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SIR, 


HE following book is fincerely 

| deſigned to promote the cauſe 
of virtue, and to expoſe ſome of the 
moſt glaring evils, as well public as pri- 
vate, which at preſent infeſt the coun- 
try; though there is ſcarce, as I re- 
member, a ſingle ſtroke of ſatire aim- 
ed at any one perſon throughout the 


whole. 


' The beſt man is the propereſt patron 
of ſuch an attempt. This, I believe, 
will be readily granted ; nor will the 
public voice, I think, be more divided, 
to whom they ſhall give that appella- 
tion. Should a letter indeed be thus 
inſcribed, Dxrux Orrimo, there are 
few perſons who would think it wanted 
any other direction. 


I will 


DEDICATION. 


I will not trouble you with a pre- 
face concerning the work ; nor endea- 
vour to obviate any criticiſns which can 
be made on it. The good-natured rea- 
der, if his heart ſhould be here affected, 
will be inclined to pardon many faults 
for the pleaſure he will receive from a 
tender ſenſation; and for readers of a 
different ſtamp, the more faults they 

. can diſcover, the more, I am convinced, 
they will be pleaſed. | 


Nor will I affume the fulſome ſtile 
of common dedicators. I have not 
their uſual defign in this epiſtle; nor 
will I borrow "ox language. Long, 
very long may it be before a moſt dread- 
ful circumſtance ſhall make it poſſible 
for any pen to draw a juſt and true 
character of yourſelf, without incurring 


a ſufpicion of flattery in the boſoms of 
the mali 


gnant. This taſk, therefore, I 
{hall defer till that day (if I ſhould be 
fo unfortunate as ever to ſee it) when 
every good man ſhall pay a tear for the 
——_— of his curiofity ; .a day which 


at 


DEDICATION. 
at preſent, I believe, there is but one 
good man in the world who can think 


of it with unconcern. 


Accept then, Sir, this ſmall token of 
that love, that gratitude, and that re- 
ſpect, with which I ſhall always efteem 


it My GREATEST HONOUR to be, 
SI R, 
Your moſt obliged, - 
And moſt obedient 
Humble Servant, 


2 Henry Fielding. 
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CHAP. I. 
Containing the Exordium, &c: 


HE various accidents which befel a very 
worthy couple, after their uniting in the 

ſtate of matrimony, will be the ſubje& of 
the following hiſtory. The diſtreſſes which they 
wages through, were ſome of them ſo exquiſite, 
andthe incidents which produced theſe O extraor- 
dinary, that they ſeemed to require not only the 
utmoſt malice, but the utmoſt invention which ſu- 
perſtition hath ever attributed to Fortune : though 
whether any ſuch being interfered in the 'caſe, or, 
indeed, whether there be any ſuch being in the uni- 
verſe, is a matter which I by no means preſume 
to determine in the affirmative. To ſpeak a bold 
truth, I am, after much mature deliberation, in- 
clined to ſuſpect, that the public voice hath, in all 
ages, done much injuſtice to Fortune, and hath 
convicted her of many facts in which ſhe had nor 
the leaſt concern. I queſtion much, whether we 
may not, by natural means, account for the ſucceſs 
of knaves, the calamities of fools, with all the 
miſeries in which men of ſenſe ſometimes involve 
themſelves by quitting the directions of prudence, 
and following the blind guidance of a predominant 
Vor. VII, B paſſion , 
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paſſion; in ſhort, for all the ordinary Phenomena 
which are imputed to Fortune; whom, perhaps, 
men accuſe with no leſs abſurdity in life, than a bad 
player complains of ill luck at the game of cheſs. 

But if men are ſometimes guilty of laying im- 
proper blame on this imaginary being, they are 
altogether as apt to make her amends, by aſcrib- 
ing to her honours which ſhe as little deſerves. To 
retrieve the ill conſequences of a fooliſh conduct, 
and by ſtruggling manfully with diſtreſs ro ſubdue 
it, is one of the nobleſt efforts of wiſdom and vir- 
tue. Whoever, therefore, calls ſuch a man for- 
tunate, is guilty of no leſs impropriety in ſpeech, 
than he would be, who ſhould call the ſtatuary or 
the poet fortunate, who carved a Venus, or who 
writ an Ihad. 

Life may as properly be called an art as any 
other; and the great incidents in it are no more to 
be conſidered as mere accidents, than the ſeveral 
members of a fine ſtatue, or a noble poem. The 


critics in all theſe are not content with ſeeing any 


thing to be great, without knowing why and how 


it came to be ſo. By examining carefully the ſeveral 


gradations which conduce to bring every model to 
perfection, we learn truly to know that ſcience in 


which the model is formed: as hiſtories of this 


kind, therefore, may properly be called models of 
Human LirEH; ſo by obſerving minutely the ſeve- 


ral incidents which tend to the cataſtrophe or com- 


pletion of the whole, and the minute cauſes whence 
thoſe incidents are produced, we ſhall beſt be in- 
ſtructed in this moſt uſeful gf all arts, which I call 
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CHAP. II. 


The hiſtory ſets out. Obſervations on the excellency of 
the Engliſh conſtitution, and curious examinations be- 


fore a juſtice of peace. 


N the firſt of April, in the Year —, the 
Watchman of a certain pariſh (I know not 

-particularly which) within the liberty of Weſtmin- 

er, brought ſeveral perſons whom they had ap- 
prehended the preceding night, before Jonathan 
Thraſher, Eſq. one of the juſtices of the peace for 
that liberty. | 

But here, reader, before we proceed to the trials 
of theſe offenders, we ſhall, after our uſual man- 
ner, premiſe ſome things which it may be neceſſary 
for thee to know. | 

It hath been obſerved, I think, by many, as 
well as the celebrated writer of three letters, that 
no human inſtitution is capable of conſummate 
perfection. An obſervation which, perhaps, that 
writer at leaſt gathered from diſcovering ſome de- 
fects in the polity even of this well regulated na- 
tion. And, indeed, if there ſhould be any ſuch 
defect in a conſtitution which my lord Coke long 
ago told us, the wiſdom of all the wiſe men in 
the world, if they had all met together at one 
time, could not have equalled,“ which ſome of 
our wiſeſt men who were met together long before, 
ſaid, was too gocd to be altered in any particular; 
and which, nevertheleſs, hath been mending ever 
ſince, by a very great number of the ſaid wiſe men: 
if, I fay, this Conſtitution ſhould be imperfect, we 
may be allowed, I think, ro doubt whether any 
fuch faultleſs model can be found among the in- 
ſtitutions of men. 

It will probably be objected, that the ſmall im- 
perfections which I am about to produce, do nor 


2 lie 
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lie in the laws themſelves, but in the ill execu- 
tion of them; but, with ſubmiſſion, this appears 
to me to be no leſs an abſurdity, than to ſay of any 
machine that it is excellently made, though incapa- 
ble of performing its functions. Good laws ſhould 
execute themſelves in a well regulated ſtate; at 
leaſt, if the ſame legiſlature which provides the 
laws, doth not provide for the execution of them, 
they act as Graham would do, if he ſhould form 
all the parts of a clock in the moſt exquiſite manner, 
yet put them ſo together that the clock could not 

In this caſe, ſurely we might ſay that there was 
a ſmall defect in the conſtitution of the clock. 

To fay the truth, Graham would ſoon ſee the 
fault, and would eaſily remedy it. The fault in- 
deed could be no other than that the parts were im- 
; r diſpoſed. 

erhaps, reader, I have another illuſtration, which 
will ſet my intention in ſtill a clearer light before 
you. Figure to yourſelf then a family, the maſ- 
ter of which ſhould diſpoſe of the ſeveral cecono- 
mical offices in the following manner ; viz. ſhould 
put his butler in the coach-box, his ſteward behind 
his coach, his coachman in the butlery, and his 
foot - man in the ſtewardſhip, and in the ſame ridi- 
culous manner ſhould miſ-employ the talents of 
every other ſervant; it is eaſy to ſee what a figure 
ſuch a family muſt make in the world. 

As ridiculous as this may ſeem, I have often con- 
ſidered ſome of the lower offices in our civil go- 
vernment to be diſpoſed in this very manner. To 
begin, I think, as low as I well can, with the 
watchmen in our metropolis ; who being to guard 
our ſtreets by night from thieves and robbers, an 
office which at leaſt requires ſtrength of body, are 
choſen out of thoſe poor old 'decrepit people, who 
are, from their want of bodily ſtrength, rendered in- 
capable of getting a livelihood by work. Theſe 
.men armed only with a pole, which ſome of them 

are 
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are ſcarce able to lift, are to ſecure the perſons and 
houſes of his majeſty's ſubjects from the attacks of 
gangs of young, bold, ſtout, deſperate, and well - 


armed villains. 


Quæ non viribus iſtis 


Munera conveniunt. 


If the poor old fellows ſhould run away from 
ſuch enemies, no one I think can wonder, unleſs 
it be that they were able to make their eſcape. 

The higher we proceed among our public officers 
and magiſtrates, the leſs qefects of this kind will, 
perhaps, be obſervable. Mr, Thraſher, however, 
the juſtice before whom the prifoners above-men- 
tioned were now brought, had ſome few imper- 
fections in his magiſtratical capacity. I own, I 
have been ſometimes inclined to think, that this 
office of a juſtice of peace requires ſome knowledge 
of the law: for this ſimple reaſon; becauſe in every 
caſe which comes before him, he is to judge and act 
according to law. Again, as theſe laws are con- 
tained in à great variety of books; the ſtatutes 
which relate to the office of a juſtice of peace, 
making of themſelves at leaſt two large volumes in 
folio; and that part of his juriſdiftion which is 
founded on the common law being difperſed in 
above a hundred volumes, I cannot conceive how 
this knowledge ſhould be acquired without read- 
ing; and yet certain it is Mr. Thraſher never read 
one ſyllable of the matter, 

This perhaps was a defect; but this was not all: 
for where mere ignorance is to decide a point be- 
tween two litigants, it will always be an even chance 
whether it decides right or wrong; but ſorry am I 
to ſay, right was often in a much worſe ſituation 
than this, and wrong hath often had five hundred 
to one on his ſide before that magiſtrate ; who, if 
he was ignorant of the law of England, was yet 

B 3 well 


well verſed in the laws of nature. He perfect! 
well underſtood that fundamental principle ſo 
ſtrongly laid down in the inſtitutes of the learned 
Rochefoucault; by which the duty of ſelf- love is 
ſo ſtrongly enforced, and every man is taught to 
conſider himſelf as the centre of gravity, and to 
attract all things thither. To ſpeak the truth 

lainly, the juſtice was never indifferent in a cauſe, 
but when he could get nothing on either ſide. 

Such was the juſtice, to whoſe tremendous bar 
Mr. Gotobed the conſtable, on the day above- 
mentioned, brought ſeveral delinquents, who, as 
we have ſaid, had been apprehended by the watch 
for diverſe outrages. is | 
The firſt who came upon his trial, was as bloody 
a ſpectre as ever the imagination of a murderer or a 
tragic poet conceived. This poor wretch was charg- 
ed with a battery by a much ſtouter man than him- 
ſelf; indeed the accuſed perſon bore about him 
ſome evidence that he had been in an affray, his 
cloaths being very bloody; but certain open ſluices 
on his own head ſufficiently ſhewed whence all the 
ſcarlet ſtream had iſſued ; whereas the accuſer had 
not the leaſt mark or appearance of any wound. 
The juſtice aſked the defendant, what he meant by 
breaking the' King's peace—To which he anſwer- 
ed,—* Upon my ſhoul I do loye the king very well, 
and I have not been after breaking any thing of 
F his that I do know; but upon my ſhoul this man 
* hath' brake my head, and my head did brake his 
* ſtick; that is all, gra.” He then offered to pro- 
duce ſeveral witneſſes againſt this improbable ac- 
cuſation ; but the juſtice preſently interrupted him, 
ſaying, © Sirrah, your tongue betrays your guilt. 
* You are an Iriſhman, and that is always ſufficient 
evidence with me.” 

The ſecond criminal was a poor woman, who was 
faken up by the watch as a ſtreet-walker, It was al- 

b edge 
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ledged-againſt her that ſhe was found walking the 


ſtreets after twelve o' clock, and the watchman de- 
clared he believed her to be a common ſtrumpet. 
She pleaded in her defence (as was really the truth) 
that ſhe was a ſervant, and was ſent by her miſ- 
treſs, who was a little ſhopkeeper, and upon the 
point of delivery, to fetch a midwife; which ſhe 
offered to prove by ſeveral of the neighbours, if ſhe 
was allowed to ſend for them. The juſtice aſked 
her why ſhe had not done it before. To which ſhe 
anſwered, ſhe had no money, and could get no 
meſſenger. The juſtice then called her ſeveral ſcur- 
rilous names; and declaring ſhe was guilty within 
the ſtatute of ſtreet- walking, ordered her to Bride- 
well for a month. 

A genteel young man and woman were then ſet 
forward, and a very grave looking perſon ſwore he 
caught them in a ſituation which we cannot as par- 
ticularly deſcribe here as he did before the magi- 
ſtrate; who, having received a wink from his clerk, 
declared with much warmth that the fact was incre- 
dible and impoſſible. He preſently diſcharged the 
accuſed parties, and was going, without any evi- 
dence, to commit the accuſer 2 perjury; but this 
the clerk diſſuaded him from, ſaying, he doubted 
whether a juſtice of peace had any ſuch power. The 
juſtice at firſt differed in opinion; and ſaid, He 
had ſeen a man ſtand in the pillory about perjury 
* nay, he had known a man in goal for it too; and 
* how came he there, if he was not committed 
* thithex ? why that is true, ſir, anſwered the clerk; 
and yet | have been told by a very great lawyer, 
that a man cannot be committed for perjury be- 
fore he is indicted ; and the reaſon is, I believe, 
* becaule it is not againſt the peace before the in- 
dictment makes it ſo.' * Why that may be,” 
cries the juſtice; and indeed perjury is but ſcan- 
- © dalous words, and I know a man cannot have no 
| B 4 * warrant 
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+ warrant for thoſe, unleſs you put for rioting * 
© them into the warrant." | | 
1 he witneſs was now about to be diſcharged, 
when'the lady whom” he had accuſed, declared ſhe 
would ſwear the peace againſt him; for that he had 
called her a whore ſeveral times. Oho! you will 
© ſware the peace, madam, will you?“ cries the 
Jultice, Give her the peace, preſently ; and pray, 
Mr. Conſtable, ſecure the priſoner, now we have 
* him, while a warrant is made to take him up.” 


All which was immediately performed, and the 
poor witneſs for want of ſureties was ſent to priſon. 


A young fellow, whoſe name was Booth, was 
now charged with beating the watchman, in the ex- 
ecution of his office, and breaking his lanthorn. 
This was depoſed by two witneſſes ; and the ſhat- 
tered remains of a broken lanthorn, which had 
been long preſerved for the ſake of its teſtimony, 
were produced to corroborate the evidence. The 
Juitice, perceiving the criminal to be but ſhabbily 
dreſt, was going to commit him without aſking any 
further queſtions. At length, however, at the ear- 
neſt requeſt of the accuſed, the worthy magiſtrate 
ſubmitted to hear his defence. The young man 
then alledged, as was in reality the caſe, * That as 
* he was walking home to his lodging, he ſaw two 
F men in the ſtreet cruelly beating a third, upon 
* which he had ſtopt and endeavoured to aſſiſt the 
F perſon who was ſo unequally attacked; that the 

Opus eff interprete. By the laws of England abuſive words 
are not puniſhable by the magiſtrate | ſome commiſſioners of the 


peace therefore, When one ſcold hath applied to them for a war- 
rant againſt another, from a too eager deſire of doing juſtice, 


have conſtrued a little harmleſs ſcolding into a riot, which is in 


law an outragious breach of the-peace, committed by ſeveral per- 
ſons, by thre 4 the leaſt, nor Ra a leſs aber be convitted 
of it. Under this word rioting, or riotting (for I have ſeen it 
ſpelt bath ways) many thouſands of old women have been arreſted 
and put to expence, ſometimes in priſon, for a little intemperate 
5 of their tongues, This practice began to decreaſe in the year 
749+ 2 | — * 
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« watch came up during the affray, and took them 
all four into cuſtody; that they were immediately 
carried to the round-houſe, where the two origt- 
* nal aſſailants, who appeared to be men of fortune, 
found means to make up the matter, and were 
* diſcharged by the conſtable; a favour which he 
* himſelf, having no money in his pocket, was un- 
able to obtain. He utterly denied having aſſaulted 
any of the watchmen, and ſolemnly declared, that 
* he was offered his liberty at the price of half a 
crown.“ | 
Though the bare word of an offender can never 
be taken againſt the oath of his accuſer; yet the 
matter of this defence was ſo pertinent, and de- 
livered with fuch an air of truth and ſincerity, 
that, had the magiſtrate been endued with much ſa- 
gacity, or had he been very moderately gifted with 
another quality very neceſſary to all who are to ad- 
Miniſter juſtice, he would have employed ſome la- 
bour in croſs-examining the watchmen ; at leaſt he 
would have given the defendant the time he deſired 
to ſend for the other perſons who were preſent at 
the affray ; neither of which he did. In ſhort, the 
magiſtrate had too great an honour for truth to ſuſ- 
pect that ſhe ever appeared in ſordid apparel; nor 
did he ever ſully his ſublime notions of that virtue, 
by uniting them with the mean ideas of poverty 
and diſtreſs. H. eit 
There remained now only one priſoner, and tha 
was the poor man himſelf in whole defence the laſt 
mentioned culprit was engaged. His trial took 
bur” a very ſhort time. A cauſe of battery and 
broken lanthorn was inſtituted againſt him, and 
oved in the ſame manner; nor would the juſtice 
— one word in defence: but though his patience 
was exhauſted, his breath was not; for againſt this 
laſt wretch he poured forth a great many vollies of 


The 


menaces and abuſe, 
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The delinquents were then all diſpatched to pri- 
ſon, under a guard of watchmen; and the juſtice 
and the conſtable adjourned to a neighbouring ale- 
- houſe, to take their morning repaſt. | 


CHAD. III. 
Containing the inſide of a priſon. 


R. Booth (for we ſhall not trouble you with 
| the reſt) was no ſooner arrived in the priſon, 
than a number of perſons gathered round him, all 
demanding garniſh; to which Mr. Booth not mak- 
ing a ready anſwer, as indeed he did not under- 
ſtand the word, ſome were going to lay hold of him, 
when a perſon of apparent dignity came up and in- 
ſiſted that no one ſhould affront the gentleman, 
This perſon then, who was no leſs than the maſter 
or keeper of the priſon, turning towards Mr, Booth, 
acquainted him, that it was the cuſtom of the 
place for every priſoner, upon his firſt arrival there, 
to give ſomething to the former priſoners to make 
them drink. This, he ſaid, was what they called 
garniſh ; and concluded with adviſing his new cuſ- 
ſtomer to draw his purſe upon the preſent occa- 
ſion. Mr. Booth anſwered, that he would very 
readily comply with this laudable cuſtom, was it in 
his power; but that in reality he had not a ſhilling 
in his pocket, and what was worſe, he had not a 
ſhilling in the world. . Oho! if that be the caſe,” 
cries the keeper, it is another matter, and I have 
nothing to ſay.* Upon which he immediately de- 
parted, and left poor Booth to the mercy of his 
companions, who, without loſs of time, applied 
themſelves to uncaſing, as they termed it, and with 
ſuch dexterity, that his coat was not only ſtript off, 
bur out of ſight in a minute. 
Mr. Booth was too weak to reſiſt, and too wiſe 
to complain of this uſage, As ſoon therefore 5 
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he was at liberty, and declared free of the place, 
he ſummoned his philoſophy, of which he had no 
inconſiderable ſhare, to his aſſiſtance, and reſolved 
to make himſelf as eaſy as poſſible under his preſent 
circumſtances. 

Could his own thoughts indeed have ſuffered him 
a moment to forget where he was, the diſpoſitions 
of the other priſoners might have induced him to 
believe that he had been in a happier place: for 
much the greater part of his fellow-ſufferers, in- 
ſtead of wailing and repining at their condition, were 
laughing, ſinging, and diverting themſelves with 
various Finds of ſports and gambols, 

The firſt perſon who accoſted him was called 
Blear-Eyed Moll; a woman of no very comely ap- 
pearance. Her eye (for ſhe had but one) whence 
ſhe derived her nick- name was ſuch, as that nick- 
name beſpoke; beſides hich it had two remarkable 
qualities; for firſt, as if nature had been careful to 
provide for her own defect, it conſtantly looked to- 
' wards her blind fide; and ſecondly, the ball con- 
ſiſted almoſt entirely of white, or rather yellow, 
with a little grey ſpot in the corner, ſo ſmall that it 
was ſcarce diſcernible. Noſe ſhe had none; for 
Venus, envious perhaps at her former charms, had 
carried off the griſtly part; and ſame earthly dam- 
ſel, perhaps from the ſame envy, had levelled the 
bone with the reſt of her face: indeed it was far 
beneath the bones of her cheeks, which roſe pro- 
portionally higher than is uſual. About half a 
dozen ebony teeth fortified that large and long ca- 
nal, which nature had cut from ear to ear, at the 
bottom of which was a chin, prepoſterouſly ſhort, 
nature having turned up the bottom, inſtead of ſuf- 
tering it to grow to its due length. | 

Her body was well adapted to her face ; ſhe mea- 
| ſured full as much round the middle as from head 
to foot; for beſides the extreme breadth of her 
pack, her vaſt breaſts had long ſince forſaken their 

| . native 
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native home, and had ſettled themſelves a little be- 
low the girdle. 

I wiſh certain actreſſes on the ſtage, when they 
are to perform characters of no amiable caſt, would 
ſtudy to dreſs themſelves with the — 50 with 
which Blear-Eyed-Moll was now arrayed. For the 
fake of our ſqueamiſh reader, we ſhall not defcend 
to particulars. Let it ſuffice to ſay, nothing more 
ragged, or more dirty, was ever emptied out of the 
round-houſe at St. Giles's. 

We have taken the more pains to deſcribe this 
perlon for two remarkable reaſons ; the one is, that 
this unlovely creature was taken in the fact with a 
very pretty young fellow; the other, which 1s more 
productive of moral leſſon, is, that however wretch- 
ed her fortune may appear to the reader, ſhe was 
one of the merrieſt perſons in the whole priſon. 

Blear-Eyed-Moll then came up to Mr. Booth 
with a ſmile, or rather grin on her countenance, and 
aſked him for a dram of gin; and when Booth aſ- 
ſured her that he had not a penny of money, ſhe 
replied, * -D — n your eyes, I thought by your 
* look you had been a clever fellow, and upon the 
* ſnaffling lay“ at leaſt; but d-—n your body 
* and eyes, I find you are ſome ſneaking budge + 
F raſcal.” She then launched forth a volley of dread- 
ful oaths, interlarded with ſome language, not pro- 

per to be repeated here, and was going to lay hold 
on poor Booth, when a tall priſoner, who had 
been very earneſtly eyeing Booth for ſome time, 
came up, and taking her by the ſhoulder, flung 
her off at ſome diſtance, curſing her for a b—h, 
and bidding her let the gentleman alone. 

This perſon was not himſelf of the moſt inviting 
aſpect. He was long viſaged, and pale, with a red 
| beard of above a fortnight's growth. He was at- 
tired in a browniſh black coar, which would have 


A cant term for robbery on the high-way. 
Another cant term for pilfering, * 


ſhewed 
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ſhewed more holes than it did, had not the linen 
which appeared through it, been entirely of the 
ſame colour with the cloth. 

This gentleman, whoſe name was Robinſon, 
addreſſed himſelf very civilly to Mr, Booth, and 
told him he was ſorry to ſee one of his appearance 
in that place: For as to your being without your 
« coat, fir,” ſays he, I can eaſily account for that; 
c and indeed dreſs is the leaſt part which diſtin- 
.* guiſhes a gentleman.* At which words he caſt a 
ſignificant look on his own coat, as if he deſired 
they ſhould be applied to himſelf. He then pro- 
ceeded in the following manner : 

I perceive, fir, you are but juſt arrived in this 
© diſmal place, which is, indeed, rendered more 
« deteſtable by the wretches who inhabit it, than 
by any other circumſtance ; but even theſe a wiſe 
man will ſoon bring himſelf to bear with indiffe- 
rence : for what is, is; and what muſt be, muſt 
be. The knowledge of this, which, ſimple as it 
appears, is in truth the heighth of all philoſophy, 
renders a wiſe man ſuperior to every evil which 
can befal him. I hope, fir, no very dreadful ac- 
cident is the cauſe of your coming hither ; but 
whatever it was, you may be aſſured it could not 
be otherwiſe: for all things happen by an inevi- 
table fatality; and a man can no more reſiſt the 
impulſe of fate, than a wheel- barrow can the force 
of its driver. | 
Beſides the obligation which Mr. Robinſon had 
conferred on Mr. Booth, in delivering him from. 
the inſults of Blear-Eyed-Moll, there was ſome- 
thing in the manner of Robinſon, which, notwith- 
ſtanding the meaneſs of his drels, ſeemed to diſ- 
tinguiſh him from the crowd of wretches who 
{warmed in thoſe regions; and above all, the ſen- 
timents which he had juſt declared, very nearly - 
coincided with thoſe of Mr. Booth: this gentleman 

was what they call a freethinker ; that is to 8 a 
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deiſt; or, perhaps, an atheiſt; for though he did 
not abſolutely deny the exiſtence of a God; yet 
he entirely denied his providence. A doctrine 
which, if it is not downright atheiſm, hath a di- 
rect tendency towards it; and, as Dr. Clarke ob- 
ſerves, may ſoon be driven into it. And as to Mr. 
Booth, though he was in his heart an extreme well- 
wiſher to religion (for he was an honeſt man) yet 
his notions of it were very ſlight and uncertain. 


To ſay truth, he was in the wavering condition ſo 
finely deſcribed by Claudian : 


labefacta cadebat 
Relligio, cauſæque viam non ſponte ſequebar 
Alterius ; vacuo que currere ſemina motu 
Affirmat ; magnumque novas per inane figuras 
Fortuna, non arte, regi; que numina ſenſu 
Ambiguo, vel nulla putat, vel neſcia noſtri, 


This way of thinking, or rather of doubting, he 
had contracted from the ſame reaſons which Clau- 
dian aſſigns, and which had induced Brutus, in his 
latter days, to doubt the exiſtence of that virtue 
which he had all his life cultivated. In ſhort, poor 
Booth imagined, that a larger ſhare of misfortunes 
had fallen to his lot than he had merited; and this 
led him, who (though a good claſſical ſcholar) was 
not deeply learned in religious matters, into a diſ- 
advantageous opinion of providence. A danger- 
ous way of reaſoning, in which our concluſions are 
not only too haſty, from an imperfe& view of 
things; but we are likewiſe liable to much error 
from partiality to ourſelves; viewing our virtues 
and vices as through a perſpective, 'in which we 
turn the glaſs always to our own advantage, ſo as 
to diminiſh the one, and as greatly to magnify the 
other. | 

From the above reaſons, it can be no wonder 
that Mr, Booth did not decline the acquainta ne: of 
| | this 
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this perſon, in a place which could not promiſe to 
afford him any better. He anſwered him, there- 
fore, with great courteſy, as indeed he was of a 
very good and gentle diſpoſition; and after ex- 
prefling a civil ſurpriſe at meeting him there, de- 
. clared himſelf to be of the fame opinion with re- 

rd to the neceſſity of human actions; adding, 
— that he did not believe men were under 
any blind impulſe or direction of fate; but that every 
man acted merely from the force of that paſſion 
which was uppermoſt in his mind, and could do no 
otherwiſe. 

A diſcourſe now enſued between the two gentle- 
men, on the neceſſity ariſing from the impulſe of 
fate, and the neceſſity ariſing from the impulſe of 

aſſion, which, as it will make a pretty pamphlet of 
irſelf, we ſhall reſerve for ſome future opportunity. 
When this was ended, they ſet forward to ſurvey 
the goal, and the priſoners, with the ſeveral caſes 
of whom Mr. Robinſon, who had been ſome time 
under confinement, undertook to make Mr. Booth 
acquainted. / X 


. 
Diſcloſing further ſecrets of the priſon-houſe. 
T5 E firſt perſons whom they paſt by were 


three men in fetters, who were enjoying 
themſelves very merrily over a bottle of wine, and 
a pipe of tobacco. Theſe, Mr. Robinſon informed 
his friend, were three ſtreet-robbers, and were all 
certain of being hanged the enſuing ſeſſions. So 
inconſiderable an object, ſaid he, is miſery to light 
minds, when it is at any diſtance, 

A little farther they beheld a man proſtrate on the 
ground, whoſe heavy groans, and frantic actions, 
plainly indicated the higheſt diſorder of mind. 
This perſon was, it ſeems, committed for a ſmall 
| felony ; 
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felony; and his wife, who then lay-in, upon hear- 
ing the news, had thrown herſelf from a window 
two pair of ſtairs high, by which means he had, in 
all probability, . loſt both her and his child. 

A very pretty girl then advanced towards them, 
whoſe beauty Mr. Booth could not help admiring 
the moment he ſaw her ; declaring, at the ſame 
time, he thought ſhe had great innocence in her 
countenance. Robinſon ſaid ſhe was committed 
thither as an idle and diſorderly perſon, and a com- 
mon ſtreet-walker. As ſhe paſt by Mr. Booth, ſhe 
damn'd his eyes, and diſcharged a volley of words, 
every one of which was too indecent to be repeated. 

They now beheld a little creature fitting by her- 
ſelf in a corner and crying bitterly. This girl, Mr. 
Robinſon ſaid, was committed, becauſe her father- 
in-law, who was in the grenadier guards, had ſworn 
that he was afraid of his life, or of ſome bodily 
harm, which ſhe would do him, and ſhe could ger 
no ſureties for keeping the peace : for which rea- 
ſon juſtice Thraſher had committed her to priſon. 

A great noiſe now aroſe, occaſioned by the pri- 
ſoners all flocking to ſee à fellow whipt for petty 
larceny, to which he was condemned by the court 
of quarter-ſeſſions; but this ſoon ended in the diſ- 
appointment of the ſpectators : for the fellow, af- 
ter being ſtript, having advanced another ſixpence, 
was diſcharged untouched. ; 

This was immediately followed'by another buſtle, 
Blear-Eyed-Moll, and ſeveral of her Companions, 
having got poſſeſſion of a man who was committed 
for certain odious unmanlike practices, not fit to 
be named, were giving him various kinds of diſ- 
cipline, and would probably have put an end to him, 
had he not been reſcued out of their hands by au- 


 _ thority. 


When this buſtle was a little allayed, Mr. Booth 
took notice of a young woman in rags fitting on 
the ground, and ſupporting the head of an old man 


in 
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in her lap, who-appeared to be giving up the ghoſt. 
Theſe, Mr. Robinſon informed him, were father 
and daughter; that the latter was committed for 
ſtealing a loaf, in order to ſupport the former, and 
the former for receiving it knowing to be ſtolen. 
A well -dreſt man then walked ſurlily by them, 
whom Mr. Robinſon reported to have been com- 
mitted on an indictment found againſt him for a 
moſt horrid perjury; but, ſays he, we expect him 
to be bailed to-day. Good heaven ! cries Booth, 
can ſuch villains find bail, and is no perſon chari- 
table enough to bail that poor father and daughter ? 
oh! fir, anſwered Robinſon, the offence of the 
daughter, being felony, is held not to be bailable 
in law; whereas perjury is a miſdemeanor only; 
and therefore perſons who are even indicted for it, 
are, nevertheleſs, capable of being bailed, Nay, of 
all perjuries that of which this man is indicted, is 
the worſt: for it was with an intention of takin 
away the life of an innocent perſon by form of law. 
As to perjuries in civil matters, they are not ſo very 
criminal. They are not, ſaid Booth; and yet even 
theſe are a moſt flagitious offence, and worthy the 
higheſt puniſhment. Surely they ought to be diſ- 
tinguiſned, anſwered Robinſon, from the others: 
for what is taking away a little property from a 
man compared to taking away his life, and his re- 
putation, and ruining his family into the bargain ?— 
I hope there can be no compariſon in the crimes, 
and I think there ought to be none in the puniſh- 
ment, However, at preſent, the puniſhment of all 
perjury is only pillory, and tranſportation for ſeven 
years; and as it is a traverſable and bailable of- 


fence, methods are often found to efcape any 
puniſhment at all“. 


* By removing the indictment by certiorari into the King's- 
bench, the trial is ſo long poſtponed, and the coſts are fo highly 
encreaſed, that proſecutors are often tired out, and ſome inca- 
pacitated from purſuing. Verbum ſapienti. 
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Booth expreſt great aſtoniſhment at this, when 
his attention was ſuddenly diverted by the moſt 
miſerable,obje& that he had yet ſeen. This was 
a wretch almoſt naked, and who bore in his coun- 
tenance, joined to an appearance of honeſty, the 
marks of poverty, hunger, and diſeaſe. He had, 
moreover, a wooden leg, and two or three ſcars 
on his forehead. The caſe of this poor man is, in- 
deed, unhappy enough, ſaid Robinſon. He hath 
ſerved his country, loſt his limb, and received ſeve- 
ral wounds at the ſiege of Gibraltar. When he 
was diſcharged from the hoſpital abroad, he came 
over to get into that of Chelſea, but could not im- 
mediately, as none of his officers were then in 
England. In the mean time, he was one day appre- 
hended and committed hither on ſuſpicion of ſteal- 
ing three herrings from a fiſhmonger. He was 
tried ſeveral months ago for this offence, and ac- 
quitted ; indeed his innocence manifeſtly a 
at the trial; but he was brought back again for his 
fees, and here he hath lain ever ſince. 

Booth expreſt great horror at this account, and 

declared if he had only ſo much money in his poc- 
ket, he would pay his fees for him; but added, 
mo was not poſſeſt of a ſingle farthing in the 
world, 
- Robinſon heſitated a moment, and then ſaid, with 
a ſmile, I am going to make you, ſir, a very odd 
« propoſal after your laſt declaration; but what 
* ſay you to a game at cards? it will ſerve to paſs 
* a tedious hour, and may divert your Thoughts 
from more unpleaſant ſpeculations.” | 

I do not imagine Booth would have agreed to 
this: for though ſome love of gaming had been 
formerly amongſt his faults; yet he was nor fo 
egregiouſly addicted to that vice, as to be tempted 
by the ſhabby plight of Robinſon, who had, if I 
may ſo expreſs myſelf, no charms for a gameſter. 
If he had, however, any ſuch inclinations, he had 

4 no 


; 
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no opportunity to follow them: for before he 
3 make — anſwer to Robinſon's propoſal, a 
ſtrapping wench came up to Booth, and taking 
hold of his arm, aſked him to walk aſide with her; 
ſaying, * What a pox, are you ſuch a freſh cull that 
* you do not know this fellow? why, he is a gamb- 
© ler, and committed for cheating at play. There 
© is not ſuch a pickpocket in the whole quad *. 

A ſcene of altercation now enſued, between Ro- 
binſon and the Lady, which ended in a bout at 
fiſticuffs, in which the lady was greatly ſuperior to 
the philoſopher. 

While the two combatants were engaged, a grave 
looking man, rather better dreft than the majority 
of the company, came up to Mr. Booth, and tak- 
ing him afide, faid, I am ſorry, fir, to fee a 
«* gentleman, as you appear to be, in ſuch intimacy 
* with that raſcal, who makes no ſcruple of diſown- 
ing all revealed religion. As for crimes, they are 
human errors, and ſignify but little; nay, per- 
* haps the worſe a man is by nature, the more room 
there is for grace. The ſpirit is active, and loves 
* beſt to inhabit thoſe minds where it may meet 
* with the moſt work. Whatever your crime be, 
therefore, I would not have you deſpair; but ra- 
ther rejoice at it: for perhaps it may be the 
© means of your being called.“ He ran on for a 
conſiderable time- with this cant, without waiting 
for an anſwer, and ended in declaring himſelf a 
methodiſt. 

Juſt as the methodiſt had finiſhed his diſcourſe, 
a beautiful young woman was uſhered into the goal. 
She was genteel and well dreſt, and did not in the 
leaſt reſemble thoſe females whom Mr. Booth had 
hitherto ſeen, The conſtable had no ſooner deli- 
vered her at the gate, than ſhe aſked, with a com» 
manding voice, for the keeper ; and, when he ar- 
rived, ſhe faid to him, * well, fir, whither am I to 
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be conducted? I hope I am not to take up my 
lodging with theſe creatures.“ The — an- 
ſwered, with a kind of ſurly reſpect, madam, we 
* have rooms for thoſe that can afford to pay for 
* them.” At theſe words ſhe pulled a handſome 
purſe from her pocket, in which many guineas 
chinked, ſaying, with an air of indignation, that 
* ſhe was not come thither on account of pover- 
* ty.” The keeper no ſooner viewed the purſe, 
than his features became all ſoftned in an inſtant; 
and with all the courteſy of which he was maſter, 
he deſired the lady to walk with him, aſſuring her 
that ſhe ſhould have the beſt apartment in his houſe. 

Mr. Booth was now left alone; for the metho- 
diſt had forſaken him, having, as the phraſe of 
the ſect is, ſearched him to the bottom. In fact, 
he had thoroughly examined every one of Mr. 
Booth's pockets; from which he had conveyed 
away a pen-knife, and an iron ſnuff-box, theſe be- 
ing all the moveables which were to be found. 

Booth was ſtanding near the gate of the priſon, 
when the young lady above-mentioned was intro- 
duced into the yard. He viewed her features very 
attentively, and was perſuaded that he knew her. 
She was indeed ſo remarkably handſome, that it was 
hardly poſſible for any who had ever ſeen her to 
forget her. He enquired of one of the under- 
keepers, if the name of the priſoner lately arrived 
was not Matthews ; to which he was anſwered that 
her name was not Matthews but Vincent, and that 
ſhe was committed for murder. 

The latter part of this information made Mr, 
Booth&oſuſpect his memory more than the former: 
for it was very poſſible that ſhe might have changed 
her name; but he hardly thought ſhe could ſo far 
have changed her nature as to be guilty of a 
crime ſo very incongruous with her former gentle 
manners: for Miſs Matthews had both the birth 


and education of a gentlewoman, He concluded, 
there- 
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therefore, that he was certainly miſtaken, and 
reſted ſatisfied without any further enquiry, 


CHAP. v. 


Containing certain adventures which befel My. Booth in 
the priſon. 


HE remainder of the day Mr. Booth ſpent 

in melancholy contemplation on his preſent 
condition. He was deſtitute of the common ne- 
ceſſaries of life, and conſequently unable to ſubſiſt 
where he was; nor was there a ſingle perſon in 
town to whom he could, with any reaſonable hope, 
apply for his delivery. Grief for ſome time baniſh- 
ed the thoughts of food from his mind; but, in 
the morning, nature began to grow uneaſy for want 
of her uſual nouriſhment: for he had not eat a 
morſel during the laſt forty hours. A penny loaf, 
which is, it ſeems, the ordinary allowance to the 
priſoners in Bridewell, was now delivered him; and 
while he was eating this, a man brought him a 
little packet ſealed up, informing him that it came 
by a meſſenger who ſaid it required no anſwer. 

Mr. Booth now opened his packet, and atter un- 
folding ſeveral pieces of blank paper ſucceſſively, 
at laſt diſcovered a guinea, wrapt with great care 1n 
the innermoſt paper. He was vaſtly ſurpriſed at 
this ſight, as he had few, if any friends, from 
whom he could expect ſuch a favour, flight as it 
was; and not one of his friends, as he was ap- 
priſed, knew of his confinement. As there was no 
direction to the packet, nor a word of writing con- 
tained in it, he began to ſuſpect that it was delivered 
to the wrong perſon; and, being one of the moſt 
untainted honeſty, he found out the man who gave 
it to him, and again examined him concerning the 
perſon who brought it, and the meſſage delivered 
with it. The man aſſured Booth that he had made 
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no miſtake; ſaying, if your name is Booth, ſir, 
I am poſitive you are the gentleman to whom the 
« parcel I gave you belongs.” 

The moſt ſcrupulous honeſty would, perhaps, 
in ſuch a ſituation, have been well enough ſatisfied 
in finding no owner for the guinea ; eſpecially when 

roclamation had been made in the priſon, that Mr. 
oth had received a packet without any direction, 
to which, if any perſon had any claim, and would 
diſcover the contents, he was ready to deliver it to 
ſuch claimant. No ſuch claimant being found, (I 
mean. none who knew the contents; for many 
ſwore that they expected juſt ſuch a packet, and 
believed it to be their property) Mr. Booth very 
calmly reſolved to apply the money to his own uſe. 

The firſt thing after redemption of the coat, 
which Mr. Booth, hungry as he was, thought of, 
was to ſupply himſelf with ſnuff, which he had 
long, to his great ſorrow, been without. On this 
occaſion, he preſently miſſed that iron box which 
the methodiſt had ſo dextrouſly conveyed out of his 
pocket, as we mentioned 1n the laſt chapter. 
F He no ſooner ap this box, than he imme- 

ately ſuſpected that the gambler was the perſon 
who fad alen i ; Nay, fo dell was he ry of 
this man's guilt, that it may, perhaps, be improper 
to ſay he barely ſuſpected it. Though Mr. Booth 
was, as we have hinted, a man of a very ſweet diſ- 
polition ; yet was he rather over-warm. Having, 
therefore, no doubt concerning the perſon of the 
thief, he eagerly ſought him out, — very bluntly 
charged him with the fact. | 

The gambler, whom I think we ſhould now call 
the philoſopher, received this charge without the 
leaſt yiſible emotion either of mind or muſcle. 
Aſter a ſhort pauſe of a few moments, he anſwered, 
with great ſolemnity, as follows: young man, I 
am entirely unconcerned at your groundleſs ſuſpi- 
cion. He that cenſures a ſtranger, as I am to 

| 6 
Jou, 
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« you, without any cauſe, makes a worſe compli- 
« ment,to himſelf than to the ſtranger, You know 
0 bull, friend; you know not me. It is true 
indeed you heard me accuſed of being a cheat 
and a gameſter; but who is my accuſer? look at 
my apparel, friend, do thieves and 2 
wear ſuch cloaths as theſe? play is my folly, not 
my vice; it is my impulſe, and I have been a 
martyr to it. Would a gameſter have aſked ano- 
ther to play when he could have loſt eighteen 
ce and won nothing ? however, if you are 
not. ſatisfied you may ſearch my pockets; the 
outſide of all but one will ſerve your turn, and 
in that one, there is the eighteen pence I told you 
of.“ He then turned up his cloaths; and his 
— entirely reſembled the pitchers of the Be- 
ides. 
Booth was a little at this defence. He 
ſaid, the real value of the iron box was too incon- 
ſiderable to mention; but that he had a capricious 
value for it, for the ſake of the perſon who gave it 
him: for though it is not,” ſaid he, worth ſix- 
« pence, I would willingly give a crown to any one 
* who would bring it me again. 

Robinſon anſwered, if that be the caſe, you 
have nothing more to do but to ſignify your in- 
* tention in the priſon; and I am well convinced 
« you will not be long without regaining the poſ- 
* ſeſſion of your ſnuff-box.* . | 

This advice was immediately followed, and with 
ſucceſs, the methodiſt preſently producing the box; 
which, he ſaid, he had found, and ſhould have re- 
turned it before, had he known the perſon to whom 
it belonged ; adding, with uplifted eyes, that the 
ſpirit would not fuffer him knowingly to detain the: 
goods of another, however inconſiderable the yalue 
was. * Why fo, friend?” faid Robinſon. * Have 
I not heard you often ſay, the wickeder any man 
* was, the better, provided he was hat you call 
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* a believer.” *©* You miſtake me,“ cries Cooper 


(for that was the name of the methodiſt) no man 


© can be wicked after he is poſſeſſed by the ſpirit. 


© There is a wide difference between the days of 
* ſin, and the days of grace. I have been a ſinner 
* myſelf.* I believe thee,” cries Robinſon, with a 
ſneer. I care not, anſwered the other, what an 
© atheiſt believes. I ſuppoſe you would inſinuate 
that ] ſtole the ſnuff- box; but I value not your ma- 


lice: the Lord knows my innocence.* He then 


walked off with the reward; and Booth turning to 
Robinſon, very earneſtly aſked pardon for his ground- 
leſs ſuſpicion; which the other, without any heſi- 
tation, accorded him, ſaying, you never accuſed 
me, fir; you ſuſpected ſome gambler, with whoſe 
character I have no concern. I ſhould be angry 
* with a friend or acquaintance who ſhould give a 
* haſty credit to any allegation againſt me; but I 
© have no reaſon to be offended with you for be- 
* leving what the woman, and the raſcal who is 
« juſt gone, and who is committed here for a pick- 
pocket, which you did not perhaps know, told 


vou to my diſadvantage. And if you thought me 


* to be a gambler, you had juſt reaſon to ſuſpect 


any ill of me: for I myſelf am confined here by 
the periury of one of thoſe villains ; who having 
cheated me of my money at play, and hearin 
that I incended to apply to a magiſtrate again 


* 
0 
* 
* him, himſelf began the attack, and obtained a 
c 
c 


warrant againſt me of juſtice Thraſher, who, 
without hearing one we in my defence, com- 


mited me to this place.” 


Booth teſtified great compaſſion at this account; 


and he having invited Robinſon to dinner, they 
ſpent that day together, In the afternoon Booth 
indulged his friend with a game at cards; at firſt 


for half-pence, and afterwards for ſhillings, when 


fortune ſo favoured Robinſon, that he did not leave 
the other a ſingle ſhilling in his pocket. 


A ſur- 
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A ſurpriſing run of luck in a gameſter, is often 
miſtaken for ſomewhat elſe, by perſons who are not 
over zealous believers in the divinity of fortune. 
I have known a ſtranger at Bath, who hath hap- 
pened fortunately (I might almoſt ſay unfortu. 
nately) to have four by honours in his hand almoſt 
every time he dealt, for a whole evening, ſhunned 
univerſally by the whole company the next day, 
And certain it is, that Mr, Booth, though of a tem- 

er very little inclined to ſuſpicion, began to waver 
in his opinion, whether the character given by Mr. 
Robinſon of himſelf, or that which the others gave 
of him, was the truer. 

In the morning, hunger paid him a ſecond viſit, 
and found him again in the ſame ſituation as before. 
After ſome deliberation, therefore, he reſolved to 
aſk Robinſon to lend him a ſhilling or two of that 
money which was lately his own. And this experi- 
ment, he thought, would confirm him either 1n a 
good or evil opinion of that gentleman. . 

To this demand, Robinſon anſwered, with great 
alacrity, that he ſhould very gladly have complied, 
had not fortune played one of her jade tricks with 
him: for ſince my winning of you,* ſaid he, I 
have been ſtript not only of your money, but 
* my own.“ He was going to harangue farther ; 
= Booth, with great indignation, turned from 

im. | 

This poor gentleman had very little time to re- 
fleet on his own miſery, or the raſcality, as it ap- 
peared to him, of the other, when the ſame perſon, 
who had the day before delivered him the guinea 
from the unknown hand, again accoſted him, and 
told him a lady in the houſe (fo he expreſſed himſelf ) 
deſired the favour of his company. 

Mr. Booth immediately obeyed the meſſage, and 
was conducted into a room in the priſon, where he 
was preſently convinced that Mrs. Vincent was no 
other than his old acquaintance Miſs Matthews. 

CHAP, 
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CHAP. VI. 


Containing the extraordinary behaviour of Miſs Mat- 
thews on her meeting with Booth, and ſome endea- 
vours to prove, by reaſon and authority, that it is 
poſſible for a woman to appear to be what ſhe really 
is not. | 


IGHT or nine years had paſt ſince any inter- 
E view between Mr. Booth and Miſs Matthews; 
and their meeting now in ſo extraordinary a place 
affected both of them with an equal ſurpriſe. 

After ſome immaterial ceremoryes, the lady ac- 
quainted Mr, Booth, that having heard there was a 
3 in the priſon who knew her by the name of 

atthews, ſhe had great curioſity to enquire who 
he was, whereupon he had been ſhewn to her 
from the window of the houſe ; that ſhe imme- 
diately recollected him, and being informed of his 
diſtreſsful ſituation, for which ſhe expreſſed great 
concern, ſhe had ſent him that guinea which he 
had received the day before; and then proceeded 
to excuſe herſelf for not having deſired to fee him 
at that time, when ſhe was in the greateſt diſ- 
order and hurry of ſpirits, 

Booth made many handſome acknowledgments 


of her favour; and added, that he very little 


wondered at the diſorder of her ſpirits, concluding, 
that he was heartily concerned at ſeeing her there; 
but I hope, madam, faid he—— | 
Here he heſitated ; upon which, burſting into 
an agony of tears, ſhe cried out, O captain, 
* captain, many extraordinary things have paſt 
* ſince laſt I ſaw you. O gracious heaven! did I 
* ever expect that this would be the next place of 
our meeting !? 
She then flung herſelf into her chair, where ſhe 
gave a looſe to her paſſion, whilſt he, in the moſt 
| | affectio- 
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vered from her agonies. 
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affectionate and tender manner, endeavoured to 
ſooth and comfort her; but paſſion itſelf did, pro- 
bably, more for its own relief than all his friendly 


conſolations. Having vented this in a large flood 


of tears, ſhe became pretty well compoſed; but 
Booth unhappily mentioning her father, ſhe again 
relapſed into an agony, and cried out, * Why ? 
* why will you repeat the name of that dear man? 
] have diſgraced him, Mr. Booth, I am unwor- 
thy the name of his daughter. Here paſſion 
again ſtopped her words, and diſcharged itſelf in 
tears. 

After this ſecond vent of ſorrow or ſhame ; or, 
if the reader pleaſes, of rage, ſhe once more reco- 
| o ſay the truth, theſe 
are, I believe, as critical diſcharges of nature, as 
any of thoſe which are ſo called by the phyſicians; 
and do more effectually relieve the mind than any 
remedies with which the whole Materia Medica of 
philoſophy can ſupply it. 

When Mrs. Vincent had recovered her faculties, 
ſhe perceived Booth ſtanding filent, with a mixture 
of concern and aſtoniſhment in his countenance 
then addreſſing herſelf to him with an air of moſt 
bewitching ſoftneſs, of which ſhe was a perfect 
miſtreſs, ſhe ſaid, I do not wonder at your 
* amazement, Captain Booth; nor indeed at the 
concern which you ſo plainly diſcover for me: 
for I well know the goodneſs of your nature; 
+ but, O Mr. Booth! believe me, when you know 
+ what hath happened ſince our laſt meeting, your 
concern will be raiſed, however your aſtoniſh- 
* ment may ceaſe, O, fir, you are a ſtranger to 
* the cauſe of my ſorrows.” | 

I hope, I am, madam,” anſwered he; for I 
cannot believe what I have heard in the priſon 
ſurely murder—at which words ſhe ſtarted trom 
her chair, repeating, murder! Oh! it is muſic in 
my cars. Tou have heard then the cauſe of my 
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commitment, my glory, my delight, my repara- 
tion Ves, my old friend, this is the hand, this 
is the arm that drove the pen-knife to his heart. 
Unkind fortune, that not one drop of his blood 
reached my hand. Indeed, fir, I would never 
have waſhed it from it. But though I have not 
the happineſs to ſee it on my hand, 1 have the 
glorious ſatisfaction of remembring I ſaw it run 
in rivers on the floor; I ſaw it forſake his cheeks. 
I faw him fall a martyr to my revenge. And is 
the killing a villain to be called murder ? per- 
haps the la calls it ſo, —Let it call it what it will, 
or puniſh me as it pleaſes. — Puniſh me !—no, 
no—'l hat is not in the power of man—not of 
that monſter man, Mr. Booth. -I am undone, am 
revenged, and have now no more bulineſs for 
life; let them take it from me when they will. 

Cur poor gentleman turned pale with horror at 
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this peech, and the ejaculation of Good Heavens! 


what do I hear! burſt ſpontaneouſly from his lips 
nor can we wonder at this, though he was the 
braveſt of men; for her voice, her looks, her geſ- 
tures, were properly adapted to the ſentiments ſhe 
expreſt. Such indeed was her image, that neither 
could Shakeſpear deſcribe, nor Hogarth paint, nor 
Clive act a fury in higher perfection. 

* What do you hear?” reiterated ſhe. © You 
hear the reſentment of the moſt injured of wo- 
men. You have heard, you ſay, of the mur- 
* der; but do you know the cauſe, Mr, Booth ? 
have you, ſince your return to England, viſited 
that country where we formerly knew one ano- 
ther? tell me, do you know my wretched ſtory ? 
tell me that, my friend.” : 

Booth heſitated for an anſwer ; indeed he had 
heard ſome imperfect ſtories, not much to her ad- 
vantage. She waited not till he had formed a 
ſpeech ; but cried, * Whatever you may have heard, 


* 


you cannot be acquainted with all the ſtrange 


* acc}- 
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© accidents which have occaſioned your ſeeing me 
© ina place, which, at our laſt parting, was ſo un- 
likely, that I ſhould ever have been found in; 
© nor can you know the cauſe of all that I have 
© uttered, and which, I am convinced, you never 
expected to have heard from my mouth. If 
theſe circumſtances raiſe your curioſity, I will ſa- 
tisfy it. 

Hounfwrend, that curioſity was too mean a word 
to expreſs his ardent deſire of knowing her ſtory, 
Upon which, with very little previous ceremony, 
ſhe began to relate what is written in the following 
chapter, 

But before we put an end to this, it may be ne- 
ceſſary to whiſper a word or two to the critics, who 
have, perhaps, begun to expreſs no leſs aſtoniſh- 
ment than Mr. Booth, that a lady, in whom we had 
remarked a moſt extraordinary power of diſplaying 
ſoftneſs, ſhould, the very next moment after the 
words were out of our mouth, expreſs ſentiments . 
becoming the lips of a Dalila, Jezebel, Medea, 
Semiramis, Paryſatis, Tanaquil, Livilla, Meſſalina, 
Agrippina, Brunichilde, Elfrida, lady Macbeth, 
Joan of Naples, Chriſtina of Sweden, Katharine 
Hays, Sarah Malcolm, Con. Philips“, or any 
other heroine of the tender ſex, which hiſtory, ſa- 
cred or prophane, antient or modern, falſe or true, 
hath recorded. 

We deſire ſuch critics to remember, that it is 
the ſame Engliſh climate, in which, on the lovely 
roth of June, under a ſerene ſky, the amorous Ja- 
cobite kiſſing the odoriferous zephyr's breath, 
gathers a noſe-gay of white roſes to deck the 
whiter breaſt of Celia; and in which, on the 11th 
of June, the very next day, the boiſterous boreas, 
rouſed by the hollow thunder, ruſhes horrible 
through the air, and driving the wet tempeſt before 
him, levels the hope of the huſbandman with the 
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earth, dreadful remembrance of the conſequences 
of the revolution. | 1 

Again let it be remembered, that it is the ſelf 
ſame Celia, all tender, ſoft, and delicate; who 
with a voice, the ſweetneſs of which the Sirens 
might envy, warbles the harmonious ſong in praiſe 
of the young adventurer; and again, the next day, 
or, perhaps, the next hour, with fiery eyes, 
wrinkled brows, and foaming lips, roars forth trea- 
ſon and nonſenſe in a political argument with ſome 
fair one, of a different principle. 

Or, if the critic be a whig, and conſequently 
diſlikes ſuch kind of ſimiles, as being too favour- 
able to jacobitiſm, let him be contented with the 
following ſtory : | 

I happened in my youth to ſit behind too ladies 
in a ſide- box at a play, where, in the balcony on 
the wppolite ſide was placed the inimitable B =— y 
C 8, in company with a young fellow of no 
very formal, or indeed ſober, appearance, One of 


the ladies, I remember, ſaid to the other—* Did 


* you ever ſee any thing look ſo modeſt and ſo in- 
© nocent as that girl over the way? what pity it is 
* ſuch a creature ſhould be in the way of ruin, 
as I am afraid ſhe is, by her being alone with that 
* young fellow!' Now this lady was no bad phy- 
ſiognomiſt; for it was impoſſible to conceive a 
greater appearance of modeſty, innocence, and ſim- 


- plicity, than what nature had 1 in the coun- 


tenance of that girl; and yet, all appearances not- 
withſtanding, I myſelf (remember, critic, it was in 
my youth) had a few mornings before ſeen that 
very identical picture of all thoſe engaging quali- 


ties in bed with a rake at a bagnio, ſmoaking to- 


bacco, drinking punch, talking obſcenity, and 
ſwearing and curſing with all the impudence and 
impiety of the loweſt and moſt abandoned trull of 


a ſoldier, 
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C HAP. VII. 
In which Miſs Matthews begins ber biftory. 


I SS Matthews having barred the door on 
the inſide, as ſecurely as it was before bar-- 
red on the outſide, proceeded as follows : 

© You may imagine, I am going to begin my 
© hiſtory at the time when you left the country; 

but I cannot help reminding you of ſomethin 
* which happened before. You will ſoon recolleck 
the incident; but I believe you little know the 
conſequence either at that time or ſince, Alas 
I could keep a ſecret then: now I have no ſe- 
crets; the world knows all; and it is not worth 
my while to conceal any thing. Well !- Tou 
will not wonder, I believe.—l proteſt I can hardly 
tell it you even now.—— But I am convinced 
you have too good an _ of yourſelf to be 
ſurpriſed at any conqueſt you may have made. 
re men want that good opinion—and per- 
haps very few had ever more reaſon for it. In- 
deed, Will, you was a charming fellow in thoſe 
days; nay, you are not much altered for the 
- worſe now, at leaſt in the opinion of ſome wo- 
men: for your complexion and features are 
grown much more maſculine than they were.” 
Here Booth made her a low bow, moſt probably 
with a compliment; and, after a little heſitation, 
ſhe again proceeded Do you remember a con- 
* teſt which happened at an aſſembly, betwixt my- 
* ſelf and Miſs Johnſon, about ſtanding upper- 
* moſt? you was then my partner; and young 
Williams danced with the other lady. The par- 
* ticulars are not now worth mentioning, though [ 
* ſuppoſe you have long ſince forgot them. Let it 
* ſuffice that you ſupported my claim, and Wil- 
* liams very ſneakingly gave up that of his part- 
ner, 
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© ner, who was, with much difficulty, afterwards 
© prevailed to dance with him. You ſaid, -I am 
© ſure I repeat the words exactly, that © you would 
© not for the world affront any lady there ; but that 
you thought you might, without any ſuch dan- 
ger, declare that there was no aſſembly in which 
© that lady, meaning your humble ſervant, was not 
© worthy of the uppermoſt place; nor will I, ſaid 
vou, ſuffer the firſt duke in England, when ſhe 
© 18 at the uppermoſt end of the room, and hath 
© called her dance, to lead his partner above her. 
What made this the more pleaſing to me was, 
© that I ſecretly hated Miſs Johnſon. Will you 
© have the reaſon? why then, I will tell you ho- 
© neſtly, ſhe was my rival; — that word perhaps 
© aſtoniſhes you, as. you never, I believe, heard of 
© any one who made his addreſſes to me; and in- 
© deed my heart was, till that night, entirely in- 
different to all mankind. I mean then, that ſhe 
© was my rival for praiſe, for beauty, for dreſs, 
_ © for fortune, and conſequently for admiration, My 
* triumph on this conqueſt is not to be expreſſed, 
© any more than my delight in the perſon to whom 
* 1 chiefly owed it. The former, I fancy, was 
< viſible to the whole company; and I defired it 
< ſhould be ſo; but the latter was ſo well con- 
© cealed, that no one, I am confident, took any 
notice of it, And yet you appeared to me that 
night to be an angel. You looked, you danced, 
you ſpoke every thing charmed me. 
Good heavens!” cries Booth, is it poſſible you 
* ſhould do me ſo much unmerited honour, and 
© I ſhould be dunce enough not to perceive the 
leaſt ſymptom l | | 
© I afſure you,* anſwered ſhe, I did all I could 
to prevent you; and yet 1 almoſt hated you for 
got ſeeing through what I ſtrove to hide. Why, 
© Mr. Booth, was you not more quick-ſighted? — 
* I will anſwer for you—your affections were more 
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© happily diſpoſed of to a much better woman than 
* mylelft, whom you married ſoon afterwards. I 
* ſhould aſk you for her, Mr. Booth; I ſhould 
© have aſked you for her before; but I am un- 
© worthy of aſking for her, or of calling her my 
* acquaintance.” | 

Booth ſtopt her ſhort, as ſhe was running into 
another fit of paſſion, and begged her to omit all 
former matters, and acquaint him with that part 
of her hiſtory to which he was an entire ſtranger. 

She then renewed her diſcourſe as follows: You 
© know, Mr. Booth, I ſoon afterwards left that 
town, upon the death of my grandmother, and 
returned home to my father's houſe-z where I 
had not been long arrived before ſome troops of 
dragoons came to quarter in our neighbourhood, 
Among the officers, there was a cornet, whoſe 
deteſted name was Hebbers, a name I could 
ſcarce- repeat, had I not at the ſame time the 
pleaſure to reflect that he is now no more, My 
father, you know, who is a hearty well-wiſher to 
the preſent government, uſed always to invite the 
officers to his houſe; ſo did he theſe. Nor was 
it long before this cornet, in ſo particular a man- 
ner recommended himſelf to the poor old gentle- 
man (I cannot think of him without tears) that 
our houſe became his principal habitation ; and 
he was rarely at his quarters, unleſs when his 
ſuperior officers obliged him to be there. I ſhall 
ſay nothing of his perſon, nor could that be any 
recommendation to a man; it was ſuch, how- 
ever, as no woman could have made an objection 
to. Nature had certainly wrapt up her odious 
work in a moſt beautiful covering. To fay the 
truth, he was the handſomeſt man, except one 
only, that I ever ſaw—l aſſure you, I have. ſeen 
a handſomer - but—well. He had beſides all 
the qualifications of a gentleman ; was genteel, 
and extremely. polite ; ſpoke French well, and 
Vol. VII. | * danced 
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danced to a miracle; but what chiefly recom- 
mended him to my father, was his ſkill in muſic, 
of which you know that dear man was the moft 
violent lover. I wiſh he was not too ſuſceptible 
of flattery on that head; for I have heard Heb- 
bers often greatly commend my father's perfor- 
mance, and have obſerved, that the good man 
was wonderfully pleaſed with ſuch commenda- 
tions: To fay the truth, it is the only way I can 
account for the extraordinary friendſhip which 
my father conceived for this perſon; ſuch a 
friendſhip that he at laſt became a part of our 
family.” 

This very circumſtance, which, as I am con- 
vinced, ſtrongly recommended him to my fa- 
ther, had the very contrary effect with me; I had 
never any delight in muſic, and it was not without 
much difficulty I was prevailed on to learn to 
play on the harpſichord, in which I had made a 
very ſlender progreſs. As this man, therefore, 
was frequently the occaſion of my being impor- 
tuned to play againſt my will, I began to entertain 
ſome diſlike for him on that account; and as to 
his perſon, I aſſure you, I long continued to look 
on it with great indifference. 

How ſtrange will the art of this man appear 
to you preſently, who had ſufficient addreſs to 
convert that very circumſtance which had at firſt 
occaſioned my diſlike, into the firlt ſeeds of affec- 
tion for him | 

* You have often, I believe, heard my ſiſter 
Betty play on the harpſichord ; ſhe was indeed 
reputed the beſt performer in the whole country. 
I was the fartheſt in the world from regarding 
this perfection of hers with envy. In reality, 
perhaps, I deſpiſed all perfection of this kind; 
at leaſt, as I had neither ſkill nor ambition to 
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excel this way, I looked upon it as a matter of 


mere indifference. 
Heb- 
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< Hebbers firſt put this emulation in my head. 
He took great pains to perſuade me, that I had 
much greater abilities of the muſical kind than 
my ſiſter; and that I might, with the greateſt 
eaſe, if I pleaſed, excel her; offering me, at the 
ſame time, his aſſiſtance, if I would reſolve to un- 
dertake it. 

When he had ſufficiently inflamed my ambi- 
tion, in which perhaps he found too little diffi- 
culty, the continual praiſes of my ſiſter, which be- 
fore I had diſregarded, became more and more 
nauſeous in my ears; and the rather as muſic 
being the favourite paſſion of my father, I be- 
came apprehenſive (not without frequent hints 
from Hebbers of that nature) that ſhe might gain 
too great a preference in his favour. 

Jo my harpſichord then I applied myſelf night 
and day, with ſuch induſtry and attention, that 
I ſoon began to perform in a tolerable manner. I 
do not abſolutely ſay I excelled my ſiſter ; for 
many were of a different opinion; but indeed 
there might be ſome partiality in all that. 

+ Hebbers, at leaſt, declared himſelf on my fide, 
and no body could doubt his judgment. He 
aſſerted openly, that I played in the better man- 
ner of the two; and one day, when I was play- 
ing to him alone, he aftected to burſt into a rap- 
ture of admiration, and, ſqueezing me gently 
by the hand, ſaid, There, madam, I now de- 
clare you excel your ſiſter as much in muſic as, 
added he, in a whiſpering ſigh, you do her, and 
all the world in every other charm.” 

* No woman can bear any ſuperiority in what- 
ever thing ſhe deſires to excel in. I now began 
to hate all the admirers of my ſiſter, to be uneaſy 


at every commendation beſtowed on her ſkill in 


muſic, and conſequently to love Hebbers for the 
Preference which he gave to mine. 
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© It was now that I began to ſurvey the hand- 
ſome perſon of Hebbers with pleaſure. And here, 
Mr. Booth, I will betray to you the grand ſecret 
of our ſex. —— Many women, I believe, do, with 
great innocence, and even with great indifference, 
converſe with men of the fineſt perſons ; but this 
I am confident may be affirmed with truth, that, 
when once a woman comes to aſk this queſtion 
of herſelf; is the man whom I like for ſome 
other reaſon, handſome ? her fate, and his too, 
very ſtrongly depend on her anſwering in the 
affirmative. 

* Hebbers no ſooner perceived that he made an 
impreſſion on my heart, of which, I am ſatisfied, 
I gave him too undeniable tokens, than he affect- 
ed, ona ſudden, to ſhun me in the moſt apparent 
manner. He wore the moſt melancholy air in 
my preſence, and, by his dejected looks and ſighs, 
firmly perſuaded me, that there was fome ſecret 
ſorrow labouring in his boſom; nor will it be 
difficult for you to imagine to what cauſe I im- 
puted it. A 
* Whilſt I was wiſhing for his declaration of a 
paſſion, in which, I thought, I could not be 
miſtaken, and, at the ſame time, trembling, when- 
ever we met, with the apprehenſion of this very 
declaration, the widow Carey came from London 
to make us a viſit, intending to itay the whole 
ſummer at our houſe. 

* Thoſe who know Mrs. Carey, will ſcarce think 
I do her an injury, in faying, ſhe is far trom be- 
ing handſome; and yet ſhe is as finiſhed a co- 
quette as if ſhe had the higheſt beauty to ſupport 
that character. But, perhaps, you have ſeen 


her; and, if you have, I am convinced you will 


readily ſubſcribe to my opinion.” 
Booth anſwered, he had not; and then ſhe pro- 


ceeded as in the following chapter. | 
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The hiſtory of Miſs Matthews continued. 


HIS young lady had not been three days 
with us, before Hebbers grew ſo particular 
with her, that it was generally obſerved, and my 
r father, who, I believe, loved the cornet as 
if he had been his fon, began to jeſt on the oc- 
caſion, as one who would not be diſpleaſed at 
throwing a good jointure into the arms of his 
friend. 
* You will eaſily gueſs, fir, the diſpoſition of my 
mind on this occaſion; but I was not permitted 
to ſuffer long under it; for one day, when Hel- 
bers was alone with me, he took an opportunity 
of expreſſing his abhorrence at the thoughts of 
marrying for intereſt, contrary to his inclinations, 
I was warm on the ſubject, and, I believe, went 
ſo far as to ſay, that none but fools and villains 
did ſo. He replied, with a ſigh, yes, madam, 
but what would you think of a man whoſe hearr 
is all the while bleeding for another woman, to 


whom he would willingly ſacrifice the world; 


but, becauſe he muſt ſacrifice her intereſt as well 
as his own, never durſt even give her a hint of 
that paſſion which was preying on his very vitals ? 
dq you believe, Miſs Fanny, there is ſuch a 
wretch on earth? I anſwered, with an aſſumed 
coldneſs, I did not believe there was. He then 
took me gently by the hand, and, with a look ſo 
tender, that I can not deſcribe it, vowed he was 
himſelf that wretch. Then ſtarting, as if con- 
{cious of an error committed, he cried with a 
faltering voice, what am I ſaying? pardon me, 
Miſs Fanny ; fince I beg only your pity, I never 
will aſk for more.—At theſe words, hearing my 
father coming up, I betrayed myſelf entirely, if, 

| indeed 
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indeed, I had not done it before. I haſtily with- 
drew my hand, crying, huſh! for heaven's ſake, 

my father is juſt coming in; my bluſhes, my 
look, and my accent telling him, I ſuppoſe, all 
which he wiſhed to know. | 

A few days now brought matters to an eclair- 

© ciſſement between us; the being undeceived in 

© what had given me ſo much uneaſineſs, gave me 

a pleaſure too ſweet to be reſiſted. To triumph 
over the widow, for whom I had, in a very RX 
© ſhort time, contracted a moſt inyeterate hatred, | 
* was a pride not to be deſcribed. Hebbers ap- 
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peared to me to be the cauſe of all this happineſs. 
1 doubted--not but that he had the moſt diſinte- 
reſted paſſion for me, and thought him every way | 
worthy of its return. I did return it, and ac 
ceptcd him as my lover. 1 
Ae declared the greateſt apprehenſions of my | 
* father's ſuſpicion, though I am convinced theſe 
were cauſeleſs, had his deſigns been honourable. 
* To blind thele, I conſented that he ſhould carry 
© on ſham addreſſes to the widow, who was now 
* a conſtant jeſt between us ; and he pretended, 
from time to time, to acquaint me faithfully with 
© every thing that paſt at his interviews with her; 
* nor was this faithleſs woman wanting in her part 
© of the deceit. She carried herſelf to me all the 
* while with a ſhew of affection, and pretended to 
* have the utmoſt friendſhip for me. But ſuch are 
the friendſhips of women ! 
At this remark, Booth, though enough affected 
at ſome parts of the ſtory, had great difficulty ta 
retrain from laughter; but, by good luck, he 
elcaped being perceived; and the lady went on 
without interruption. Þ 
I am come now to a part of my narrative in 
* which it is impoſſible to be particular, without 
* being tedious; for as to the commerce between 
* loyers, it is, I believe, much the ſame in all 
== * caſes; | 
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caſes; and there is, perhaps, ſcarce a ſingle phraſe 
that hath not been repeated ten millions of times. 
One thing, however, as I ſtrongly remarked it 
then, ſo I will repeat it to you now. In all our 
converſations, in moments when he fell into the- 
warmeſt raptures, and expreſſed the greateſt un- 
eaſineſs at the delay of his joys, he ſeldom men- 
tioned the word marriage; and never once ſoli- 
cited a day for that purpoſe. Indeed, women 
cannot be cautioned too much againſt ſuch lo- 
vers; for though I have heard, and perhaps, 
truly, of ſome of our ſex of a virtue ſo exalted, 
that it is proof againſt every temptation ; yet the 
generality, I am afraid, are too much in the 

wer of a man to whom they have owned an' 
affection. What is called being upon a good foot- 
ing, is, perhaps, being upon a very dangerous 
one; and a woman who hath given her conſent to 
marry, can hardly be ſaid to be ſafe till ſhe is 
married. 
© And now, fir, I haſten to the period of my 
ruin. We had a wedding in our family ; my 
muſical ſiſter was married to a young fellow as 
muſical as herſelf. Such a match, you may be 


ſure, amongſt other feſtivities, muſt have a ball. 


Oh! Mr. Booth, ſhall modeſty forbid me to re- 
mark to you what paſt on that occaſion ? but why 
do I mention modeſty, who have no pretenſions 
to it? every thing was ſaid, and practiſed, on 
that occaſion, as if the purpoſe had been to in- 
flame the mind of every woman preſent. That 
effect, I freely own to you, it had with me. Mu- 
ſic, dancing, wine, and the molt luſcious conver- - 
ſation, in which my poor dear father innocently 
Joined, raiſed ideas in me of which I ſhall for 
ever repent; and I wiſhed (why ſhould 1 deny 
it?) that it had been my wedding, inſtead of my 


ſiſter's. 
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night, and he loſt no opportunity of improving 
the occaſion. In ſhort, the dreadful evening 
came. My father, though it was a very un- 
uſual thing with him, grew intoxicated with li- 
quor; moſt of the men were in the ſame condi- 
tion; nay, I mylelf drank more than I was ac- 
cuſtomed to, enough to inflame, though not to 
diſorder. I loſt my former bed fellow, my ſiſter, 
and, — you may, I think, gueſs the reſt, the vil- 
lain found means to ſteal to my chamber, and I 
was undone. 

* Two months I paſſed in this deteſted commerce, 
buying, even then, my guilty, half-taſted plea- 
ſures at too dear a rate, with continual horror and 
apprehenſion ; bur what have I paid fince, what 
do I pay now, Mr. Booth? O may my fate be a 
warning to every woman to keep her innocence, 
to reſiſt every temptation, ſince ſhe is certain to 
repent. of the fooliſh bargain May it be a warn- 
ing to her to deal with mankind with care and 
caution; to ſhun the leaſt approaches of diſho- 
nour, and never to confide too much in the ho- 
neſty of a man, nor in her own ſtrength, where 
ſhe has ſo much at ſtake ; let her remember ſhe 
walks on a precipice, and the bottomleſs pit is to 
receive her, if ſhe ſlips; nay, if ſhe makes but 
one falſe ſtep. | 

J aſk your pardon, Mr. Booth, 1 might have 
ſpared theſe exhortations, ſince no woman hears 
me; but you will not wonder at ſeeing me affected 


© on this occaſion.” 


Booth declared he was much more furpriſed at 


her being able ſo well to preſerve her temper in re- 
counting her ſtory. | 
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O fir, anſwered ſhe, I am at length reconciled 
to my fate; and I can now die with pleaſure, 
ſince I die revenged. I am not one of thoſe mean 
wretches who can fit down and lament their miſ- 
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fortunes. If I ever ſhed tears, they are the tears 
of indignation—bur I will proceed. 

It was my fate now to ſolicit marriage; and I 
failed not to do it in the moſt earneſt manner. 
He anſwered me at firſt with procraſtinations, de- 


claring, from time to time, he would mention it 


to my father, and till excuſing himſelf for not 
doing it. At laſt he thought on an expedient to 
obtain a longer reprieve. This was by pretend- 
ing that he ſhould, in a very few weeks, be pre- 
ferred to the command of a troop; and then he 
faid, he could, with ſome confidence, propoſe the 
match, W 

In this delay, I was perſuaded to acquieſce; 
and was indeed pretty eaſy ; for I had nor yet the 


| leaſt miſtruſt of his honour ; but what words can 


paint my ſenſations! when one morning he came 
into my room, with all the marks of dejection in 


his countenance, and throwing an open letter on 


the table, ſaid, there is news, madam, in that 
letter which I am unable to tell you; nor can it 
give you more concern than it hath given me. 
This letter was from his captain, to acquaint 
him, that the rout, as they call it, was arrived, 
and that they were to march within two days. 
And this I am ſince convinced was what he ex- 
pected, inſtead of the preferment which had been 
made the pretence of delaying our marriage. 
* The ſhock which I felt at reading this was in- 
expreſſible, occaſioned indeed principally by the 
departure of a villain whom I loved. However, 
I ſoon acquired ſufficient preſence of mind to re- 
member the main point; and I now inſiſted pe- 
remptarily on his making me immediately his 
wife, whatever might be the confequence. 
* He ſeemed thunderſtruck at this propoſal, be- 
ing, I ſuppoſe, deſticute of any excuſe: but I was 
too impatient to wait for an anſwer, and cried out 
with much eagerneſs, ſure you cannot heſitate a 
moment 
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moment upon this matter—heſitate! madam !' 
replied he - what you aſk is impoſſible — is this a 
time for me to mention a thing of this kind to 
your father? my eyes were now opened all at 
once! fell into a rage little ſhort of madneſs. 
Tell not me, I cried, of impoſſibilities, nor times, 
nor of my father, —— my honour, my reputa- 
tion, my all are at ſtake.—I will have no excuſe, 
no delay—make me your wife this inſtant, or I 
will proclaim you over the face of the whole earth 
for the greateſt of villains. —He anſwered, with 
a kind of ſneer, what will you proclaim, madam ?— 
v-hoſe honour will you injure? my tongue fal- 
tered when I offered to reply, and I fell into a 
violent agony, which ended in a fit; nor do I re- 
member any thing more that paſt, till I found 
myſelf in the arms of my poor affrighted father. 

* O Mr. Booth! what was then my ſituation. 
I tremble even now from the reflection. I muſt 
© ſtopa moment. I can go no farther.* Booth at- 

tempred all in his power to ſooth her; and ſhe 
mY recovered her powers, and proceeded in her 
ory. 
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CHAP, IX. 
In which Miſs Matthews concludes her relation. 


a Bs ORE I had recovered my ſenſes, I had 
, ſufficiently betrayed myſelf to the beſt of 
* men, who inſtead of upbraiding me, or exerting 
any anger, endeavoured to comfort me all he 
* could, with aſſurances that all ſhould yet be well. 
This goodneſs of his affected me with inexpreſ- 
* ſible ſenſations; I proſtrated myſelf before him, 
* embraced and kiſſed his knees, and almoſt diſ- - 
* ſolved in tears, and a degree of tenderneſs hardly 
© to be conceived But I am running into too 
* minute deſcriptions. | 

* Heb- 
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* Hebbers ſeeing me in a fit, had left me, and 


« ſent one of the ſervants to take care of me. He 
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man, in a diſtant part of the kingdom, 


then ran away like a thief from the houſe, with- 
out taking his leave of my father, or once thank- 
ing him for all his civilities. He did not ſtop at 
his quarters, but made directly to London, appre- 
henſive, I believe, either of my father or brother's 
reſentment; for I am convinced he is a coward. 
Indeed his fear of my brother was utterly ground- 
leſs; for I believe he would rather have thanked 
any man who had deſtroyed me; and I am ſure I 
am not in the leaſt behind hand with him in good 
wiſhes. 

© All his inveteracy to me had, however, 'no ef- 
fect on my father, at leaſt at that time; for 
though the good man took ſufficient occaſions to 
reprimand me for my paſt offence, he could not 
be brought to abandon me. A treaty of mar- 
riage was now ſet on foot, in which my father 
himſelf offered me to Hebbers, with a fortune 
ſuperior to- that which had been given with my 
ſiſter ; nor could all my brother's remonſtrances 
againſt it, as an act of the higheſt injuſtice, avail. 
* Hebbers entered into the treaty, though not 
with much warmth. He had even the aſſurance 
to make additional demands on my father, which 
being complied with, every thing was concluded, 
and the villain once more received into the -houſe. 
He ſoon found means to obtain my forgiveneſs 
of his former behaviour; indeed he convinced 
me, fo fooliſhly blind is female loye, that he had 
never been to blame. 

* When every thing was ready for our nuptials, 
and the day of the ceremony was to be appointed, 
in the midſt of my happineſs, I received a letter 
from an unknown hand, acquainting me (gueſs, 
Mr. Booth, how I was ſhocked at receiving it) 
that Mr. Hebbers was already marricd to a wo- 
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I will not tire you with all that paſt at our next 
interview. I communicated the letter to Heb- 
bers, who, after ſome little heſitation, owned the 
fact; and not only owned it, but had the addreſs 
to improve it to his own advantage, to make it 
the means of ſatisfying me concerning all his for- 
mer delays ; which, to ſay the truth, I was not 
ſo much diſpleaſed at imputing to any degree of 
villany, as I ſhould have been to impute it to the 
want of a ſufficient warmth of affection; and 
though the diſappointment of all my hopes, at 
the very inſtant of their expected fruition, threw 
me into the moſt violent diſorders; yet, when I 
came a little to myſelf, he had no great difficulty 
to perſuade me that in every inſtance, with regard 
to me, Hebbers had acted from no other motive 
than from the moſt ardent and ungovernable love. 
And there is, I believe, no crime which a woman 
will not forgive, when ſhe can derive it from that 
fountain. In ſhort, I forgave him all, and am 


-willing to perſuade myſelf I am not weaker than 


the reſt of my ſex. Indeed, Mr. Booth, he hath 
a bewitching tongue, and is maſter of an addreſs 
that no woman could reſiſt. I do aſſure you the 
charms of his perſon are his leaſt perfection, at 
leait in my eye.” 

Here Booth ſmiled, but happily without her per- 


ceiving it. 


c 
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* A freſh difficulty (continued ſhe) now aroſe. 
This was to excuſe the delay of the ceremony to 
my father, who every day very earneſtly urged it. 
This made me fo very unealy, that I at laſt liſtened 
to a propoſal, which if any one, in the days of 
my innocence, or even a few days before, had 
aſſured me I could have ſubmitted to have 
thought of, I ſhould have treated the ſuppoſition 
with the higheſt contempt and indignation ; nay, 
I ſcarce reflect on it now with more horror than 
aſtoniſhment. In ſhort, I agreed to run away 
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with him: To leave my father, my reputation; 
every thing which was or ought to have been deat 
to me, and to live with this villain as a miſtreſs, 
ſince I could not be his wite. 

Was not this an obligation of the higheſt and 
tendereſt kind, and had I not reaſon to expect 
every return in the man's power on whom I had 
conferred it ? 
I will make ſhort of the remainder of my ſtory: 
for what is there of a woman worth relating, after 
what I have told you ? 

© Above a year I lived with this man in an ob- 
ſcure court in London, during which time I had 
a child by him, whom Heaven, I thank it, hath 
been pleaſed to take to itſelf. 

During many months he behaved to me with 
all the apparent tenderneſs, and even fondneſs im- 
aginable ; but alas! how poor was my enjoyment 
of this compared to what it would have been in 
another ſituation ? when he was preſent, life was 
barely tolerable ; but when he was abſent, nothing 
could equal the miſery I endured. I paſt my 
hours almoſt entirely alone : for no company, but 
what I deſpiſed, would conſort with me. Abroad, 
I ſcarce ever went, leſt I ſhould meet any of 
former acquaintance ; for their ſight would have 
plunged a thouſand daggers in my ſoul. My 
only diverſion was going very ſeldom to a play, 
where I hid myſelf in the gallery, with a daugh- 
ter of the woman of the houſe. A girl indeed 
of good ſenſe, and many good qualities : but how 
much beneath me was it to be the companion of 
a creature fo low! O heavens! when I have ſeen 
my equals glittering in a ſide-box, how have the 
thoughts of my loſt honour torn my ſoul P 

* Pardon me, dear madam,* cries Booth, for in- 
terrupting you; but I am under the utmoſt 
anxiety to know what became of your poor fa- 


ther, for whom I have ſo great a reſpe&, and 
* who, 
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* who, I am convinced, muſt fo bitterly feel your 


© loſs.” 
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O Mr. Booth,“ anſwered ſhe, he was ſcarce 
ever out of my thoughts. His dear image ſtill ob- 


< truded itſelf in my mind, and I believe would 


have broken my heart, had I not taken a very 
prepoſterous way to caſe myſelf. I am indeed al- 
moſt aſhamed to tell you; but neceſſity pur it in 
my head. _.You will think the matter too trifling - 
to have been remembered, and ſo it ſurely was; 
nor ſhould I have remembered it on any other oc- 
caſion. You muſt know then, fir, that my bro- 
ther was always my inveterate enemy, and alto- 
gether as fond of my ſiſter. He once prevailed 
with my father to let him take my ſiſter with him 
in the chariot, and by that means I was diſap- 
pointed of going to a ball which I had ſet my 
heart on. The diſappointment, I aſſure you, was 
great at the time; but I had long ſince forgotten 
it. I muſt have been a very bad woman, if I 
had not: for it was the only thing in which I can 
remember that my father ever diſobliged me. 
However, I now revived this in my mind, which 
I arcficially worked up into ſo high an injury, that 
I aſſure you it afforded me no little comfort. 
When any tender idea intruded into my boſom, 
I immediately raiſed this fantom of an injury in 
my imagination, and it conſiderably leſſened the 
fury of that ſorrow which I ſhould have other- 
wiſe felt for the loſs of ſo good « father; who 
— within a few months of my departure from 
im. 
And now, ſir, to draw to a concluſion. One 
night as I was in the gallery at Drury-Lane play- 
houſe, I ſaw below me, in a ſide- box 
was once below me in every place) that- widow 
whom I mentioned to you before——T had ſcarce 
caſt my eyes on this woman, before I was ſo 
ſhocked with the fight, that it almoſt deprived 
* me 
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me of my ſenſes; for the villain Hebbers came 
preſently in, and ſeated himſelf behind her. 

'£ He had been almoſt a month from me, and I 
believed him to be at his quarters in Yorkſhire. 
Gueſs what were my ſenſations, when I beheld 
him ſitting by that baſe woman, and talking to 
her with the utmoſt familiarity. I could not long 
endure this ſight; and having acquainted m 
companion that I was taken ſuddenly ill, I forced 
her to go home with me at the end of the ſecond 


act. 
After a reſtleſs and ſleepleſs night, when I roſe 
the next morning I had the comfort to receive a 
viſit from the woman of the houſe, who, after a 
very ſhort introduction, aſked me when I had 
heard from the captain, and when I expected to 
ſee him? I had not ſtrength or ſpirits to make 
her any anſwer ; and ſhe proceeded thus : indeed 
I did not think the captain would have uſed me 
ſo. My huſband was an officer of the army, as 
well as himſelf; and if a body is a little low in 
the world, I am ſure that is no reaſon for folks to 
trample on a body. I defy the world to fay as I 
ever was guilty of an ill thing. For heaven's 
fake, madam, ſays I, what do you mean]! mean! 
cries ſhe, I am ſure if I had not thought you had 
been captain Hebbers's lady, his lawful lady too, 
you ſhould never have ſet footing in my houſe. 
I would have captain Hebbers know, that though 
I am reduced to let lodgings, I never have en- 
tertained any bur perſons of character. In this 
manner, ſir, ſhe ran on, ſaying many ſhocking 
things not worth repeating, till my anger at laſt 
got the better of my patience as well as my ſor- 
row, and I puſhed her out of the room. 
* She had not been long gone before her daugh- 
ter came to me, and after many expreſſions of 
tenderneſs and pity acquainted me, that her mo- 
ther had juſt found out, by means of the captain's 
© ſervant, 
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ſervant, that the captain was married to another 
lady; which, if you did not know before, ma- 


dam, faid ſhe, I am ſorry to be the meſſenger 
of ſuch ill news. 
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© Think, Mr. Booth, what I muſt have endured 
to ſee myſelf humbled before ſuch a creature as 
this, the daughter of a woman who lets lodg- 
ings! however, having recollected myſelf a little, 
I thought it would be in vain to deny any thing; 
ſo knowing this to be one of the bef natured, 
and moſt ſenſible girls in the world, I reſolved to 
tell her my whole ſtory, and for the future to 
make her my confidante. I anſwered her, there- 
fore, with a good deal of aſſurance, that ſhe need 
not regret telling me this piece of ill news, for I 
had known it before I came to her houſe. 

* Pardon me, madam, replied the girl, you can- 
not poſſibly have known it ſo long; for he hath 
not been married above a week : laſt night was 
the firſt time of his appearing in public with his 
wife at the play. Indeed, I knew very well the 
cauſe of your uneaſineſs there; but would not 
mention, — | 

His wife at the play! anſwered I eagerly, what 
wife! whom do you mean?“ | 

* I mean the widow Carey, madam, replied ſhe, 
to whom the captain was married a few days 
ſince. His ſervant was here laſt night to pay for 
your lodging; and he told it my mother. 

© I know not what anſwer I made, or whether I 
made any; I preſently fell dead on the floor, and 
it was with great difficulty I was brought back to 
life by the poor girl : for neither the mother, nor 
the maid of the houſe, would lend me any aſſiſ- 
tance, both ſeeming to regard me rather as a 
monfter than a woman. 2 | 

* Scarce had I recovered the uſe of my ſenſes, 
when I received a letter from the villain, de- 
claring he had not aſſurance to ſee my face, and 
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very kindly ning me to endeavour to reconcile 


myſelf to my family; concluding with an offer, 
in caſe I did not ſucceed, to allow me twenty . 
pounds a- year to ſupport me in ſome remote part. 
of the kingdom. | 

I] need not mention my indignation at theſe pro- 
poſals. In the higheſt agony of rage, I went in 
a chair to the deteſted houſe, where I eaſily got 
accels to the wretch I had devoted to deſtruction, 
whom I no ſooner found within my reach, than 
I plunged a drawn penknife, which I had pre- 
pared in my pocket for the purpoſe, into his ac- 
curſed heart. For this fact I was immediately 
ſeized, and ſoon after committed hither; and for 
this fact I am ready to die, and ſhall, with plea- 
ſure, receive the ſentence of the law. 

Thus, fir, ſaid ſhe, © I have related to you my 
unhappy ſtory; and if I have tired your patience, 
by dwelling too long on thoſe parts which affected 
me the moſt, I aſk your pardon.” 

Booth made a proper ſpeech on this occaſion, 
and having expreſſed much concern at her preſent 
ſituation, concluded that he hoped her ſentence 
would be milder than ſhe ſeemed to expect. 

Her reply to this was full of ſo much bitterneſs 
and indignation, that we do not think proper to 
record the ſpeech at length; in which, having 
vented her paſſion, ſhe all at once put on a ſerene 
countenance, and, with an air of great compla- 
cency, ſaid, * Well, Mr. Booth, I think I have 
* now a right to ſatisfy my curioſity, at the expence 

of your breath. I may ſay it is not altogether a 
vain curioſity; for perhaps I have had inclina- 
tion enough to intereſt myſelf in whatever con- 
cerns you; but no matter for that thoſe days 
(added ſhe with a ſigh) are now over.“ 
Booth, who was extremely good-natured and 
well bred, told her that ſhe ſhould not command 
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him twice whatever was in his power; and then, 
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after the uſual apology, was going to begin his 
hiſtory, when the keeper arrived and acquainted the 
lady that dinner was ready, at the fame time fay- 
ing, I ſuppoſe, madam, as the gentleman is an 
© acquaintance of yours, he muſt dine with us 
c too.? 

Miſs Matthews told the keeper that ſhe had only 
one word to mention in private to the gentleman, 
and that then they would both attend him. She 
then pulled her purſe from her pocket, in which 
were upwards of twenty guineas, being the remain- 
der of the money for which ſhe had fold a gold re- 
peating watch, her father's preſ-nt, with ſome 
ather trinkets, and deſired Mr. Booth to take what 
he ſhould have occaſion for ;—ſaying, * You know, 
© I believe, dear Will, I never valued money ; and 
now I am ſure I ſhall have very little uſe for it.” 
Booth, with much difficulty, accepted of two gui- 
neas; and then they both together attended the 
keeper. 


GHAP. X. 


Table talk conſiſting of a facetious diſcourſe that paſſed 
in the priſon. 


HERE were aſſembled at the table the go- 
| vernor of theſe (not improperly called infer- 
nal) regions; the lieutenant governor, vulgarly 
named the firft turnkey; Miſs Matthews, Mr. 
Booth, Mr. Robinſon the gambler, ſeveral other 
priſoners of both ſexes, and one Murphy an at- 
torney. 1 
The governor took the firſt opportunity to bring 
the affair of Miſs Matthews fs the carpet, and 
then turning to Murphy, he faid, * it is very lucky 
this gentleman happens to be preſent; I do aſ- 
* fure you, madam, your cauſe cannot be 1. 
ay 1 6 8. 
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hands. He is, I believe, the beſt man in England 
at a defence; I have known him often ſucceed 
© againſt the moſt poſitive evidence.” 

© Fy, fir,” anſwered Murphy, you know I hate 
« all this; but if the lady will truſt me with her 
© cauſe, I will do the beſt in my power. Come, 
* madam, do not be diſcouraged ; a bit of man- 
* ſlaughter and cold iron, I hope, will be the wort : 
or perhaps we may come off better, with a ſhce 
of chance-medley, or /e defendendo.” 

IJ am very ignorant of the law, ſir, cries the 
4 es, madam,” anſwered Murphy, it cannot 
© be expected you ſhould underſtand it. There 
are very few of us who profeſs it, that underſtand 
the whole; —nor is it neceſſary we ſhould. There 
is a great deal of rubbiſh of little uſe about in- 
dictments and abatements, and bars, and eject- 
ments, and trovers, and ſuch ſtuff, with which 
people cram their heads to little purpoſe. The 
chapter of evidence is the main buſineſs; that is 
the ſheet- anchor: that is the rudder, which brings 
the veſſel ſafe in Portum. Evidence is indeed 
the whole, the ſumma totidis, for de non apparenti- 
bus et non inſiſtentibus eandem eſt ratio.” 
© If you addreſs yourſelf to me, fir,” faid the lady, 
* you are much too learned, I aſſure you, for my 
* underſtanding,” 

© Tace, madam,* anſwered Murphy, is Latin 
for a candle: I commend your prudence. I ſhall 
* know the particulars of your caſe when we are 
e, | 

© I hope the lady,“ ſaid Robinſon,” hath no ſu- 
© ſpicion of any perſon here. I hope we are all 
* perſons of honour at this table.? | | 

Den my eyes! anſwered a well. dreſſed wo- 
man, I can anſwer for myſelf and the other la- 
dies; though I never ſaw the lady in my life, ſhe 
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need not be ſhy of us, dn my eyes! I ſcorn to 
* rap * againſt any lady. | 

D n me, madam!” cried another female, I 
honour what you have done. I once put a knife 
into a cull myſclf—ſo my ſervice to you, madam, 
and I wiſh you may come off with /e diffidends 
with all my heart.“ 

beg, good woman,* ſaid Miſs Matthews, 
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« you would talk on ſome other ſubject, and give 


«* yourſelf no concern about my affairs.” 
Tou ſee, ladies,“ cried Murphy, the gentlewo- 
© man doth not care to talk on this matter before 
company; ſo pray do not preſs her.” 

* Nay,” I value the lady's acquaintance no more 
than ſhe values mine,” cries the firſt woman who 
ſpoke “ I have kept as good company as the 


© lady, I believe, every day in the week. Good 


© woman; I do not ule to be ſo treated---If the la- 


dy ſays ſuch another word to me, d- n me, I will 
-* darken her day lights. Marry, come up, good 


woman I—the lady's a whore as well as myſelf; 
and though I am ſent hither to mill doll, dn 
my eyes, I have money enough to buy it off as 
well as the lady herſelf.” 

Action might perhaps ſoon have enſued this 
ſpeech, had not the keeper interpoſed his autho- 
rity, and put an end to any further diſpute. Soon 
after which, the company broke up; and none but 


himſelf, Mr. Murphy, Captain Booth, and Miſs 


Matthews remained together. 

Miſs Matthews then, at the entreaty of the 
keeper, began to open her caſe to Mr. Murphy, 
whom ſhe admitted to be her ſolicitor, though ſhe 


ſtill declared ſhe was indifferent as to the event of 


the trial. | 


Mr. Murphy having heard all the particulars 
with which the reader is already acquainted (as far 


A cant word, meaning to ſwear, or rather to perjure your- 
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there is but one circumſtance, madam, which I / 
wiſh was out of the caſe; and that we mult put 
out of it: I mean the carrying the penknife 


drawn into the room with you; tor that ſeems to 


imply malice prepenſive, as we call it in the law: 
this circumſtance therefore muſt not appear againſt ' 


you; and if the ſervant who was in the room ob- 


ſerved this, he muſt be bought off at all hazards. / 
All here, you fay, are friends; therefore I tell 
you openly, you muſt furniſh me with money 
ſufficient for this purpoſe. Malice is all we have 


to guard againſt. | 

I would not preſume, fir,* cries Booth, © to in- 
form you in the Law; but I have heard in caſe of 
ſtabbing, a man may be indicted upon the ſta- 


tute; and it is capital, though no malice ap- 


ars. 

© You ſay true, fir,* anſwered Murphy, a man 
may be indicted contra formam ſtatutis; and that 
method, I allow you, requires no malice ; I pre- 
ſume you are a lawyer, fir ?? 

© No, indeed, fir, anſwered Booth, I know 
nothing of the law. 

* Then, fir, I will tell you---If a man be in- 
dicted contra formam ſtatutis, as we ſay, no malice 
is neceſſary; becauſe the form of the ſtatute 
makes malice ; and then what we have to guard 
againſt is having ſtruck the firſt blow---pox on't, 
it is unlucky this was done in a room---If it had 
been in the ſtreet, we could have had five or fix 


witneſſes to have proved the firſt blow, cheaper, 


than I am afraid we ſhall get this one; for when 
a man knows, from the unhappy circumſtances 
of the caſe, that you can procure no other wit- 


neſs. but himſelf, he is always dear. It is fo in all 


other ways of bulineſs---I am very implicit, you 


ſee; but we are all among friends. The fafgit 


way is to furniſh me with money enough to ar 
| E 3 ; him 
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him a good round ſum at once; and, I think, (it 
© is for your good I ſpeak) fifty pounds is the leaſt 
that can be offered him. I do aſſure you, I would 
offer him no leſs, was it my own caſe. 

And do you think, ſir,” {aid ſhe, that I would 
* ſave my life at the expence of hiring another to 
perjure himſelf ? 

Ay, furely do I,* cries Murphy, for where is 
© the fault, admitting there is ſome fault in perjury, 
© as you call it; and to be ſure, it is ſuch a matter, 
as every man would rather wiſh to avoid than not: 
© and yet, as it may be managed, there is not ſo 
© much as ſome people are apt to imagine in it; 
© for he need not kiſs the book, and then pray 
* where is the perjury ? but if the crier is ſharper 
than ordinary, what is it he kiſſes? is it any thin, 
© but a bit of calves-ſkin? I am ſure a man mu 
© be a very bad chriſtian himſelf, who would not 
do ſo much as that to ſave the life of any chriſtian 
© whatever, much more of ſo pretty. a lady---In- 
© deed, madam, if we can make out but a tolerable 
© caſe, ſo much beauty will go a great ways with 
the judge and the jury too.” | 

The latter part of this ſpeech, notwithſtanding 
the mouth it came from, cauſed Miſs Matthews to 
_— much of the indignation which began to 
ariſe at the former; and ſhe anſwered with a ſmile, 
* fir, you are a great caſuiſt in theſe matters; but 
* we need argue no longer concerning them; for if 
* fifty pounds would ſave my life, I aſſure you I 
© could not command that fum. The little money 
© I have in my pocket is all I can call my own; and, 
I apprehend, in the ſituation I am in, I ſhall have 
very little of that to ſpare. | 

Come, come, madam,* cries Murphy, life is 
© ſweet, let me tell you, and never ſweeter than 
© when we are near loſing it. I have known many 
© a man very brave and undaunted at his firſt com- 
* nuttment, who, when buſineſs began to "_—_ A 
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« htle upon him, hath changed his note.---It is no 
time to be ſaving in your condition.“ 

The keeper, who, after the liberality of Miſs 
Matthews, and on ſeeing a purſe of guineas in her 
hand, had conceived a great opinion of her wealth, 
no ſooner heard that the ſum which he had in in- 
tention intirely confiſcated for his own uſe, was at- 
tempted to be broke in upon, thought it high time 
to be upon his guard. To be fure,* cries he, 
Mr. Murphy, life is ſweet, as you ſay, that mutt 
be acknowledged; to be ſure life is ſweet ; but 
« ſweet as it is, no perſons can advance more than 
they are worth to fave it. And indeed, if the 
lady can command no more money than that 
little ſhe mentions, ſhe is to be commended for 
her unwillingneſs to part with any of it; for, to 
be ſure, as ſhe ſays, the will want every farthing 
Jof that, to live like a gentlewoman till ſhe comes 
to her trial. And, to be ſure, as ſweet as life is, 
people ought to take care to be able to live ſweetly 
while they do live: beſides, I cannot help ſaying, 
the lady ſhews herſelf to be what ſhe is, by her 
abhorrence of perjury, which is certainly a very 
dreadful crime. And, though the not kiſſing the 
book doth, as you ſay, make a great deal of dif- 
ference ; and, if a man had a great while to live 
and repent, perhaps he might ſwallow it well 
enough; yet, when people comes to be near their 
end, (as who can venture to foretell what will be 
the lady's caſe!) they ought to take care not to 
over-burthen their conſcience, I hope the lady's 
caſe will not be found murder; for I am ſure J 
always wiſh well to all my priſoners, who ſhew 
themſelves to be gentlemen, or gentlewomen ; 
yet one ſhould always fear the wort. 

* Indeed, fir, you ſpeak like an oracle,“ an- 
ſwered the lady; and one ſubornation of per- 
* jury would fit heavier on my conſcience, than 


twenty ſuch murders as I am guilty of. 
E 4 * Nay, 
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Nay, to be ſure, madam,* anſwered the keeper, 
© no body can pretend to tell what provocation you 
muſt have had; and certainly, it can never be im- 
agined, that a lady who behaves herſelt ſo hand- 
ſomely as _ have done ever ſince you have been 
under my keys, ſhould be guilty of killing a man 
without being very highly provoked to do it.” , 
Mr. Murphy was, I believe, going to anſwer, 
when he was called out of the room ; after which, 
nothing paſſed berween the remaining perſons worth 
relating, till Booth and the lady retired back again 
into the lady's apartment. 

Here they fel] immediately to commenting orf the 
foregoing diſcourſe ; but as their comments were, 
I believe, the ſame with what moſt readers have 
made on the ſame occaſion, we ſhall omit them. At 
laſt Miſs Matthews reminding her companion of 
his promiſe of relating to her what had befallen 
him ſince the interruption of their former ac- 
quaintance, he began, as is written in the next book 
of this hiſtory. | 
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BOOK II. 


CHAP. I. 
In which Captain Booth begins to relate bis hiſtory. 


HE tea-cable being removed, and Mr. Booth 
and the lady left alone, he proceeded as fol- 


Since you deſire, madam, to know the parti- 
culars of my courtſhip to that beſt and deareſt of 
women, whom I afterwards married; I will en- 
deavour to recolle& them as well as I can, at 
leaſt all thoſe incidents which are moſt worth re 
lating to you. = 
© If the vulgar opinion of the fatality in mar- 
riage had ever any foundation, it ſurely appeared 
in my marriage with my Amelia. I knew her in 
the firſt dawn of her beauty; and, I believe, ma- 
dam, ſhe had as much as ever fell to the ſhare 
of a woman ; but though I always admired her, 
it was long without any ſpark of love. Perhaps 
the general admiration which at that time pur- 
ſued her, the reſpect paid her by perſons of the 
higheſt rank, and the numberleſs addreſſes which 
were. made her by men of great fortune, pre- 
vented my aſpiring at the poſſeſſion of thoſe 
charms, which ſeemed ſo abſolutely out of my 
reach. However it was, 1 aſſure you, the ow 
| * dent 
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dent which deprived her of the admiration of 
others, made the firſt great impreſſion on my 
heart in her favour. The injury done to her 
beauty by the overturning of a chaiſe, by which, 
as you may well remember, her lovely noſe was 
beat all to pieces, gave me an aſſurance that the 
woman who had been ſo much adored for the 
charms of her perſon, deſerved a much higher 
adoration to be paid to her mind : for that ſhe 
was in the latter reſpect infinitely more ſuperior to 
the reſt of her ſex, than ſhe had ever been in the 
former, | | 
I admire your taſte extremely,” cried the lady. 


I remember perfectly well the great heroiſm with 
4 
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which your Amelia bore that misfortune. 

* Good heavens! madam,* anſwered he, © what a 
magnanimity of mind did her behaviour demon- 
ſtrate! if the world have extolled the firmneſs of 
foul in a man who can ſupport the loſs of fortune; 
of a general, who can be compoſed after the 
loſs of a victory; or of a king, who can be con- 
tented with the loſs of a crown; with what aſto- 
niſhment ought we to behold, with what praiſes 
to honour a young lady, who can, with-patience 
and reſignation ſubmit, to the loſs of exquiſite 
beauty, in other words, to the loſs of fortune, 
power, glory; every thing which human nature 
is apt to court and rejoice in! what muſt be the 
mind, which can bear to be deprived of all theſe. 
in a moment, and by an unfortunate trifling acci- 
dent; which could ſupport all this, together with 
the moſt exquiſite torments of body, and with 
dignity, with reſignation, without complaining, 
almoſt without a tear, undergo the mo aint 
and dreadful operations of ſurgery in ſuch a ſitua- 
tion.“ Here he ſtopt, a torrent of tears 
ſhed from his eyes; ſuch tears as are apt to flow 
om a truly noble heart, at the hearing of. any 


thing 
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thing ſurpriſingly great and glorious. As ſoon as 
he was able he again proceeded thus : 

Would you think, Miſs Matthews, that the 
misfortune of my Amelia was capable of any ag- 
gravation ! I aſſure you, ſhe hath often told me 


weighed all the other ingredients. This was the 
cruel inſults ſhe received from ſome of her moſt 
intimate acquaintance, ſeveral of whom, after 
many diſtortions and grimaces, have turned their 
heads aſide, unable to ſupport their ſecret triumph, 
and burſt into a loud laugh in her hearing.“ 

« Good heaven!* cried Miſs Matthews, what 
« deteſtable actions will this contemptible paſſion 
of envy prevail on our ſex to commit? 

An occaſion of this kind, as ſhe hath ſince told 
me, made the firſt impreſſion on her gentle heart 


where poor Amelia's accident was the ſubject of 
much mirth and pleaſantry. One of theſe ſaid, 
ſhe hoped Miſs would not hold her head fo high 
for the future. Another anſwered, I do not know, 
madam, what ſhe may do with her head, but I 
am convinced ſhe will never more turn up her 
noſe at her betters. Another cried, what a very 
proper match might now be made between Amelia 
and a certain captain, who had unfortunately re- 
ceived an injury in the ſame part, though trom 
no ſhameful cauſe. Many other farcaſms were 
thrown out, very unworthy to be repeated. I was 
hurt with perceiving ſo much malice in human 
ſhape, and cried out very bluntly, indeed, ladies, 
you need not expreſs ſuch ſatisfaction at poor 
Miſs Emily's accident: for ſhe will ſtill be the 
handſomeſt woman in England, This ſpeech of 
mine was afterwards variouſly repeated, by fame 
to my honour, and by others repreſented in a con - 
* trary light; indeed it was often reported wi 
1 mu 
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in my favour. I was one day in company with 
ſeveral young ladies, or rather young devils, 


it was aggravated with a circumſtance which out- 
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much ruder than it was. However, it at length 


© reached Amelia's ears. She ſaid ſhe was ve 
© much obliged to me; ſince 1 could have fo muth 
* compaſſion for her as to be rude to a lady on her 
© account. | | . 

About a month after the accident, when Amelia 


© began to ſee company, in a maſk, I had the ho- 


© nour to drink tea with her. We were alone to- 


© gether, and I begged her to indulge my curioſity 
* by ſhewing me her face. She anſwered in a moſt 


obliging manner, © perhaps, Mr. Booth, you 


4 will af little know me when my maſk is off, as 


«when it is on; and at the ſame inſtant unmaſk- 
« ed.” — The ſurgeon's ſkill was the leaſt I confi- 
© dered. A thouſand tender ideas ruſhed all at once 
© on my mind. I was unable to contain myſelf, 


© and eagerly kiſſing her hand, I cried=Upon'my 
< ſoul; madam, you never appeared to me ſo lovely 


© as at this inſtant. Nothing more remarkable 
_ © paſſed at this viſit; but I ſincerely believe we 
© were neither of us hereafter indifferent to each 
other. | | 2 
Many months, however, paſſed after this, be- 
© fore I ever thought ſeriouſly of making her my 
wife. Not that I wanted ſufficient love tor Ame- 


© lia, Indeed it aroſe from the vaſt affection I bore 


© her. I conſidered my own as a deſperate for- 
* tune, hers as entirely dependant on her mother, 


* who was a woman, you know, of violent paſ- 


* fions, and very unlikely to conſent to a match fo 
highly contrary to the intereſt ' of her daughter. 
The more I loved Amelia, the more firmly I re- 
< ſolved within myſelf never to propoſe love to her 
* ſeriouſly. Such a dupe was my underſtanding to 
my heart; and ſo fooliſhly did I imagine I could 
* be maſter of a flame to which I was every day 
adding fuel. 5 ü 
0 Miſs Matthews | we have heard of men en- 
* tirely maſters of their paſſions, and of hearts which 
| * can 
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can carry this fire in them, and conceal it at their 
© pleaſure,, Perhaps there may be ſuch; but if 
there are, thoſe: hearts may be compared, I be- 
lieve, to damps, in which it is more difficult to 
keep fire alive than to prevent its blazing: in 
mine, it was placed in the midſt of combuſtible 
matter. | | 
After ſeveral viſits, in which looks and ſighs 
had been interchanged on both ſides, but without 
the leaſt mention of paſſion in private, one day 
the diſcourſe between us, when alone, happened 
to turn on love; I ſay happened, for I proteſt ic 
was not deſigned on my ſide, and I am as firmly 
convinced not on hers. I was now no longer 
maſter of myſelf; . I declared myſelf the moſt 
wretched of all martyrs to this tender paſſion 
that I had long concealed it from its object. At 
length, after mentioning many particulars, ſup- 
preſſing, however, thoſe which muſt have ne- 
ceſſarily brought it home to Amelia, I concluded 
with begging her to be the confidante, of my 
amour, and to give me her advice on that oc- 
caſion. | | | | 
* Amelia, (O I ſhall never forget the dear per- 
turbation !) appeared all confulion at this inſtant, 
She trembled, turned pale, and diſcovered how 
well -ſhe underſtood me, by a thouſand more 
ſymptoms than I could take notice of, in a ſtate 
of mind ſo very little different from her . own. 
At laſt, with faltering accents, the ſaid, I had 
made a very ill choice of a counſellor, in a matter 
in which ſhe was ſo ignorant. Adding, at laſt, 
I believe, Mr. Booth, you gentlemen, want very 
little advice in theſe affairs, which you all under- 
ſtand better than we do. | 
© I will relate no more of our converſation at pre- 
ſent; indeed I am afraid I tire you with too 
many particulars, | 
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O no, anſwered ſhe, * I ſhould be glad to hear 
© every ſtep of an amour which had ſo tender a 
beginning. Tell me every thing you faid or 
did, if you can remember it.“ 

He then proceeded, and ſo will we in the next 
chapter. | 


CHAP. I. 


Mx. Booth continues bis ſtory. In this chapter there are 

' ſome paſſages that ferve as a kind of touchſtone, 
by which a young lady may examine the heart of ber 
lover. I would adviſe, therefore, that every lover be 
obliged to read it over in the preſence of bis miſtreſs, 
and that fhe carefully watch his emotions while be is 
reading. | 


* F WAS under the utmoſt concern,“ cries Booth, 
when I retired from my viſit, and had re- 
© flected cooly on what I had faid. I now faw 
0 221 that I had made downright love to Ame- 
© lia; and I feared, ſuch was my vanity, that I had 
© already gone too far, and been too ſucceſsful. 
© Feared! do I ſay, could I fear what I hoped? 
© how ſhall ] deſcribe the anxiety of my mind! 
© You need give yourſelf no great pain,” cried 
Mifs Matthews, to deſcribe what I can ſo eaſil 
© gueſs, To be honeſt with you, Mr. Booth, I do 
© not agree with your lady's opinion, that the men 
© have a ſuperior underſtanding in the matters of 
© love. Men are often blind to the pafſions of wo- 
men; but every woman is as quick-ſtghted as a 
© hawk on theſe occaſions ; nor is there one article 
in the whole ſcience which is not underſtood by 
all our ſex. | 
However, madam,* ſaid Mr. Booth, I now un- 
© dertook to deceive Amelia. I abftained three 
days from ſeeing her; to ſay the truth, I endea- 
voured to work myſelf up to a reſolution of leav- 
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ing her for ever; but when I could not fo far 
« ſubdue my paſſion——But why do I talk non- 
< ſenſe, of ſubduing paſſion ? I ſhould ſay when no 
© other paſſion could ſurmount my love, I returned 
© to viſit her, and now I attempted the ſtrangeſt 
© project which ever entered into the filly head of a 
5 — This was to perſuade Amelia that I was 
« really in love in another place, and had literally 
expreſſed my meaning, when I aſked her advice, 
and deſired her to be my confidante. 

© I therefore forged a meeting to have been be- 
* tween me and my imaginary miſtreſs, ſince I had 
© laſt ſeen Amelia, and related the particulars as well 
as I could invent them, which had paſt at our 
* converſation. | 
Poor Amelia preſently ſwallowed this bait; and, 
as ſhe hath told me ſince, abſolutely believed me 
to be in earneſt, Poor dear love ! how ſhould the 
ſincereſt of hearts have any idea of deceit ? for 
* with all her ſimplicity, I aſſure you ſhe is the moſt 
* ſenſible woman in the world. | 

© It is highly generous and good in you,“ (ſaid 
Miſs Matthews, with a fly ſneer) © to unpute to 
* honefty what others would perhaps call credulity. 

© I proteſt, madam,” anſwered he, I do her no 
more than juſtice. A good heart will at all times 
© betray the beſt head in the world. _—— Well, ma- 
dam, my angel was now, if poſſible, more con- 
© fuſed than before. She looked fo lilly, you can 
hardly believe it. — 

Tes, yes, I can,“ anſwered the lady, with a 
laugh, I can believe it. — Well, well, go on. * Af- 
ter ſome heſitation, cried he, my Amelia faid 
* faintly to me, Mr. Booth, you uſe me very ill; 
« you defire mie to be your confidante, and con- 
« ceal from me the name of your miſtreſs,” 

© 1s it poſſible then, madam, anſwered If that 
you cannot gueſs her, when I tell you ſhe is one 


* of your acquaintance, and lives in this town * 
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My acquaintance,” ſaid ſne, La! Mr. Booth. 
6 In this town, I-II thought I could have 
«-ouefſed for once; but I have an ill talent that 
« way—l will never attempt to gueſs any thing 
again.“ Indeed I do her an injury when I pre- 
© tend to repreſent her manner. Her manner, look, 
voice, every thing was inimitable ; ſuch ſweet- 
© neſs, ſoftneſs, innocence, modeſty. Upon my 
< ſoul, if ever man could boaſt of his reſolution, 
I think I might now, that I abſtained from falling 
<-proſtrate at her feet, and adoring her. However, 
I triumphed; pride, I believe, triumphed, or per- 
© haps love got the better of love. We once more 
© parted, and I promiſed, the next time I ſaw her, 
© to reveal the name of my miſtreſs. * 
I now had, I thought, gained a complete vic- 
tory over myſelf ; and no ſmall compliments did 
I pay to my own reſolution. In ſhort, I triumphed 
as cowards and niggards do when they flatter 
themſelves with having given ſome ſuppoſed in- 
« ſtance of courage or generoſity ; and my triumph 
« laſted as long; that is to ſay, till my aſcendent 
* paſſion had a proper opportunity of diſplaying 
< itſelf in its true and natural colours. | 

* Having hitherto ſucceeded ſo well in my own 
opinion, and obtained this mighty ſelf-conqueſt, 
I now entertained a deſign of exerting the moſt 
romantic generoſity, and of curing that unhappy 
* paſſion which I perceived I had raiſed in Amelia. 

Among the ladies who had expreſſed the greateſt 
* ſatisfaction at my Amelia's misfortune, Miſs Oſ- 
-* borne had diſtinguiſhed herſelf in a very eminent 
degree; ſhe was indeed the next in beauty to my 
angel, nay, ſhe had diſputed the preference, and 
had ſome among her admirers, who were blind 
enough to give it in her favour,” _ APE 

Well, cries the lady, I will allow you to call 
them blind; but Miſs Oſborne was a charming 
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She certainly was handſome,' anſwered he, 
and a very conſiderable fortune; ſo I thought my 
Amelia would have little difficulty in believing 
me, when I fixed on her as my miſtreſs. And I 
concluded, that my thus placing my affections on 
her known enemy, would be the ſureſt merhod of 
eradicating every tender idea with which I had 
been ever honoured by Amelia. 

Well then, to Amelia I went ; ſhe received me 
with more than uſual coldneſs and reſerve. In 
which, to confeſs the truth, there appeared to me 
more of anger than indifference, and more of 
dejection than of either. After ſome ſhort intro- 
duction, I revived the diſcourſe of my amour, 
and-preſently mentioned Miſs Oſborne as the lady 
whole name I had concealed ; adding, that the 
true reaſon why I did not mention her before, 
was, that I apprehended there was ſome little diſ- 
tance between them, which I hoped to have the 
happineſs of accommodating. 
Amelia anſwered with much gravity.* If you 


* know, ſir, that there is any diſtance between us, 
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I ſuppoſe you know the reaſon of that diſtance ; 
-and then, I think, I could not have expected to be 
affronted by her name. I would not have you 
think, Mr. Booth, that I hate Miſs Oſborne. 
No! Heaven is my witneſs, I deſpiſe her too 
much. Indeed, when I reflect how much I loved 
the woman who hath treated me ſo cruelly, I own 
it gives me pain—WhenT lay, as I then imagined, 
and as all about me believed, on my death-bed, 
in all che agonies of pain and miſery, to become 
the object of laughter to my deareſt friend. _O 
Mr. Booth, it is a cruel reflexion! and could I 
after this have expected from you :—but why, 
not from you, to whom I am a perſon entirely in- 
different, if ſuch a friend could treat me ſo bar- 
barouſly?“ 
Vor. VII. 1 Dur- 
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During the teſt part of this ſpeech, the 


tears ſtreamed from her bright eyes. I could en- 
dure it no longer. I caught up the word indiffe- 
rent, and repeated it, ſaying, do you think then, 
madam, that Miſs Emily is indifferent to me?“ 
Les ſurely, I do,” anſwered ſhe, £* I know I 
« am; indeed, why ſhould I not be indifferent to 
44 you Ga ; . 
 * Have my eyes,” ſaid I, then, declared no- 
thing? 

« O there is no need of your eyes,” anſwered 
ſhe. © Your tongue hath declared that you have 
* ſingled out of all woman-kind my greateſt, I will 
« ſay, my baſeſt enemy.——1I own I once thought 
<« that character would have been no recommenda- 
&© tion to you. — but why did I think ſo? I was 
born to deceive myſelf.” 

© I then fell on my knees before her; and forc- 
© ing her hand, cried out, O my Amelia, I can 
* bear no longer. You are the only miſtreſs of my 
< affeftions; you are the deity I adore. In this 
ſtyle, I ran on for above two or three minutes, 
what it is impoſſible to repeat, till a torrent of 
contending paſſions, together with the ſurpriſe, 
overpowered her gentle ſpirits, and ſhe fainted 
away in my arms. þ 

Jo deſcribe my ſenſation till ſhe returned to 
herſelf, is not in my power.—You need not,” 
cried Miſs Matthews.-Oh ; happy Amelia] why, 
had I not been bleſt with ſuch a paſſion ?“ I am 
convinced, madam,” continued he, you cannot 
expect all the particulars of the tender ſcene which 
enſued. I was not enough in my ſenſes to re- 
member it all. Let it ſuffice to ſay, that That 
behaviour with which Amelia, while ignorant of 
its motive, had been ſo much diſpleaſed, when 
ſhe became ſenſible of that motive, proved the 
ſtrongeſt recommendation to her favour ; and ſhe 
was pleaſed to call it genereus. 
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© Generous !* repeated the lady, and ſo it was 
< almoſt beyond the reach of humanity. I queſtion 
* whether you ever had an equal.” ry” 

Perhaps the critical reader may have [the ſame 
doubt with Miſs Matthews; and, leſt he ſhould; 
we will here make a gap in our hiſtory, to give 
him an opportunity of accurately conſidering whe- 
ther this conduct of Mr. Booth was natural or no; 
and conſequently, whether we have, in this place, 
maintained or deviated from that ſtrict adherence to 
univerſal truth which we profeſs above all other 
hiſtorians. | | 


CHAP. III. 
De narrative continued. More of the touchſtone:; - 


OOTH made a proper acknowledgment of 
Miſs Matthews's civility, and then renewed 
tis ſtory. 

* We were upon the footing of lovers; and 
Amelia threw off her reſerve more and more, till 
at length I found all that return of my affection 
© which the tendereft lover can require. 

© My fituation would' now have been a paradiſe, 
© had not my happineſs been interrupted with the 
© ſame reflexions I have already mentioned ; had I' 
© not, in ſhort, concluded, that I muſt derive all my 
© joys from the almoſt certain ruin of that dear 
* creature to whom I ſhould owe them. 

* This thought haunted me night and day; till 
* I, at laft, grew unable to ſupport it: I therefore 
* reſolved, in the ſtrongeſt manner, to lay it before 
Amelia. | 

One evening then, after the higheſt profeſſions 
© of the moſt diſintereſted love, in which Heaven 
* knows my ſincerity, I took an occaſion to ſpeak 
to Amelia, in the following manner: 
| a4 F 2 « Too 
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« Too true is it, I am afraid, my deareſt crea- 
ture, that the higheſt human happineſs is im- 
perfect. How rich would be my cup, was it not 
for one poiſonous drop which imbitters the whole 
O Amelia, what muſt be the conſequence of my 
ever having the honour to call you mine!—You 
know my ſituation in life, and you know your 
own : I have nothing more than the poor pro- 
viſion of an enſign's commiſſion to depend on; 
your ſole dependance is on your mother; ſhould 
any act of diſobedience defeat your expectations, 
how wretched muſt your lot be with me! O 
Amelia, how ghaſtly an object to my mind is the 
apprehenſion of your diſtreſs! can I bear to re- 
flect a moment on the certainty of your forego- 
ing all the conveniencies of life; on the poſſi- 
bility of your ſuffering all its moſt dreadful in- 
conveniencies ! what muſt be my miſery then, to 
ſee you in ſuch a ſituation, and to upbraid myſelf 
with being the accurſed cauſe of bringing you to. 
it! ſuppoſe too, in ſuch a ſeaſon, I ſhould be 
ſummoned from you. Could I ſubmit to ſee you 
encounter all the hazards, the fatigues of war, 
with me! you could not yourſelf, however wil- 
ling, ſupport them .a ſingle campaign. What 
then, muſt I leave you to ſtarve alone, deprived 
of the tenderneſs of a huſband, deprived too of 
the tenderneſs of the beſt of mothers, through 
my means ? a woman molt dear to me, for being 
the parent, the nurſe, and the friend of my 
Amelia, — But, O my tweet creature, carry 
your thoughts a little farther. Think of the 
tendereſt conſequences, the deareſt pledges of 


our love. Can I bear to think of entailing beg- 


gary on the poſterity of my Amelia ? on our 
O Heavens! on our children ?=On the other 
ſide, is it poſſible even to mention the word—I 
will not, muſt not, cannot, cannot, part with 

| you 
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« you. What muſt we do, Amelia? it is now I 
<& ſincerely aſk your advice.” 

What advice can I give you,“ ſaid ſhe, in ſuch 
£ an alternative? would to Heaven we had never 
< met.” a | 
© Theſe words were accompanied with a ſigh, and 
a look inexpreſſibly tender, the tears at the ſame 
time overflowing all her lovely -cheeks. I was 
endeavouring to reply, when I was interrupted by 
what ſoon put an end to the ſcene. 

Our amour had already been buzzed all over 
the town; and it came at laſt to the ears of Mrs. 
Harris : I had, indeed, obſerved of late a great 
alteration in that lady's behaviour towards me, 
whenever I viſited at the houſe; nor could I, for 
a long time, before this evening, ever obtain a 
private interview with Amelia; and now, it ſeems, 
I owed it to her mother's intention of over-hear- 
ing all that paſſed between us. | 
At the period then abovementioned, Mrs. 
Harris burſt from the cloſet, where ſhe had hid 
herſelf, and ſurpriſed her daughter, reclining on 
my boſom, in all that tender ſorrow I have juſt 
deſcribed. I will not attempt to paint the rage 
of the mother, or the daughter's confuſion, or 
my own. Here are very fine doings, indeed,” 
cries Mrs. Harris; ** You have made a noble 
uſe, Amelia, of my indulgence, and the truſt I 
repoſed in you. As for you, Mr. Boeth, I will 
not accuſe you; you have uſed my child, as I 
ought to have expected; I may thank myſelf 
% for what hath happened,” with much more of 
the ſame kind, before ſhe would ſuffer me to 
© ſpeak; but, at laſt, I obtained a hearing, and 
offered to excuſe my poor Amelia, who was 
ready to ſink into the earth under the oppreſſion 
* of grief, by taking as much blame as I could 
© on myſelf.” Mrs. Harris anſwered, ** No, fir, I 
* muſt ſay you are innocent in compariſon of her; 
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* nay, I can ſay, I have heard you uſe diſſuaſive 
« arguments; and I promiſe you they are of weight. 
] have, I thank heaven, one dutiful child, and I 
c“ ſhall henceforth think her my only one:“ © She 
then forced the poor, trembling, fainting Amelia 
out of the room; which when ſhe had done, ſhe 
began very cooly to reaſon with me on the folly, 
as well as iniquity, which I had been guilty of; 
and repeated to me almoſt every word I had be- 
fore urged to her daughter. In fine, ſhe, at laſt, 
obtained of me a promiſe that I would foon go 
to my regiment, and ſubmit to any miſery, ra- 
ther than that of being the ruin of Amelia. 
I now, for many days, endured the greateſt 
torments which the human mind 1s, I believe 
capable of feeling: and I can honeſtly ſay I tried 
all the means, and applied every argument which 
I could raiſe to cure me of my love. And to 
make thele the more effectual, I ſpent every 
night in walking backwards and forwards in the 
ſight of Mrs. Harris's houſe, where I never failed 
to find ſome object or other, which raiſed ſome 
tender idea of my lovely Amelia, and almoſt 
drove me to diſtraction. | 

And, don't you think, fir,” ſaid Miſs Mat- 
thews, * you took a moſt prepoſterous method to 
cure yourlelt ?? 

Alas, madam,” anſwered he, you cannot ſee 
* it in a more abſurd light than I do; but thoſe 
* know little of real love or grief, who do not 
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know how much we deceive ourſelves when we 


pretend to aim at the cure of either. It is with 
* theſe, as it is with ſome diſtempers of the body, 
* nothing is, in the leaſt, agreeable to us but what 
* ſerves to heighten the diſeaſe. | 

At the end of a fortnight, when I was driven 
* almoſt to the higheſt degree of deſpair, and could 
* contrive no method of conveying a letter to 
Amelia, how was I ſurpriſed when Mrs. Harris's 
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« ſeryant brought me a card, with an invitation 
from the mother herſelf, to drink tea that even- 
ing at her houſe! 

* You will eaſily believe, madam, that I did not 


(fail ſo agreeable an appointment; on my arrival, 


© I was introduced into a large company of men 
* and women, Mrs. Harris, and my Amelia being 
part of the company. 

* Amelia ſeemed in my eyes to look more beau- 
tiful than ever, and behaved with all the gaiety 
imaginable. The old lady treated me with much 
civility; but the young lady took little notice of 
me, and addreſſed moſt of her diſcourſe to ano- 
ther gentleman preſent. Indeed, ſhe now and 
then gave me a look of no diſcouraging kind ; 
and I obſerved her colour change more than once, 
when her eyes met mine : circumftances which, 
perhaps, ought to have afforded me ſufficient 
comfort; but they could not allay the thouſand 
doubts and fears with which I was alarmed : for 
my anxious thoughts ſuggeſted no leſs to me than 
that Amelia had made her peace with her mother 
at the price of abandoning me for ever, and of 
giving her ear to ſome other lover. All my 
< prudence now vaniſhed at once; and I would that 
« inſtant have gladly run away with Amelia, and 
have married her without the leaſt conſide ration 
of any conſequences. 

With ſuch thoughts I had tormented myſelf 
* for near two hours, till moſt of the company had 
taken their leave. This I was myſelf incapable 
* of doing; nor do I know when I ſhould have put 
an end to my viſit, had not Dr. Harriſon taken 
me away almoſt by force, telling me in a whiſ- 
per, that he had ſomething to ſay to me of great 
conſequence. You know the doctor, madam—.? 
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Very well, fir,” anſwered Miſs Matthews, and 


one of the beſt men in the world he is, and an ho- 
nour to the ſacred order to which he belongs.“ 
F 4 | * You 


** 


* You will judge,“ replied Booth, * by the ſequel, 
© whether I have reaſon to think him ſo.— He 
then proceeded as in the next chapter. 


CHAP. IV. 


The flory of Mr. Booth continued : In this chapter the 
reader will perceive a glimpſe of the character of a 


very good divine; with ſome matters of a very tender 


kind. 


HE doctor conducted me into his ſtudy ; 

. and then deſiring me to ſit down, began, 

as near as I can remember, in theſe words, or at 
leaſt to this purpoſe: 

* You cannot imagine, young gentleman, that 


« your love for Miſs Emily is any ſecret in this 


te place; I have known it ſome time, and have 
« been, I aſſure you, very much your enemy in this 
«& affair.” 

2 I anſwered, that I was very much obliged to 
him. 

« Why, ſo you are,” replied be, and ſo per- 
„ haps you will think yourſelf when you know 
* all. -I went about a fortnight ago to Mrs. Har- 
e ris, to acquaint her with my apprehenſions on 
8 * [her daughter's account : for though the matter 

was much talked of, I thought it might poſſibly 
* not have reached her ears. I will be very plain 
* with you. I adviſed her to take all poſſible care 
of the young lady, and even to ſend her to ſome 
place, where ſhe might be effectually kept out 
* of your reach, while you remained in the town.” 

And do you think, fir,” ſaid 1, that this was 
* acting a kind part by me? or do you expect that 
I ſhould thank you on this occaſion ? 

„ Young man,” anſwered he, © I did not in- 
* tend you any kindneſs; nor do I defire any of 
your thanks, My intention was to preſerve a 

| * worthy 
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« worthy lady from a young fellow of whom I 
had heard no good character, and whom I ima- 
<« gined to have a deſi an of ſtealing a human crea- 
« ture for the ſake of her fortune.” 
© It was very kind of you, indeed,“ anſwered I, 
* to entertain ſuch an opinion of me.” 
«© Why, ſir,” replied the doctor, “ it is the opi- 
% nion which, I believe, moſt of you young gentle- 
© men, of the order of the rag deſerve. | have 
e known ſome inſtances, and have heard of more, 
„ where ſuch young fellows have committed rob- 
« bery under the name of marriage.” 
I was going to interrupt him with ſome anger, 
when he deſired me to have a little patience, and 
then informed me, that he had viſited Mrs. Har- 
ris, with the abovementioned deſign, the even- 
ing after the diſcovery I have related; that Mrs. 
Harris, without waiting for his information, had 
recounted to him all which had happened the 
evening before; and indeed ſhe muſt have an 
excellent memory, for I think ſhe repeated every 
word I ſaid; and added, that ſhe had confined 
her daughter to her chamber, where ſhe kepr her 
a cloſe priſoner, and had not ſeen her ſince. | 
© I cannot expreſs, nor would modeſty ſuffer me 
if I could, all that now paſt. The doctor took 
me by the hand, and burſt forth into the warmeſt 
commendations of the ſenſe and generoſity which 
he was pleaſed to ſay diſcovered themſelves in my 
ſpeech. You know, madam, his ſtrong and ſin- 
gular way of expreſſing himſelf on all occaſions, 
eſpecially when he is affected with any thing. Sir, 
ſaid he, if I knew half a dozen ſuch inſtances in 
the army, the Painter ſhould put red liveries upon 
all the ſaints in my cloſet. | | 
© From this inſtant the doctor told me, he had 
become my friend and zealous advocate with Mrs. 
Harris, on whom he had at laſt prevailed, though 
not without the gabelt difficulty, to conſent to 
9 my 
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my marrying Amelia, upon condition that I ſett- 


led every penny which the mother ſhould lay 
down; and that ſhe would retain a certain ſum 
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in her hands, which ſhe would at any time depo. 
ſite ſor my advancement in the army. 

* You will, I hope, madam, conceive, that I 
made no heſitation ar theſe conditions; nor need 
I mention the joy which I felt on this occaſion, or 
the acknowledgment I paid the doctor, who is 
indeed, as you ſay, one of the beft of men. 
The next morning I had permiſſion to viſit 
Amelia, who received me in ſuch a manner, that 
I now concluded my happineſs to be complete. 
Every thing was now agreed on all fides, and 
lawyers employed to prepare the writings, when 


an unexpected cloud aroſe ſuddenly in our ference 


ſky, and all our joys were obſcured in a mo- 
ment. 

When matters were, as I apprehended, draw- 
ing near a concluſion, I received an expreſs that 
a ſiſter, whom I tenderly loved, was feized with a 
violent fever, and earneſtly deſired me to come to 
her. I immediately obeyed the ſummons, and, 
as it was then about two in the morning, without 
ſtaying even to take leave of Amelia, for whom 
I left a ſhort billet, acquainting her with the rea- 
ſon of my abſence. 

© The gentleman's houſe where my ſiſter then 
was, ſtood at fifty miles diſtance, and though I 
uſed the utmoſt expedition, the unmerciful diſ- 
temper had, before my arrival, entirely deprived 
the poor girl of her ſenſes, as it ſoon after did of 
her life. | 

Not all the love I bore Amelia, nor the tumul- 


tuous delight with which the approaching hour 


of poſſeſſing her filled my heart, could, for a 


+ while, allay my grief at the loſs of my beloved 


Nancy. Upon my ſoul, I cannot yet mention 

her name without tears. Never brother and _ 
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had, I believe, a higher friendſhip for each other. 
Poor dear girl; whilſt I fat by her in her light- 
s head fits, ſhe repeated ſcarce any other name but 
mine: and it plainly appeared that when her dear 
« reaſon was raviſhed away from her, it had left my 
image on her fancy, and that the laſt uſe ſhe had 
made of it was to think on me.“ Send for my 
&« dear Billy immediately,” * ſhe cried, ** I know 
« he will come to me in a moment. Will no bod 
« fetch him to me? pray don't kill me before I ſee 
« him once more— You durſt not uſe me fo if he 
« was here.“ Every accent ſtill rings in m 
ears. Oh heavens! to hear this, and at the ſame 
time to fee the poor delirjous creature deriving 
the greateſt horrors from my ſight, and miſtak- 
ing me for a highwayman who had a little before 
« robbed her.---But I aſk your pardon, the ſenſa- 
tions I felt are to be known only from experience, 
and to you mult appear dull and infipid.---At laſt, 
« ſhe ſeemed for a moment to know me, and cried, 
„ O heavens! my deareſt brother!“ upon which 
+ ſhe fell into immediate convulſions, and died 
away in my arms.“ | 

Here Booth ſtoped a moment, and wiped his 
eyes; and Miſs Matthews, perhaps out of com- 
plaiſance, wiped hers. | 


Ar. V. 
Containing ſtrange revolutions of fortune. 


OOTH proceeded thus: 

This loſs, perhaps, madam, you will think 
had made me 22 — but fortune did 
* not think ſo; for on the day when my Nancy 
© was to be buried, a courier arrived from Dr. 
© Harriſon with a letter, in which the doctor ac- 
* quainted me, that he was juſt come from Mrs. 
: Harris, when he diſpatched the expreſs; and ear- 
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neſtly deſired me to return the very inſtant I re- 
received his letter, as I valued my Amelia. 
Though if the daughter, added he, ſhould take 
after her mother (as moſt of them do) it will be, 
perhaps, wiſer in you to ſtay away. 
I preſently ſent for the meſſenger into my room, 
and with much difficulty extorted from him, that 
a great ſquire in his coach and fix was come to 
Mrs. Harris's, and that the whole town ſaid he 
was ſhortly to be married to Amelia. 
I now ſoon perceived how much ſuperior my 
© love for Amelia was to every other paſſion; poor 
* Nancy's idea diſappeared in a moment : I quitted 
the dear lifeleſs corpſe, over which I had ſhed a 
© thouſand tears, left the care of her funeral to 
others, and poſted, I may-almoſt fay flew, back 
to Amelia, and alighted at the doctor's houſe, as 
he had deſired me in his letter. 

The good man preſently acquainted me with 
* what had happened in my abſence. Mr. Winck- 
worth had, it ſeems, arrived the very day of my 
departure with a grand equipage, and, without 
delay, had made formal propoſals to Mrs. Harris, 
offering to ſettle any part of his vaſt eſtate, in 
* whatever manner ſhe pleaſed, on Amelia. Theſe 
< propoſals the old lady had, without any delibe- 
ration, accepted, and had inſiſted, in the moſt 
* violent manner, on her daughter's compliance, 
* which Amelia had as peremptorily refuſed to 
give; inſiſting on her part, on the conſent which 
* her mother had before given to our marriage, in 
* which ſhe was heartily ſeconded by the doctor, 
© who declared to her, as he now did to me, that 
«© we ought as much to be eſteemed man and wife, 
as if the ceremony had already paſt between 
<0 

* Theſe remonſtrances, the doctor told me, had 
* worked no effect on Mrs, Harris, who ſtill per- 
© ſiſted in her avowed reſolution of marrying her 
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daughter to Winckworth, whom the doctor had 
« likewiſe attacked, telling him that he was paying 
« his addreſſes to another man's wife; but all to no 
« purpoſe, the young gentleman was too much in 
X — to hearken to any diſſuaſives. 

We now entered into a conſultation what 
means toemploy. The doctor earneſtly proteſted 
« againſt any violence to be offered to the perſon of 
Winckworth, which, I believe, I had raſhly 
< threatened ; declaring, that if I made any attempt 
of that kind, he would for ever abandon my 
* cauſe. I made him a folemn promiſe of forbear- 
< ance. Art laſt,” he determined to pay another 
« yifit to Mrs. Harris, and if he found her obdu- 
< rate, he ſaid he thought himſelf at liberty to join 
c 
c 
c 
a 
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us together without any further conſent of the 
mother; which every parent, he faid, had a right 
to refuſe, but not to retract when given, unleſs 
the party himſelf, by ſome conduct of his, gave 
a reaſon. 
The doctor having made his viſit with no bet - 
ter ſucceſs than before, the matter now debated 
was, how to get poſſeſſion of Amelia by ſtrata- 
gem: for ſhe was now a cloſer priſoner than 
ever, was her mother's bed-fellow by night, and 
never out of her ſight by day. 
* While we were deliberating on this point, a 
wine merchant of the rown came to viſit the doc- 
tor, to inform him that he had juſt bottled off a 
hogſhead of excellent old port, of which he of- 
fered to ſpare him a hamper, ſaying; that he 
was that day to ſend in twelve dozen to Mrs. 
Harris. | 
The doctor now ſmiled at a conceit which came 
into his head ; and, taking me aſide; aſked me if 
I had love enough for the young lady to venture 
into the houſe in a hamper. I joyfully leapt at 
the propoſal, to which the merchant, at the doc- 
tor's interceſſion, conſented: for 1 believe, _ 
| * cam, 
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© dani, you know the great authority which that 
* worthy man had over the whole town. The doc- 
* tor, moreover, promiſed ta procure a licence, 
© and to perform the office for us at his houſe, if 
I could find any means of conveying Amelia 
< thither, | 
In this hamper then I was carried to the houſe, 
and depoſited in the entry, where I had not lain 
long before I was again removed and packed up 
in a cart, in order to be ſent five miles into the 
country : for I heard the orders given as I lay in 
the entry ; and there I likewiſe heard that Amelia 
and her mother were to follow me the next 
morning, 03.2 
J was unloaded from my cart, and ſet down 
with the reſt of the lumber, in a great hall. Here 
I remained above three hours, impatiently wait- 
ing for the-evening, when 1 determined to quit a 
poſture, which was become very uneaſy, and 
break my prifon; but fortune contrived to rekaſe 
me ſooner, by the following means: The houſe 
where I now was, had been left in the care of one 
maid- ſervant. This faithful creature came into 
the hall, with the footman who had driven the 
cart. A ſcene of the higheſt fondneſs having paſt 
between them, the fellow propoſed, and the maid 
conſented, to open the hamper and drink a bottle 
together, which they agreed their miſtreſs would 
hardly mifs in ſuch a quantity. They preſently 
began to execute their purpoſe. They opened 
the hamper, and to their great ſurpriſe diſcovered 
the contents. | 
I took an immediate advantage of the conſter- 
nation which appeared in the countenances of 
both the ſervants, and had ſufficient preſence of 
mind to improve the knowledge of thoſe ſecrets 
to which I was privy. I told them that it en- 
tirely depended on their behaviour to me whether 
their- miſtreſs ſhould: ever be acquainted, _ 
wit 
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with what they had done, or with what they had 
intended to do: for that if they would keep my 
« ſecret, I would reciprocally keep theirs. I then 
* acquainted them with my purpoſe of lying con- 
« cealed in the houſe, in order to watch an oppor- 
* tunity of obtaining a private interview with 
* Amelia. 

© In the ſituation in which theſe two delinquents 
© ſtood, you may be aſſured it was not difficult for 
me to ſeal up their lips. In ſhort, they agreed to 
* whatever I propoſed. I lay that evening in my 
dear Amelia's bed-chamber, and was in the 
morning conveyed into an old lumber garret, 
* where | was to wait till Amelia (whom the maid 
* promiſed, on her arrival, to inform of my place 
of concealment) could find ſome opportunity of 
« ſeeing me. | 

© I aſk pardon for interrupting you,” cries Miſs 
Matthews, but you bring to my remembrance 
a fooliſh ſtory which I heard at that time, though 
© at a great diſtance from you: that an officer had, 
in confederacy with Miſs Harris, broke open her 
* mother's cellar, and ſtole away a great quantity 
© of her wine. I mention it only to you what 
« ſort of foundations moſt ſtories have.. 

Booth told her he had heard ſome ſuch thing 
himſelf, and then continued his ſtory as in the next 
chapter. 


CE AP... 
Containing many ſurpriſing adventures. 
8 E RE,“ continued he, I remained the 
2 whole day in hopes of a happineſs, the ex- 


< pected approach of which, gave me ſuch a de- 
© light, that I would not have exchanged my poor 


* lodgings for the fineſt palace in the univerſe. 
« A little 


© — 
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A little after it was dark Mrs. Harris arrived, 
together with Amelia and her ſiſter. I cannot 
* expreſs how much my heart now. began to flutter ; 
for as my hopes every moment encreaſed, ſtrange 
fears which I had not felt before began now to in- 
* termingle with them. 

* When I had continued full two hours in theſe 
© circumſtances, I heard a woman's ſtep tripping 
up ſtairs, which I fondly hoped was my Amelia; 
but all on a ſudden the door flew open, and Mrs. 
< Harris herſelf appeared at it, with a countenance 
pale as death, her whole body trembling, I ſup- 
« poſe, with anger; ſhe fell upon me in the moſt 


bitter language. It is not neceſſary to repeat 


« what ſhe ſaid, nor indeed can I, I was ſo ſhocked 
and confounded on this occaſion. —In a word, the 
* ſcene ended with my departing without ſeeing 
Amelia.“ 

* And pray,” cries Miſs Matthews, how hap- 
« pened this unfortunate diſcovery ?* | 

Booth anſwered, * that the lady at ſupper or- 
« dered a bottle of wine, which neither myſelf,” 
ſaid he, nor the ſervants, had preſence of mind to 
provide. Being told there was none in the houſe, 
* though: ſhe had been before informed that the 
things came all ſafe, ſhe had ſent for the maid, 
© who being unable to deviſe any excuſe, had fal- 
len on her knees, and after confeſſing her deſign 
* of opening a bottle, which ſhe imputed to the 
fellow, betrayed poor me, to her miſtreſs. 

* Well, madam, after a lecture of about a quar- 
ter of an hour's duration from Mrs. Harris, I 
* ſuffered her to conduct me to the outward gate of 
* her court-yard, whence 1 ſet forward in a diſcon- 
ſolate cor dition of mind, towards my lodgings. 
I had five miles to walk in a dark and rainy night; 
but how can I mention thele trifling circum- 
* ſtances as any aggravation of my dilappoint- 
ent.“ : | : : 


© How 
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© How was it poſſible,“ cried Miſs Matthews» 
that you could be got out of the houſe without 
ſeeing Miſs Harris?“ 

© I affure you, madam,* anſwered Booth, I have 
often wondered at it myſelf ; but my ſpirits were 
ſo much ſunk at the ſight of her mother, that no 
man was ever a greater coward than I was at that 
inſtant. Indeed, I believe my tender concern for 
the terrors of Amelia, were the pre cauſe of 
my ſubmiſſion. However it was, I 1eft the houſe, 
and walked about an hundred yards, when, at the 
corner of the garden wall, a female voice, in a 
whiſper, cried out, Mr. Booth.” The perſon 
was extremely near me, but it was ſo dark I could 
ſcarce ſee her; nor did I, in the confuſion I was in, 
immediately recognize the voice. I anſwered in a 
line of Congreve's, which burſt from my lips 
ſpontaneouſly ; for I am ſure I had no intention 
to quote plays at that time : 

Who calls the wretched thing that was AL 
phonſo ?? LON 

© Upon which a woman leapt into my arms, 
crying out, ——*<< O it is indeed my Alphonſo, 
my only Alphonſo !—* O Miſs Matthews! gueſs 
what I felt when I found I had my Amelia in my 
arms. I embraced her with an extaſy not to be 
deſcribed, at the ſame inſtant pouring a thouſand 
tenderneſſes into her ears; at leaſt, if I could ex- 
preſs ſo many to her in a minute; for in that time 
the alarm began at the houſe, Mrs. Harris had 
miſſed her daughter, and the court was preſently 
full of lights and noiſes of all kinds. 

I now lifted Amelia over a gate, and jumping 
after, we crept along together by the fide of a 
hedee, a different way from what led to the town, 
as I imagined that would be the road through 
which they would purſue us. In this opinion I 
was right: for we heard them paſs along that 


road, and the voice of Mrs. Harris herſelt, who + 
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ran with the reſt, notwithſtanding the darkneſs 
and the rain. By theſe means we luckily made 
our eſcape, and clambring over hedge and ditch, 


my Amelia performing the part of a heroine all 


the way, we. at length arrived at a little green 
lane, where ſtood a vaſt ſpreading oak, under 
which we ſheltered ourſelves from a violent ſtorm. 
When this was over, and the moon began to 
appear, Amelia declared ſhe knew very well 
where ſhe was; and a little farther, ſtriking into 
another lane, to the right, ſhe ſaid, that would 
lead us to a houſe where we ſhould be both ſafe 
and unſuſpected. I followed her directions, and 
we at length came to a little cottage about three 
miles diſtant from Mrs. Harris's houſe. | 

As it now rained very violently, we entered this 
cottage, in which we eſpied a light, without any 
ceremony. Here we found an elderly woman 
ſitting by herſelf at a little fire, who had no 
ſooner viewed us, than ſhe inſtantly ſprung from 
her feat, and ſtarting back, gave the ſtrongeſt 
tokens of amazement; upon which Amelia, 
ſaid, Be not ſurpriſed, nurſe, though you ſee 


* me in a ſtrange pickle I own.” * The old wo- 
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man, after having ſeveral times bleſſed herſelf, 
and expreſſed the moſt tender concern for the 
lady, who ſtood dripping before her, began to 
beſtir herſelf in making up the fire; at the ſame 
time entreating Amelia, that ſne might be per- 
mitted to furniſh her with ſome cloaths, which, 
ſhe ſaid, though not fine, were clean and whole- 


ſome, and much dryer than her own, I ſeconded 


this motion ſo vehemently, that Amelia, though 


"ſhe declared herſelf under no apprehenſion of 


catching cold, (ſhe hath indeed the beft conſti- 
tution in the world) at laſt conſented, and I re- - 
tired without doors, under a ſhed, to give my 
angel an opportunity of dreſſing herſelf in Ho 
* only 


1 
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only room which the cottage afforded below 
* ſtairs. | | 
At my return into the room, Amelia inſiſted 
on my exchanging my coat for one which be- 


longed to the old woman's ſon.” I am ve 
— cried Miſs Matthews, to find ſhe did not 


orget you. I own I thought it ſomewhat cruel. 


& 
* 
c 
to turn you out into the rain! “0 Miſs Mat- 
© thews,” continued he, taking no notice of her ob- 
« ſervation, I had now an opportunity of contem- 
« plating the vaſt power of exquiſite beauty ; which 
© nothing almoſt can add to or diminiſh. Amelia, 
in the poor rags of her old nurſe, looked ſcarce 
© leſs beautiful than I have ſeen her appear at a 
© ball or an aſſembly Well, well,“ cries Miſs Mat- 
© thews, to be ſure ſhe did; - but pray go on with 
* your ſtory.” bn | 
The old woman,” continued he, after having 
* equipped us as well as ſhe could, and placed our 
vet cloaths before the fire, began to grow inqui- 
« ſitive; and after ſome ejaculations, ſhe cried O 
% my dear young madam, my mind miſgives me 
* hugeouſly, and pray who is this fine young 
« gentleman? oh! Miſs Emmy, Miſs Emmy, I 
e am afraid madam knows nothing of all this mat- 
ter. Suppoſe he ſhould be my huſband, nurſe,” 
© anſwered Amelia, —*< Oh! good! and if he 
„be,“ replies the nurſe, I hope he is ſome great 
„ oentleman or other, with a vaſt eſtate, and a 
* coach and fix: for to be ſure if an he was the 
« greateſt lord in the land, you would deſerve it 
% all.” << But why do I attempt to mimic the ho- 
* neſt creature. In ſhort, . ſhe diſcovered the 
« greateſt affection for my Amelia: with which I 
* was much more delighted than I was offended 
at the ſuſpicions ſhe ſh:wed of me, or the many 
bitter curſes which ſhe denounced againſt me, if 
© I ever proved a bad huſband to ſo ſweet a young 


lady. 
G 2 _ 
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© I ſo well improved the hint given me by Ame- 
© lia, that the old woman had no doubt of our be- 
ing really married; and comforting herſelf, that 
„if it was not as well as it might have been, yet 
-27* madam had enough for us both, and that hap- 
* pineſs did not always depend on great riches, ſhe 
x 1 *— to rail at the old lady for having turned us 
© out of doors, which I ſcarce told an untruth in 
« aſſerting. And when Amelia ſaid, © ſhe hoped 
% her nurſe would not betray her“ The good 
woman anſwered with much warmth, —betray 
you, my dear young madam ! no, that I would 
not if the king would give me all that he is 
worth. No, not if madam herſelf would give me 
the great houſe, and the whole farm belonging 
to it.“ 
* The good woman then went out and fetched a 
chicken from the rooſt, which ſhe killed, and 
began to pick, without aſking any queſtions. 
Then ſummoning her ſon, who was in bed, to 
her aſſiſtance, ſhe began to prepare this chicken 
for our ſupper. This ſhe afterwards ſet before 
us in ſo neat, I may almoſt ſay elegant a man- 
ner, that whoever would have diſdained it, either 
doth not know the ſenſation of hunger, or doth 
not deſerve to have it gratified. Our food was 
attended with ſome ale, which our kind hoſteſs 
ſaid ſhe intended not to have taped till Chriſt- 
mas; *© but,” added ſhe, © I little thought ever 
, to have the honour of ſeeing my dear honoured 
lady in this poor place.“ 
For my own part, no human being was then 
an object of envy to me; and even Amelia ſeem- 
ed to be in pretty good ſpirits ; ſhe ſoftly whiſ- 
red to me, that ſhe perceived there might be 
appineſs in a cottage.” | 
A cottage !* cries Miſs Matthews ſighing, a 
cottage with the man one loves is a palace.” 
4 When 
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When ſupper was ended,“ continued Booth, 


r 
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the good woman began to think of our further 
wants, and very earneſtly recommended her bed 
to us, ſaying, it was a very neat, though homely 
one, and that ſhe could furniſh us with a pair 
of clean ſheets. She added ſome perſuaſives 
which painted my angel all over with vermillion. 
As for myſelf, I behaved fo aukwardly and fool- 
iſhly, and ſo readily agreed to Amelia's reſolu- 


tion of fitting up all night, that if it did not 


give the nurſe any ſuſpicion of our marriage, it 


-ought to have inſpired her with the utmoſt con- 


tempt for me. 
We both endeavoured to prevail with nurſe to 


retire to her own bed, but found it utterly im- 


poſſible to ſucceed ; ſhe thanked heaven ſhe un- 
derſtood breeding better than that. And ſo well 
bred was the good woman, that we could ſcarce 
get her out of the room the whole night. 
Luckily for us we both underſtood French, by 
means of which we conſulted together, even in 
her preſence, upon the meaſures we were to take 
in our preſent exigency. At length, it was reſolv- 
ed that I ſhould ſend a letter by this young lad 
whom l have juſt before mentioned, to our worthy 
friend the doctor, deliring his company at our 


hut, fince we thought it utterly unſafe to venture 


to the town, which we knew would be in an up- 


roar on our account before the morning. 
Here Booth made a full ſtop, ſmiled, and then 


ſaid, he was going to mention ſo ridiculous a 
diſtreſs, that he could ſcarce think of it without 
laughing. What this was the reader ſhall know in 
the next chapter, 
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The fer of Booth continued. More ſurpriſing adven- 
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ROM what trifles, dear Miſs Matthews,” 
cried Booth, © may ſome of our greateſt diſ- 
treſſes ariſe ! do you not perceive I am going to 


tell you we had neither pen, ink, nor paper in 


our preſent exigency. 


A verbal meſſage was now our only reſource ; 


— 7 
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however, we contrived to deliver it in ſuch 


terms, that neither nurſe nor her ſon could poſſi- 


bly conceive any ſuſpicion from it of the preſent 
ſituation of our affairs. Indeed, Amelia whiſ- 
pered me, 1 might ſafely place any degree of 
confidence in the lad; for he had been her foſter 
brother, and ſhe had a great opinion of his inte- 
grity. He was in truth a boy of very good na- 
tural parts; and Dr. Harriſon, who had received 


him into his family, at Amelia's recommendation, 


had bred him up to write and read very well, and 
had taken ſome pains to infuſe into him the prin- 
ciples of honeſty and religion. He was not, in- 
deed, even now d ſcharged from the doctor's ſer- 
vice ; but had been at home with his mother for 
ſome time on account of the ſmall-pox, from 


which he was lately recovered. 
I have ſaid ſo much,* continued Booth, of the 


boy's character, that you may not be ſurpriſed at 
_ ſtories which I ſhall tell you of him here- 
der. 
I] am going now, madam, to relate to you one 
of thoſe ſtrange accidents, which are produced by 
ſuch a train of circumſtances, that mere chance 
hath been thought incapable of bringing them 
together; and which have therefore given birth, 


*In 
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© in ſuperſtitious minds, to fortune, and to ſeveral 
© other imaginary beings. 

We were now impatiently expecting the arrival 
© of the doftor; our meſſenger had been gone 
much more than a ſufficient time, which to us, 
you may be aſſured, appeared not at all ſhorter 
« than it was, when nurſe, who had gone out of 
. © doors on ſome errand, came running haſtily to us, 
crying out, O my dear young madam, her lady- 
« ſhip's coach is juſt at the door.” Amelia turned 
pale as death at theſe words; indeed, I feared ſhe 
* would have fainted, if I could be ſaid to fear, who 
© had ſcarce any of my ſenſes left, and was in a 
condition little better than my angels. ; 
© While we were both in this dreadful ſituation, 
Amelia fallen back in her chair with the counte- 
nance in which ghoſts are painted, myſelf at her 
feet, with a complection of no very different co- 
lour, and nurſe ſcreaming out, and throwing wa- 
ter in Amelia's face, Mrs.' Harris entered the 
room. At the ſight of this ſcene, ſhe threw her- 
ſelf likewiſe into a chair, and called immediately 
for a glaſs of water, which Miſs Betty her daugh- 
ter ſupplied her with : for, as to nurſe, nothing 
was capable of making any impreſſion on her, 
whilſt ſhe apprehended her young miſtreſs to be 
in danger. | 
The doctor had now entered the room, and 
coming immediately up to Amelia, after ſome ex- 
« preſſions of ſurpriſe, he took her by the hand, 
called her his little ſugar-plumb, and affured her 
© there were none but friends preſent. He then 
— 
= 
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led her tottering acroſs the room to Mrs. Harris. 
Amelia then fell upon her knees before her mo- 
ther, but the doctor caught her up ſaying, © uſe 
% that 7 child, only to the Almighty;“ but 
I need not mention this ſingularity of his to you 
who know him ſo well, Fa. muſt have heard him 
often diſpute againſt addreſſing ourſelves to man 
4 in 
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in the humbleſt poſture which we uſe towards the 
s ſupreme being. | 
* I will tire you with no more particulars; we 
were ſoon ſatisfied that the doctor had reconciled 
us and our affairs to Mrs, Harris; and we now * 
roceeded directly to church, the doctor having 
before provided a licence for us. 
But where is the ſtrange accident,“ cries Miſs 
Matthews? © ſure you raiſed more curioſity than 
* you have ſatisfied. | 
Indeed, madam,” anſwered he, your reproof 
is juſt; I had like to have forgotten it ; but you 
cannot wonder at me when you reflect on that in- 
tereſting part of my ſtory, which I am. now relat- 
ing.—But before | mention this accident, I muſt 
tell you what happened after Amelia's eſcape from 
her mother's houſe. Mrs. Harris at firſt ran out 
into the lane among her ſervants, and purſued us 
(fo ſhe imagined) along the road leading to the 
town; but that being very dirty, and a violent 
ſtorm of rain coming, ſhe took ſhelter in an ale- 
houſe, about half a mile from her own houſe, 
whither ſhe ſent for her coach : ſhe then drove 
together with her daughter to town; where ſoon 
after her arrival, ſhe ſent for the doctor, her uſual 
privy counſellor in all her affairs. They ſat up 
all night together, the doctor endeavouring, by 
arguments and perſuaſions, to bring Mrs. Harris 
to reaſon ; but all to no purpoſe, though, as he 
hath informed me, Miſs Betty ſeconded him with 
the warmeſt entreaties. | 
Here Miſs Matthews laughed; of which Booth 
begged to know the reaſon; ſhe, at laſt, after many 
apologies, ſaid, It was the firſt good thing ſhe 
ever heard of Miſs Betty; nay,* faid ſhe, © and 
. * aſking your pardon for my opinion of your ſiſter, 
* ſince you will have it, I always conceived her to 
be the deepeſt of hypocrites.” | 
| Booth 
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Booth fetched a ſigh, and ſaid, he was afraid ſhe 
had not always acted fo kindly ; —and then after a 
little heſitation proceeded. | 

© You will be pleaſed, madam, to remember, the 
© lad was ſent with a verbal meſſage to the doctor; 
* which meſſage was no more than to acquaint him 
© where we were, and to deſire the favour of his 
* company, or that he would ſend a coach to 
* bring us to whatever place he would pleaſe to 
© meet us at. This meſſage was to be delivered to 
* the doctor himſelf, and the meſſenger was order- 
ed, if he found him not at home, to go to him 
© wherever he was. He fulfilled his orders, and 
© told it to the doctor in the preſence of Mrs. 
* Harris.” 

Ohl the idiot,“ cries Miſs Matthews. Not 
at all, anſwered Booth: he is a very ſenſible 
fellow, as you will, perhaps, fay we Ar He 
had not the leaſt reaſon to ſuſpect that any ſecrecy 
was neceflary : for we took the utmoſt care he 
ſhould not ſuſpect it. _ Well, madam, this acci- 
dent, which, appeared ſo unfortunate, turned in 
the higheſt degree to our advantage. Mrs. Har- 
ris no ſooner heard the meſſage delivered, than 
ſhe fell into the moſt violent paſſion imaginable, 
and accuſed the doctor of being in the plot, and 
of having confederated with me in the deſign of 
carrying off her daughter. : 

The doctor, who had hitherto uſed only ſooth- 
ing methods, now talked in a different ſtrain. He 
confeſſed the accuſation, and juſtified his conduct. 
He ſaid, he was no meddler in the family-affairs 
of others, nor ſhould he have concerned himſelf 
with hers, but at her own requeſt ; but that ſince 
Mrs. Harris herſelf had made him an agent in 
this matter, he would take care to acquit himſelf 
with honour, and above all things to e a 
young lady for whom he had the higheſt eſteem; 
* for ſhe is, cries he, and by heavens he ſaid 
true, 
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true, © the moſt worthy, generous, and noble of 
« all human beings.” You have yourſelf, madam, 
© faid he, conſented to the match. I have, at your 
s © requeſt, made the match; and then he added 
© ſome particulars relating to his opinion of me, 
** which my modeſty forbids me to repeat.'—Nay, 
f « but,” cries Miſs Matthews, I inſiſt on your con- 
| © queſt of that modeſty for once. We women do 
© not love to hear one another's praiſes, and I will 
© be made amends by hearing the praiſes of a man, 
© and of a man, whom perhaps,” added ſhe with a 
leer, I ſhall not think much the better of upon 
© that account.! In obedience to your commands 
2 then, madam,” continued he, the doctor was ſo 
kind to ſay, he had enquired into my character, 
and had found that I had been a dutiful ſon, and 
an affectionate brother, Relations, ſaid he, in 
which, whoever diſcharges his duty well, li us 
a well-grounded hope, that he will behave as 
properly in all the reſt. — He concluded with 
laying, that Amelia's happineſs, her heart, nay, 
her very reputation, were all concerned in this 
matter, to which, as he had been made inſtru- 
mental, he was reſolved to carry her through it; 
and then taking the licence from his pocket, de- 
clared to Mrs. Harris, that he would go that in- 
ſtant and marry her daughter wherever he found 
her. This ſpeech, the doctor's voice, his look, 
and his behaviour, all which are ſufficiently cal- 
culated to inſpire awe, and even terror, when he 
pleaſes, frightened poor Mrs. Harris, and wrought 
a more ſenſible effect than it was in his power to 
produce by all his arguments and entreaties ; and 
I have already related what followed. 
l Thus the ſtrange accident of our wanting pen, 
ink, and paper, and our not truſting the boy 
with our ſecret, occaſioned the diſcovery to Mrs. 
Harris: that diſcovery put the doctor upon his 
metal, and produced that bleſſed event L* I 
* nave 
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have recounted to you, and which, as my mother 
ghath ſince confeſſed, nothing but the ſpirit which 
© he had exerted after the diſcovery, could have 
brought about. | 

Well, madam, you now ſee me married to 
Amelia; in which ſituation you will, perhaps, 
think my happineſs incapable of addition. Per- 
* haps it was ſo; and yet can with truth ſay, that 
the love which I then bore Amelia, was not com- 
« parable to what I bear her now.“ Happy Ame- 
« lia!” cried Miſs Matthews. If all men were 
like you, all women would be bleſſed; nay, the 
* whole world would be ſo in a great meaſure : for 
upon my ſoul, I believe that from the damned in- 
* conſtancy of your ſex to ours proceeds half the 
+ miſeries of mankind.” 

That we may give the reader leiſure to conſider 


well the foregoing ſentiment, we will here put an 
end to this chapter. 


CHAP. VII. 


Is which our readers will probably be divided in their 
opinion of Mr. Booth's conduct. 


OOTH proceeded as follows : 

The firſt months of our marriage produced 
nothing remarkable enough to mention. I am 
* ſure I need not tell Miſs Matthews that I found 
in my Amelia every perfection of human nature. 
Mrs. Harris at firſt gave us ſome little uneaſineſs. 
* She had rather yielded to the doctor than given a 
* willing conſent to the match; however, by de- 
grees, ſhe became more and more ſatisfied, and 
Nat laſt ſeemed perfectly reconciled. This we 
* aſcribed a good deal to the kind offices of Mils 
Betty, who had always appeared to be my friend. 
She had been greatly aſſiſting to Amelia in mak- 
ing her eſcape, which I had no opportunity of 

| men- 
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© mentioning to you before, and in all things be- 
* haved ſo well, outwardly at leaſt, to myſelf as 
< well as her ſiſter, that we regarded her as our 
«* ſincereſt friend. 

* About half a year after our marriage, two ad- 
« ditional companies were. added to our regiment, 
in one of which I was preferred to the command 
© of a lieutenant, Upon this occaſion, Miſs Betty 
gave the firſt intimation of a diſpoſition which we 
© have ſince too ſeverely experienced.” 

Tour ſervant, ſir,* ſays Miſs Matthews, then 
© | find I was not miſtaken in my opinion of the 
* lady.—No, no, ſhew me any goodneſs in a cen- 
* forious prude and*— _ 

As Miſs Matthews heſitated for a ſimile or an ex- 
ecration, Booth proceeded: © You will pleaſe to re- 
© member, madam, there was formerly an agree- 
ment between myſelf and Mrs. Harris, that I 
ſhould ſettle all my Amelia's fortune on her, ex- 
cept a certain ſum, which was to be laid out in 
my advancement in the army ; but as our mar- 
riage was Carried on in the manner you have 
heard, no ſuch agreement was ever executed. 
And ſince I was become Amelia's huſband, not a 
word of this matter was ever mentioned by the 
© old lady; and as for myſelf, I declare I had not 
yet awakened from that delicious dream of bliſs 
in which the poſſeſſion of Amelia had lulled me.“ 

Here Miſs Matthews ſighed, and caſt the ten- 
dereſt of looks on Booth, who thus continued his 
ſtory : 

Soon after my promotion, Mrs. Harris one 
© morning took an occaſion to ſpeak to me on this 
affair. She ſaid, that as I had been promoted 
gratis to a lieutenacy, ſhe would aſſiſt me with 
money to carry me yet a ſtep higher; and if more 
© was required than was formerly mentioned, it 
* ſhould not be wanting, ſince ſhe was ſo perfectly 
* ſatisfied with my behaviour to her daughter. 

Adding, 
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Adding, that ſhe hoped I had till the ſame in- 
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clination to ſettle on my wife the remainder of her 


fortune. 
© T anſwered with very warm acknowledgments 
of my mother's goodneſs, and declared, if I had 
the world, I was ready to lay it at my Amelia's 
feet. And ſo, heaven knows, I would ten thou- 
ſand worlds. . 
Mrs. Harris ſeemed pleaſed with the warmth of 
my ſentiments, and ſaid, ſhe would immediately 
ſend to her lawyer and give him the neceſſary or- 
ders; and thus ended our converſation on this 
ſubject. 
* From this time there was a very viſible altera- 
tion in Miſs Betty's behaviour. She grew re- 
ſerved to her ſiſter as well as to me. She was 
fretful and captious on the ſlighteſt occaſion ; 
nay, ſhe affected much to talk on the ill conſe- 
uences of an imprudent marriage, eſpecially be- 
fore her mother; and if ever any little tender- 
neſs or endearments eſcaped me in public towards 
Amelia, ſhe never failed to make ſome malicious - 
remark on the ſhort duration of violent paſſions ; 
and when I have expreſſed a fond ſentiment for 
my wife, her ſiſter would kindly wiſh ſhe might 


hear as much ſeven years hence. 


All theſe matters have been ſince ſuggeſted to 
us by reflexion : for while they actually paſt, both 
Amelia and myſelf had our thoughts too happily 
engaged to take notice of what diſcovered itſelf 
in the mind of any other perſon. 
* Unfortunately for us, Mrs. Harris's lawyer 
happened at this time to be at London, where 
buſineſs detained him upwards of a month ; and 
as Mrs. Harris would on no occaſion employ any 
other, our affair was under an entire ſuſpenſion 
till his return. 
Amelia, who was now big with child, had often 
expreſſed the deepeſt concern at her * 
nions 
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« fions of my being ſometime commanded abroad; 
a circumſtance which ſhe declared, if it ſhould 
ever happen to her, even though ſhe ſhould not 
then be in the ſame ſituation as at preſent, would 
infallibly break her heart. Theſe remonſtrances 
were made with ſuch tenderneſs, and ſo much 
affected me, that to avoid any probability of ſuch 
an event, I endeavoured to get an exchange into 
the horſe-guards, a body of troops which very 
rarely goes abroad unleſs where the king himſelf 
commands 1n perſon. I ſoon found an officer for 
my purpoſe, the terms were agreed on, and Mrs. 
Harris had ordered the money which I was to pay 
to be ready, notwithſtanding the oppoſition made 
by Miſs Betty, who openly diſſuaded her mother 
from it; alledging that the exchange was highly 
to my diſadvantage ; that I could never hope ro 
'* riſe in the army after it; not forgetting, at the 
* ſame time, ſome inlinuations very prejudicial to 
my reputation as a ſoldier. 

When every thing was agreed on, and the two 
£ commiſſions were actually made out, but not 
* ſigned by the king, one day, at my return from 
* hunting, Amelia flew to me, and eagerly em- 
* bracing me, cried out, O Billy, I have news 
“ for you, which delights my ſoul. Nothing ſure 
«© was ever ſo fortunate as the exchange you have 
* made. The regiment you was formerly in 1s or- 
& dered for Gibraltar.” 

I received this news with far leſs tranſport than 
it was delivered. I anſwered coldly, ſince the 
cale was ſo, I heartily hoped the commiſſions 
might be both ſigned. What do you fay, replied 
Amelia eagerly ? Sure you told me every thing 
was entirely ſettled. That look of yours frightens 
* me to death. .But I am running into too minute 
« particulars, In ſhort, I received a letter by that 
very poſt, from the officer with whom I had ex- 
* changed, inſiſting that though his majeſty had 


© not 
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not ſigned the commiſſions, that ſtill the bargain 
* was valid, partly urging it as a right, and partly 
* defiring it as a favour, that he might go to Gib- 
* raltar in my room. | 

© This letter convinced me in every point. I was 
now informed that the commiſſions were not 
ſigned, and conſequently that the exchange was 
not.compleated, Of conſequence the other could 
have no right to inſiſt on going; and as for grant- 
ing him ſuch a favour, I too clearly ſaw I muſt 
do it at the expence of my honour. I was now 
reduced to a dilemma, the moſt dreadful which I 
think any man can experience; in which I am not 
aſhamed to own, I found love was not ſo over- 
matched by honour as he ought to have been, 
The thoughts of leaving Amelia, in her preſent 
condition, to miſery, perhaps to death or mad- 
neſs, were inſupportable ; nor could any other 
conſideration but that, which now tormented me 
on the other ſide, have combated them a mo- 
ment.“ 1 | 

* No woman upon earth,* cries Miſs Matthews, 
can deſpiſe want of ſpirit in a man more than 
* myſelf; and yet 1 cannot help thinking you was 
* rather too nice on this occaſion.” 

* You will allow, madam,” anſwered Booth, 
that whoever offends againſt the laws of honour 
in the leaſt inſtance, is treated as the highelt de- 
linquent. Here is no excule, no pardon ; and he 
doth nothing who leaves any thing undone, _ Bur 
if the conflict was fo terrible with myſelf alone, 
what was my ſituation in the preſence of Amelia ? 
how could I ſupport her ſighs, her tears, her ago- 
nies, her deſpair! could I bear to think myſelt 
the cruel caule of her ſufferings, for ſo I was! 
could I endure the thought of having it in my 
power to give her inſtant relief, for ſo it was, and 
refuſe it her! 

« Miſs 
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© Miſs Betty was now again become my friend, 
© She had ſcarce been civil to me for a fortnight laſt 
« paſt, yet now ſhe commended me to the ſkies, 
and as ſeverely blamed her ſiſter, whom ſhe ar- 
© raigned of the moſt contemptible weakneſs, in 
< preferring my ſafety to my honour : ſhe ſaid many 
© 1ll-natured things on the occaſion, which I ſhall 
© not now repeat. 
© In the midſt of this hurricane, the good doctor 
came to dine with Mrs. Harris, and at my deſire 
delivered his opinion on the matter.” 
Here Mr. Booth was interrupted in his narrative, 
by the arrival of a perſon whom we ſhall introduce 
in the next chapter. 


CH AP. IX. 


Containing a ſcene of a different kind from any of the 
preceeding. | 


HE gentleman who now arrived was the 
keeper; or if you pleaſe, (for ſo he pleaſed 
to call himſelf) the governor of the priſon. 

He uſed fo little ceremony at his approach, that 
the bolt, which was very ſlight on the inſide, gave 
way, and the door immediately flew open. He 
had no ſooner entered the room than he acquainted 
Miſs Matthews that he had brought her very good 
news, for which he demanded a bottle of wine as 
his due. | 

This demand being complied with, he acquaint- 
ed Miſs Matthews that the wounded gentleman 
was not dead, nor was his wound thought to be 
mortal : that loſs of blood, and, perhaps, his 
fright had occaſioned his fainting away; but I be- 
© heve, madam,” ſaid he, if you take the proper 

- © meaſures, you may be bailed to-morrow. I ex- 
pect the lawyer here this evening, and if you put 
the bulineſs into his hands, I warrant it 7 be 

done. 
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done. Money to be ſure muſt be parted with, 
that's to be ſure. People to be ſure will expect 
© to touch a little in ſuch caſes. For my own' 
part, I never deſire to keep a priſoner longer 
than the law allows, not I: I always inform them 
they can be bailed as ſoon as I know it. I never 
* make any bargain, not I; I always love to leave 
* thoſe things to the gentlemen and ladies them- 
« ſelves. I never ſuſpect gentlemen and ladies of 
« wanting generolity.” 

Miſs Matthews made a very light anſwer to all 
theſe friendly profeſſions. She ſaid ſhe had done 
nothing ſhe repented of, and was indifferent as to' 
the event, All I can ſay,' cries ſhe, is, that if 
the wretch is alive, there is no greater villain in 
life than himſelf ;* and inſtead of mentioning any * 
thing of the bail, ſhe begged the keeper to leave 
her again alone with Mr. Booth. The keeper re- 
plied, © nay, madam, perhaps it may be better to 
« ſtay a little longer here, if you have not bail 
ready, than to buy them too dear. Beſides, a 
day or two hence, when the gentleman is paſt all 
danger of recovery, to be ſure ſome folks that 
* would expect an extraordinary fee now, cannot 
expect to touch any thing. And to be ſure you 
© ſhall want nothing here. The beſt of all things 
are to be had here for Money, both eatable and 
* drinkable; though I ſay it, I ſhan't turn my back 
to any of the taverns for either eatables or wind. 
© The captain there need not have been ſo ſhy of 
* owning himſelf when he firſt came in; we have 
© had captains and other great gentlemen here be- 
fore now; and no ſhame to them, though I ſay 
* it. Many a great gentleman is ſometimes found 
© in places that don't become them half ſo well, let 
me tell them that, captain Booth, let me tell them 


that.? | 
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© I ſee, fir,* anſwered Booth, a little diſcompoſed, 
* that you-are acquainted with my title as well as 
my name.” SS" 7" þ 
Ay, fir,” cries the keeper, © and I honour you 
© the more for it. I love the gentlemen of the 
© army. I was in the army myſelf formerly; in 
the lord of Oxford's horſe. It is true I — pri- 
vate; but I had money enough to have bought 
in quarter maſter, when I took it into my head 
6 
* 
= 


to marry, and my wife ſhe did not like that I 
ſhould continue a ſoldier, ſhe was all for a private 
life; and ſo I came to this bulineſs.” 
pon my word, fir,* anſwered Booth, you 
conſulted your wife's inclinations very notably ; 
but pray, will you ſatisfy my curioſity in telling 
me how you became acquainted that I was in the 
army? for my dreſs, I think, could not betray 
© me. | 
* Betray !* replied the keeper,” © there is no be- 
* traying here, I hope - I am not a perſon to betray 
people. - But you are ſo ſhy and peery, you would 
* almoſt make one ſuſpect there was more in the 
matter. And if there be, I promiſe you, you 
need not be afraid of telling it me. You will ex- 
* cuſe me giving you a hint; but the ſooner the bet- 
' ter, that's all. Others may be before-hand with 
* you, and firſt come firſt ſerv'd on theſe occaſions, 
that's all. Informers are odious, there's no doubt 
© of that, and no one would care to be an informer 
if he could help it, becauſe of the ill uſage they 
always receive from the mob; yet it is dangerous 
to truſt too much; and when ſafety and a 
© part of the reward too are on one fide, and the 
© gallows on the other—l know which a wiſe man 
« would chuſe.?ꝰ | 
What the devil do you mean by all this?“ cries 
Booth. 
No offence, I hope,” anſwered the keeper; © I 
s ſpeak for your no. and if you have been upon 
the 
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the ſnaffling lay—you underſtand me, I am 
« ſure.” 

Not I,” anſwered Booth, upon my honour.” 

< Nay, nay,” replied the keeper, with a contem- 
« ptuous ſneer,” if you are ſo peery as that comes 
© to, you mult take the conſequence. —But for my 
part, I know I would not truſt Robinſon with 
© two-pence untold.” 

© What do you mean,” cries Booth?“ © who is 
© Robinſon ? 2 

And you don't know Robinſon !* anſwered the 
keeper with great emotion. To which Booth re- 
plying in the negative; the keeper, after ſome 
83 of amazement, cried out; well, captain, I 
muſt ſay you are the beſt at it, of all the gentle- 
men [ ever ſaw, However, I will tell you this: 
the lawyer and Mr. Robinſon have been laying 
their heads together about you above half an 
hour this afternoon, I overheard them mention 

Captain Booth ſeveral times; and for my part, I 
would not anſwer that Mr. Murphy is not now 
gone about the buſineſs ; but if you will impeach 
any to me of the road, or any thing elſe, I will 
ſtep away to his worſhip Thraſher this inſtant, and 
I am ſure I have intereſt enough with him to get 
you admitted an evidence.“ 

And fo,” cries Booth, you really take me for 
a highwayman,” 

No offence, captain, I hope,” ſaid the keeper : 
as times go, there are many worle men in the 
world than thoſe. Gentlemen may be driven to 
« diſtreſs, and when they are, I know no more 
6 genteeler way than the road. It hath. been many 
4 
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a brave man's caſe, to my knowledge, and men 
of as much honour too as any in the world.“. 
Well, fir,” ſaid Booth, I aſſure you I am not 
that gentleman of honour you imagine, me,” | 

Miss Matthews who had long underſtood the 
keeper ti better than Sy Booth, no ſboner heard 
| 2 his 
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his meaning explained, than ſhe was fired with 
ater indignation than the gentleman had ex- 
preſſed. * How dare you, fir,” ſaid ſhe to the keeper, 
« inſult a man of faſhion, and who hath had the 
© honour to bear his majeſty's commiſſion in the 
© army, as you yourſelf own you know? Tf his 
* misfortunes have ſent him hither, ſure we have 
no laws that will protect ſuch a fellow as you in 
<. inſulting him ?* © Fellow!” muttered the keeper 
I] would not adviſe you, madam, to uſe ſuch 
© language to me. Do you dare threaten me,” 
replied Miſs Matthews in a rage; © Venture in the 
© leaſt inſtance to exceed your authority, with re- 
* gard to me, and I will proſecute you with the 
© utmoſt vengeance.” | 
A ſcene dry high altercation now enſued, till 
Booth interpoſed, and quieted the keeper, who was, 
perhaps, enough inclined to an accommodation; 
= in truth, he waged unequal war. He was be- 
ſides unwilling to incenſe Miſs Matthews, whom he 
expected to be bailed out the next day, and who 
had more money left than he intended ſhe ſhould 
carry out of the priſon with her; and as for any 
violent or unjuſtifiable methods, the lady had diſ- 
covered much too great a ſpirit to be in danger of 
them. The governor therefore, in a very gentle 
tone, declared, -that if he had given any offence to 
the gentleman, he heartily aſked his pardon : that 
if he had known him to be really a captain, he 
ſhould not have entertained any ſuch ſuſpicions ; 
but the captain was a very common title in that 
place, and belonged to ſeveral gentlemen that had 
never been in the army, or at molt had rid private 
like himſelf, © To be ſure, captain,* faid he, as 
you yourſelf own, your dreſs is not very mili- 
6 tary (for he had on a plain fuſtian ſuit) and 
beſides, as the lawyer ſays, noſcitur à ſofir is a very 
good rule. And I don't believe there is a 
* raſcal upon earth than that ſame Robinſon 
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1 was talking of. Nay, I afſure you, I wiſh 
© there may be no miſchief hatching againſt you. 
But if there is, I will do all I can with the lawyer 
to prevent it. To be ſure Mr. Murphy is one of 
the clevereſt men in the world at the law : that 
even his enemies muſt own ; and as I recommend 
him to all the buſineſs I can, (and it is not a little 
to be ſure that ariſes in this place) why, one good 
turn deſerves another. And I may expect that 
he will not be concerned in any plot to ruin any 
« friend of mine; atleaſt, when I deſire him not. 
+ I am ſure he could not be an honeſt man if he 
* would.” 6 | 
Booth was then ſatisfied that Mr. Robinſon, 
whom he did not yet know by name, was the 
gameſter who had won his money at play. And 
now, | Miſs Matthews, who had very impatiently 
borne this long interruption, prevailed on the keeper - 
to withdraw. As ſoon as he was gone, Mr. Booth 
to felicitate her upon the news of the wound. 
ed gentleman being in a fair likelihood of recovery. 
To which, after ſhort ſilence, ſhe anſwered, *© there 
is ſomething, perhaps, which you will not eaſily 
* gueſs, that makes your congratulation more 
agreeable to me than the firſt account I heard of 
the villain's having eſcaped the fate he deſerves : 
for, I do aſſure you, at firſt, it did not make me 
* amends for the interruption of my curioſity. 
* Now, I hope, we ſhall be diſturbed no more, till 
you have finiſhed your whole ſtory,—You left off, 
I think, ſomewhere in the ſtruggle about leavi 
Amelia, the happy Amelia. And can you cel 
© her happy at ſuch a period, cries Booth ? * Hap- 
© ÞY, ay, happy in any fituation,* anſwered Miſs 
Matthews, with ſuch a huſband. I, at leaſt, 
* may well think ſo, who have experienced the 
very reverſe of her fortune; but I was not born 
to be happy. I may ſay with the : 
ape Fi 1 Poet « The 
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The blackeſt ink of fate was ſure my lot, 
And when fate writ my name, it made a blot. 


© Nay, nay, dear Miſs Matthews,“ anſwered 
Booth, you muſt, and ſhall baniſh ſuch gloomy 
thoughts. Fate hath, I hope, many happy days 
© in ſtore for you.” Do you believe it, Mr. 
© Booth,” replied ſhe, indeed you know the con- 
* trary—You muſt know—For you can't have for- 
© got. No Amelia in the world can have quite ob- 
* literated— Forgetfulneſs is not in our own power. 
© Tf it was, indeed, I have reaſon to think - But 
© I know not what I am ſaying. Pray do, proceed 
© 1n that ſtory.” 

Booth ſo immediately complied with this requeſt, 
that it is poſſible he was pleaſed with it. To ſay 
the truth, if all which unwittingly dropt from Miſs 
Matthews was put together, ſome concluſions 
might, it ſeems, be drawn from the whole, which 
could not convey a very agreeable idea to a con- 
ſtant huſband. Booth therefore proceeded to re- 
late what is written in the third book of this 
hiſtory, | | 5 
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BOOK III. 


C HAP. I. 
In which Mr. Booth reſumes his ſtory. 


IF 1 am not miſtaken, madam,* continued 
Booth, I was juſt going to acquaint you with 
the doctor's opinion, when we were interrupted 
* by the keeper. : : 
* The doctor having heard counſel on both ſides, 
* that is to ſay, Mrs. Harris for my ſtaying, and 
« Miſs Betty for my going, at laſt delivered his 
© own ſentiments. As for Amelia, ſhe fat ſilent, 
* drowned in her tears; nor was I myſelf in a 
much better ſituation, | | 
As the commiſſions are not ſigned,” ſaid the 
doctor, I think you may be ſaid to remain in 
your former regiment; and therefarc I think you 
4 ought to go on this expedition; your duty to 
c your king and country, whoſe bread you have 
„eaten, requires it; and this is a duty of too high 
4a nature to admit the leaſt deficiency. Regard 
to your character likewiſe requires you to go: 
„for the world, which might juſtly blame your 
« ſtaying at home if the caſe was even fairly ſtated, 
* will not deal fo honeſtly by you: you mult ex- 
«© pect to have every circumſtance againſt you 
** heightened, and maſt of what makes for your 
* defence omitted; and thus you will be ſtigma- 
| H 4 * rized 
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4 tized as a coward, without any palliation. As 
* the malicious diſpoſition of mankind is too well 
* known, and the cruel pleaſure which they take 
* jn deſtroying the reputations of others; the uſe 
* we are to make of this knowledge is to afford no 
* handle to reproach : for, bad as the world is, it 
* ſeldom falls on any man who hath not given 
* ſome ſlight cauſe for cenſure, though this, per- 
** haps, is often aggravated ten thouſand fold; and 
* when we blame the malice of the aggravation, 
* we ought not to forget our own imprudence in 
* giving the occaſion. Remember, my boy, your 
* — is at ſtake; and you know how nice the 
& honour of a ſoldier is in theſe caſes. This is a 
< treaſure, which he muſt be your enemy indeed 
* who would attempt to rob you of. Therefore 
you oughr to conſider every one as your enemy, 
* who, by deſiring you to ſtay, would rob you of 
* your honour.” : ; 

„Do you hear that, ſiſter?” *© cries Miſs Bet- 
© ty.“ Yes, I do hear it,” © anſwered Amelia, 
© with more ſpirit than | ever ſaw her exert before, 
and would preſerve his honour at the expence 
of my life. I will preſerve it, if it ſhould be at 
that expence; and ſince it is Dr. Harriſon's opi- 
nion that he ought to go, I give my conſent. Go, 
„% my dear huſband,” cried ſhe falling upon her 
* knees, may every angel of heaven guard and 
* preſerve you.” ! J cannot repeat her words 
without being affected,“ ſaid he, wiping his eyes, 


the excellence of that woman, no words can 


paint; Miſs Matthews, ſhe hath every perfection 


nin human nature. mo 
. © Will not tire you with the repetition of any 


. 


more that paſt on that occaſion; nor with the 


* quarrel that enſued between Mrs. Harris and the 
© doctor; for the old lady could not ſubmit to 
my leaving her daughter in her preſent condition. 
ſeverely on the army, and curſed the day 
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in which her daughter was married to a ſoldier, 
not ſparing the doctor for having had ſome ſhare 
* in the match. I will omit likewiſe the tender 
© ſcene which paſt between Amelia and myſelf pre- 
* vious to my departure. 

Indeed I beg you would not,“ cries Miſs Mat- 
thews, nothing delights me more than ſcenes of 
« tenderneſs. I ſhould be glad to know, if poſ- 
« ſible, every ſyllable which was uttered on both 
« ſides,” 

* I will indulge you then,” cries Booth, as far 
as is in my power. Indeed, I believe, L am able 
to recollect much the greateſt part; for the i im. 

preſſion is never to be effaced from my memory. 

He then proceeded as Miſs Matthews deſired; 
but leſt all our readers ſnould not be of her opini- 
on, we will, according to our uſual cuſtom, en- 
deavour to accommodate ourſelves to every taſte, 
and ſhall therefore place this ſcene in a chapter by 
itſelf, which we deſire all our readers who do not 
love, or who perhaps do not know the pleaſure of 
tenderneſs, to paſs over; ſince they may do this 
without any prejudice to the thread of the dar- 
rative. | bi 


CHAP. II. 
Containing a4 ſeene of the tender kikd. 


HE doctor, madam,” Pact Booth, 

, * * ſpent his evening at Mrs. Harris's houſe, 
© where It with him whilſt he ſmoaked his pillow 
8 5 as his phraſe is. Amelia was retired above 

alf an 2 to her chamber, before I went to 
* her, At my entrance, I found her on her knees, 
a poſture in which I never diſturbed her. In a 
* few minutes ſhe aroſe, came to me, and embrac- 
ing me, ſaid, ſhe had been praying for reſolution 


s to — the cruelleſt moment ſhe had ever 
* undergone, 
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undergone, or could poſſibly undergo. I re- 
minded her how much more bitter a farewel 
would be on a death-bed, when we never could 
meet in this world, at leaſt, again. I then en- 
deavoured to leſſen all thoſe objects which alarm- 
ed her moſt, and particularly the danger I was 
to encounter; upon which head I ſeemed a little 
to comfort her; —but the probable length of 
my abſence, and the certain length of my voyage 
were circumſtances which no oratory of mine 
could even palliate. Oh! heavens,” ſaid ſhe, 
burſting into tears, can I bear to think that 
hundreds, thouſands, for ought I know, of miles 
or leagues, that lands and ſeas are between us. 
What is the proſpect from that mount in our 

rden, where I have fat ſo many happy hours 
with my Billy? what is the diſtance between 


that and the fartheſt hill which we ſee from 


thence, compared to the diſtance which will be 
between us? you cannot wonder at this idea; 
you muſt remember, my Billy, at this place, 
this very thought came formerly into my fore- 
boding mind. I then begged you to leave the 
army. Why would you not comply? did I not 
tell you then that the ſmalleſt cottage we could 
ſurvey from the mount, would be with you a 
paradiſe to me; it would be fo ſtill, why can't 
my Billy think ſo? am I ſo much his ſuperior in 
love ? where is the diſhonour, Billy ? or if there 
be any, will it reach our ears in our little hutt? 
are. glory and fame, and not his Amelia, the 
happineſs of my huſband? go then, purchaſe 
them at my expence. You will pay a few 
ſighs, perhaps a few tears at parting, and then 
new ſcenes will drive away the thoughts of poor 
Amelia from your boſom; but what aſſiſtance 
ſnall I have in my affliction? not that any change 
of ſcene could drive you one moment from my 
remembrance; yet here every object 1 waa 
” N , [44 WI 
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« will place your loved idea in the livelieſt manner 
« before my eyes. This is the bed in which you 
have repoſed ; that is the chair on which you far. 
«© Upon theſe boards you have ſtood. Theſe books 
« you have read to me. Can I walk among our 
e beds of flowers, without viewing your favourites, 
c nay, thoſe which you have planted with your 
« own hands? can I ſee one beauty from our be- 
« loved mount, which you have not pointed out 
to me? Thus ſhe went on, the woman, ma- 
« dam, you ſee ſtill prevailing.— Since you men- 
« tion it,” ſays Miſs Matthews, with a ſmile, I 
« own the ſame abſervation occurred to me. It is 
too natural to us to conſider ourſelves only, Mr. 
Booth. You ſhall hear,” he cried, —* At laſt, 
« the thoughts of her preſent condition ſuggeſted 
« themſelves.” ——*< But if,“ ſaid ſne, my fitua- 
« tion, even in health, will be ſo intolerable, how 
% ſhall I, in the danger and agonies of child- 
t birth, ſupport. your abſence !”*—.* Here ſhe ſtop- 
< ped, and looking on me with all the tenderneſs 
imaginable, cried out,” And am I then ſuch a 
„ wretch to wiſh for your preſence at ſuch a ſea- 
„ ſon?. ought I not to rejoice that you are out of 
“ the hearing of my cries, or the knowledge of 
* my pains? if I die, will you not have eſcaped 
«the horrors of a parting, ten thouſand” times 
* more dreadful than this? go, go, my Billy; the 
« very circumſtance which made me moſt dread 
“your departure, hath perfectly reconciled me to 
« it. I perceive clearly now that I was only wiſh- 
ing to ſupport my own weakneſs with your 
<« ſtrength, and to relieve my own pains at the 
«* price of yours. Believe me, my love, I am 
* aſhamed of myſelf.— I je 2 her in my arms 
* with raptures not to be expreſt in words, called 
her my heroine; ſure none ever better deſerved 
that name; after which we remained for ſome- 


time ſpeechleſs, and locked in each other's em- 
braces.“ 
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braces. 1 am convinced,“ ſaid Miſs Mat- 
thews, with a ſigh, there are moments in life 
* worth purchaſing with worlds.“ — | 
At length the fatal morning came. I endea- 
© youred to hide every pang of my heart, and to 
© wear the utmoſt gaiety in my countenance. Ame- 
© ha acted the ſame part. In theſe aſſumed cha- 
* racters we met the Ali at breakfaſt; at their 
* breakfaſt, I mean: for we were both full already. 
© The doctor had ſpent above an hour that morn- 
ing in diſcourſe with Mrs. Harris, and had in 
© ſome meaſure reconciled her to my departure. 

He now made uſe of every art to relieve the poor 
< diſtreſſed Amelia; not by inveighing againſt the 
< folly of grief, or 1 adviſing her not to 
grieve; both which were ſufficiently performed 

by Miſs Betty. The doctor, on the contrary, had 
recourſe to every means which might caſt a veil 
© over the idea of grief, and raiſe comfortable im- 
* in my angel's mind. He endeavoured to 
© leſſen the ſuppoſed length of my abſence, by diſ- 
© courling on matters which were more diſtant in 
time. He ſaid, he intended next year to rebuild 
a part of his parſonage-houſe. . And you, cap- 
© tain,” ſays he, ** ſhall lay the corner-ſtone, I 
«© promiſe you; with many other inſtances of the 
like nature, which produced, I believe, ſome 
good effect on us both. "IO i 
Amelia ſpoke but little; indeed more tears 
than words dropt from her; however, ſhe ſeemed 
* reſolved to bear her affliction with reſignation. 
But when the dreadful news arrived that the horſes 
< were ready, and I, having taken my leave of all 
the reſt, at laſt approached her; ſhe was unable 
to ſupport the conflict with nature any longer; 
and clinging round my neck, ſhe cried, “ Fare- 

<« wel, farewel for ever: for I ſhall never, never, 
« ſee you more.“ At which words the blood en- 
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tirely forſook her lovely cheeks, and ſhe became 
a lifeleſs corps in my arms. . 

Amelia continued ſo long motionleſs, that the 
doctor, as well as Mrs. Harris, began to be un- 
der the moſt terrible apprehenſions: ſo mY in- 


formed me afterwards; for at that time I was 
incapable of making any obſervation. I had in- 
deed very little more uſe of my ſenſes than the 
dear creature whom I ſupported. At length, 
however, we were all delivered from our fears; 
and life again viſited the lovelieſt manſion that 
human nature ever afforded it. aft 

] had been, and yet was, fo terrified with wha 
had happened, and Amelia continued yet ſo weak 
and ill, that I determined, whatever might be the 
conſequence, not to leave her that day : which 
reſolution ſhe was no ſooner acquainted with, 
than ſhe fell on her knees, crying, good Heaven,, 
I thank thee for this reprieve at leaſt. Oh! that 
every hour of my future life could be crammed 
into this dear day. | | 
Our good friend the doctor remained with us. 
He ſaid, he had intended to viſit a family in ſome 
affliction; but I don't know, ſays he, why I ſhould 


ride a dozen miles after affliction, when we have 


enough here. Of all mankind the doctor is the 


beſt of comforters. As his exceſſive good-nature 


makes him take vaſt delight in the office; ſo his 


great penetration into the human mind, joined 
to his great- experience, renders him the moſt 
wonderful proficient in it; and he ſo well knows 
when to ſooth, when to reaſon, and when to ridi- 


cule, that he never applies any of thoſe arts im- 
properly, which is almoſt univerſally the caſe with 


the phyſicians of the mind, and which it requires 

very great judgment and dexterity to avoid. 

The doctor principally 0 himſelf to ridi- 
1 


culing the dangers of the ſiege, in which he ſuc- 


- og 


_ceeded ſo well, that he ſometimes forced a ſmile 
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comforted her, were the arguments. he uſed to 
convince her of the probability of my ſpeedy, if 
not immediate return. He faid, the general opi- 
nion was, that the place would be taken before 
our arrival there. In which caſe, we ſhould have 
nothing more to do, than to make the beſt of our 
way home again. 

Amelia was ſo lulled by theſe arts, that ſhe 
aſſed the day much better than I expected. 
hough the doctor could not make pride ſtrong 

enough to conquer love; yet, he exalted the 

former to make ſome ſtand againſt the latter; 
inſomuch, that my poor Amelia, I believe, more 
than once, flattered herſelf to , the language 
of the world, that her reaſon had gained an en- 
tire 4 go over her Paton 3, till love brought 
up a re-inforcement, if I may uſe that term, of 
tender ideas, and bore down all before him. | 
In the evening, the doctor and I paſſed another 
half hour together, when he propoſed to me to 
endeavour to leave Amelia aſleep in the morn- 
ing, and promiſed me to be at hand when ſhe 
awaked, and to ſupport her with all the aſſiſtance 
in his power. He added, that nothing was more 
fooliſh, than for friends to take leave of each 
other. It is true, indeed, ſays he, in the com- 
mon acquaintance and friendſhip of the world, 
this is a very harmleſs ceremony; but between 
two perſons, WBO really love each other, the 
chin of Rome never invented a penance half 
ſo ſevere as this, which we abſurdly impoſe on 

9 | "Pl 1 cinh * TR 

J greatly approved the doctor's propoſal; 

thanked him, mw promiſed, if ME 6s put 

it in execution, He then ſhook me by the hand, 
and heartily wiſhed me well, ſaying, in his blunt 

Way; Well, boy, [hope to fee thee crowned 


3 with laurels at thy return; one comfort I have, 


_ 
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« at leaſt, that ſtone walls and a ſea will prevent 
e thee from running away.” 

When I had left the doctor, I repaired to my 
Amelia, whom I found in her chamber, em- 
« ployed in a very different manner from what ſhe 
. had been the preceeding night; ſhe was buſy in 
packing up ſome trinkets in a caſket, which ſhe 
« deſired me to carry with me. This caſket was 
her own work, and ſhe had juſt faſtened it as I 
came to her, 

Her eyes very plainly diſcovered what had paſ- 
ſed while ſhe was engaged in her work; however, 
* her countenance was now ſerene, and ſhe ſpoke, . 
at leaſt, with ſome chearfulneſs. But after ſome 
time, „Lou muſt take care of this.caſket, Billy, 
« ſaid ſhe.” “ You muſt indeed, Billy —for—here 
< paſſion almoſt choaked her, till a flood of tears 
gave her relief, and then ſhe proceeded—** For 
« I ſhall be the happieſt woman that ever was 
r born when I ſee it again.” I told her, with the 
© bleſſing of God that day would ſoon come.” 
* Soon!” anſwered ſhe, —< No, Billy, not ſoon ; 
« a week is an age: — but yet the happy day 
„% may come. It ſhall, it muſt, it will!---Yes, 
Billy, we ſhall meet never to part again: even 
„ in this world I hope.“ Pardon my weaknels, 
* Miſs Matthews, but 137 my ſoul I cannot help 
© it,” cried he, wiping his eyes----Well, I wonder 
© at your patience, and I will try it no longer. 
Amelia, tired out with ſo long a ſtruggle be- 
* tween variety of paſſions,” and having not cloſed 
her eyes during three ſucceſſive nights, towards 
the morning fell into a profound ſleep. In which 
* fleep1 left bead having dreſt myſelf with all 


the expedition imaginable, ſinging, whiſtling, 
© hurrying, attempting by every method to baniſh 
* thought, I mounted my horſe, which I had over- 
night ordered to be ready, and galloped 85 

from 
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from that houſe where all my treaſure was de- 
poſited, | 

Thus, madam, 1 have, in obedience to your 
commands, run through a ſcene, which, if it 
hath been tirefome to you, you muſt yet acquit 
me of having obtruded upon you. This I am 
convinced of, that no one is capable of taſting 
ſuch a ſcene, who hath not a heart full of tender- 
neſs, and perhaps not even then, unleſs he hath 
been in the ſame ſituation.” 


CHAP, III. | 
In which Mr. Booth ſets forward on his journey. 


ELL, madam, we have. now taken our 

leave of Amelia. I rode a full mile be- 

fore I once ſuffered mylelf to look back ; but now 
being come to the top of a little hill, the laſt 
ſpot I knew which could give me a proſpect of 
Mrs. Harris's houſe, my reſolution failed; I ſtopt 
and caſt my eyes backward. Shall I tell you what 
I felt at that inſtant? I do aſſure you I am not 
able. So many tender ideas crowded at once 
into my mind, that, if I may uſe the expreſſion, 
they almoſt diſſolved my heart. And now, ma- 
dam, the moſt unfortunate accident came firſt 
into my head. This was, that I had in the hurry 
and confuſion left the dear caſket behind me. 
The thought of going back at firſt ſuggeſted it- 
ſelf ; but the conſequences of that were too ap- 
nt. I therefore reſolved to ſend my man, and 

in the mean time to ride on ſoftly on my road, 
He immediately executed my orders, and after 
ſome time, feeding my eyes with that delicious 
and yet heart-felt proſpect, I at laſt turned my 


© horſe to deſcend the hill, and proceeded about a 


© hundred yards, when, conſidering with myſelf, 
< that I ſhould loſe no time by a ſecond indul- 


gence, 
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© gence, I again turned back, and once more 
e Feaſted my {ſight with the ſame painful pleaſure, 
till my man returned, bringing me the caſket, 
and an account that Amelia ſtill continued in the 
« ſweet ſleep I left her.---I now ſuddenly turned my 
© horſe for the laſt time, and with the utmoſt re- 
«* ſolution purſued my journey. | 

I perceived my man at his return. But be- 
fore I mention any thing of him, it may be pro- 
per, madam, to acquaint you who he was. He 
vas the foſter-brother of my Amelia. This 
© young fellow had taken it into his head to go 
into the army; and he was deſirous to ſerve un- 
© der my command. The doctor conſented to diſ- 
© charge him; his mother at laſt yielded to his 
importunities; and I was very eaſily prevailed 
on to liſt one of the handſomeſt young tellows in 
England. 

* You will eaſily believe I had ſome little par- 
© tiality to one whoſe milk Amelia had ſucked; 
but as he had never ſeen the regiment, I had no 
* opportunity to ſhew him any great mark of fa- 
* vour. Indeed he waited on me as my ſervant ; 
and I treated him with all the tenderneſs which 
can be uſed to one in that ſtation; | 

© When I was about to change into the horſe- 
guards, the poor fellow began to droop, fearing 
that he ſhould no longer be in the ſame corps 
* with me, though certainly that would not have 
© been the caſe. However, he had never men- 
« tioned one word of his diflatisfattion.---He is in- 
* deed a fellow, of a noble ſpirit; but when he 


© heard that I was to remain where I was, and 


* that we were to go to Gibraltar together, he 
fell into tranſports of joy, little ſhort of madneſs. 
* In ſhort, the poor fellow had imbibed a very 
* ſtrong affection for me; though this was what 1 
* knew nothing of till long after. 

Vor. VII. 1 When 
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When he returned to me then, as T was ſaying, 
with the caſket, I obſerved his eyes all over blub. 
bered with tears. I rebuked him a little too raſh- 
ly oh this occaſion, Heyday ! ſays I, what is the 
meaning of this; I hope I have not a milk-ſop 
with me. If I thought you would ſhew ſuch a 
face to the enemy, I would leave you behind. 
Your koriour need not fear that, anſwered he, I 
ſhall find no body there that I ſhall love well 
enough to make me cry. I was highly pleaſed 
with this anſwer, in which I thought I could 
diſcover both ſenſe and ſpirit. I then aſked him 
what had occaſioned thoſe tears fince he had left 
me ; (for he had no gn of any at that time) 
and whether he had ſeen his mother at Mrs. Har- 
ris's. He anſwered in the negative, and begged 
that I would aſk him no more queſtions; adding 
that he was not very apt to cry, and he hoped 
he ſhould never give me ſuch another opportunity 
of blaming him. I mention this only as an in- 
ſtance of his affection towards me: for I never 
could account for thoſt tears, any otherwiſe than 
by placihg them to the account of that diſtreſs in 
Which he left me at that time. We travelled full 
forty miles that day without baiting, when arriv- 
ins at the inn where I intended to reſt that 
night, I retired moe to my chamber, 
with my dear Amelia's caſket, the opening of 
which was the niceſt repaſt, and to which every 
other hunger gave way, ; 

It is impoffible to mention to you all the little 
matters with which Amelia had furniſhed this 
caſket. It contained medicines of all kinds, 
which her mother, who was the Lady Bountiful 
of that country, had ſupplied . her with. The 
moſt valuable of all to me was a lock of her dear 
hair, Which] have from that time to this worn in 
my boſom. What would I have then given for 
a lit 


tle picture of my dear angel, which ſhe * 
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© loſt from her chamber about a month before ? and 
© which we had the higheſt reaſon in the world to 
imagine her ſiſter had taken away: for the ſuſ- 
* picion lay only between her and Amelia's maid, 
c who was of all creatures the honeſteſt, and whom 
© her miſtreſs had often truſted with things of much 
« greater value: for the picture, which was ſet in 
gold, and had two or three little diamonds round 
« it, was worth about twelve guineas only; where - 
© as Amelia left jewels in her care of much greater 
value.“ 

Sure,“ cries Miſs Matthews, * ſhe could not be 
« ſuch a paultry pilferer.” | 
Not on account of the gold or the jewels,* cries 
Booth. We imputed it to mere ſpite, with 
* which I aſſure you ſhe abounds; and ſhe knew 
that next to Amelia herſelf, there was nothing 
* which I valued ſo much as this little picture: for 
* ſuch a reſemblance did it beat of the original; 
that Hogarth himſelf did never, I believe, draw 
© a ſtronger likeneſs. Spite therefore was the only 
motive to this cruel depredation ; and indeed her 
behaviour on the occaſion ſufficiently convinced 
us both of the juſtice of our ſuſpicion, though we 
neither of us durſt accuſe her; and ſhe herſelf 
had the aſſurance to inſiſt very ſtrongly (though 
© ſhe could not prevail) with Amelia to turn away 
| © her innocent maid, ſaying, ſhe would not live in 
the houſe with a thief.” 
_ Miſs Matthews now diſcharged ſome curſes on 
Miſs Betty, not much worth repeating, and then 
Mr. Booth proceeded in his relation. 
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A ſea-prece. 8 

4 HE next day we joined the regiment, which 

6 was ſoon after to embark. Nothing but 


mirth and jollity were in the countenance of every 
© officer and ſoldier; and as F now met ſeveral 
friends whom I had not ſeen for above a year be- 
fore, I paſſed ſeveral happy hours, in which poor 
* Amelia's image ſeldom obtruded itſelf to inter- 
© rupt my pleaſure. To confeſs the truth, dear 
* Miſs Matthews, the tendereft of paſſions is capa- 
ble of ſubſiding ; nor is abſence from our deareſt 
© friends ſo unſupportable as it may at firſt appear. 
* Diſtance of time and place do really cure what 
© they ſeem to aggravate; and taking leave of our 
© friends reſembles taking leave of the world; con- 
© cerning which it hath been often faid, that it is 
© not death, but dying which is terrible.*---Here 
Miſs Matthews burſt into a fit of laughter, and 
cried, I ſincerely aſk your pardon ; but I cannot 
5 aps laughing at the gravity of your philoſophy.” 
Booth anſwered, that the doctrine of the paſſions 
had been always his favourite ſtudy ; that he was 
convinced every man acted entirely from that paſ- 
ſion which was uppermoſt; Can I then think,” 
ſaid he, without entertaining the utmoſt contempt 
for myſelf, that any pleaſure upon earth could 
drive the thoughts of Amelia one inſtant from my 
mind? | | 

* At length we embarked aboard a tranſport, 
© and failed for Gibraltar; but the wind, which 
was at firſt fair, ſoon chopped about; ſo that we 
© were obliged, for ſeveral days, to beat to wind- 
© ward, as the ſea phraſe is. During this time, 
© the taſte which I had of a ſea-faring life did not 
appear extremely agreeable: We rolled up and 


+ down 
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down in a little narrow cabbin, in which were 
three officers, all of us extremely ſea-ſick ; our 
ſickneſs being much aggravated by the motion of 
the ſhip, by the view of each other, and by the 
ſtench of the men. But this was but a little 
taſte indeed of the miſery which was to follow : 
for we were got about fix leagues to the weſt- 
ward of Scilly, when a violent ſtorm aroſe at 
north-eaſt, which ſoon raiſed the waves to the 
height of mountains. The horror of this is not 
to be adequately deſcribed to thoſe who have 
never ſeen the like. The ſtorm began in the 
evening, and as the clouds brought on the night 
apace, it was ſoon entirely dark; nor had we, 
during many hours, any other light than what 
was cauſed by the jarring elements, which fre- 
uently ſent forth flaſhes, or rather ſtreams of 
fre; and whilſt theſe preſented the moſt dreadful 
objects to our eyes, the roaring of the winds, 
the daſhing of the waves againſt the ſhip and 
each other, formed a ſound altogether as horrible 
for our ears ; while our ſhip, ſometimes lifted 
up as it were to the ſkies, and ſometimes ſwept 
away at once as into the loweſt abyſs, ſeemed to 
be the ſport of the winds and ſeas. The cap- 
tain himſelf almoſt gave all for loſt, and expreſt 
his apprehenſion of being inevitably caſt on the 
rocks of Scilly, and beat to pieces. And now, 
while ſome on board were addreſſing themſelves 
to the ſupreme being, and others applying for 
comfort to ſtrong liquors, my whole thoughts 
were entirely engaged by my Amelia. A thou- 
ſand render ideas crowded into my mind. I can 
truly ſay, that | had not a fingle conſideration 
about myſelf, in which ſhe was not concerned. 
Dying to me was leaving her; and the fear of 
never ſeeing her more, was a dagger ſtuck in my 
heart. Again,” all the terrors with which this 


ſtorm, if it reached her ears, mult fill her gentle 
$3 * mind 
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mind on my account, and the agonies which ſhe 
muſt undergo, when ſhe heard of my fate, gave 
me ſuch intolerable pangs, that I now repented 
my reſolution, and wiſhed, I own I wiſhed, that 
I had taken her advice, and preferred love and a. 
cottage to all the dazzling charms of honour, 
While I was tormenting myſelf with thoſe me- 
ditations, and had concluded myſelf as certainly. 
loſt, the maſter came into the cabbin, and with 
a chearful voice, aſſured us that we had eſcaped 
the danger, and that we had certainly paſt to the 
weſtward of the rock. This was comfortable 
news to all preſent; and my captain, who had 
been ſome time on his knees, leapt ſuddenly up 
and teſtified his joy with a great oath. | 
A perſon unuſed to the fea would have been. 
aſtoniſhed at the ſatisfaction which now diſcovered 
itſelf in the maſter or in any on board: for the 
ſtorm ſtill raged with great violence, and the 


day-light which now appeared, preſented us with 


ſights of horror ſufficient to tetrify minds which 
were not abſolute ſlaves to the paſſion of fear; 


but ſo great is the force of habit, that what in- 


ſpires a landman with the higheſt apprehenſion 
of danger, gives not the leaſt concern to a ſailor, 
to whom rocks and quick - ſands are almoſt the 
only objects of terror. 

* The maſter, however, was a little miſtaken in 
the preſent inſtance ; for he had not left the cab- 
bin above an hour, before my man came running 
to me, and acquainted me that the ſhip was half 
full of water; that the ſailors were going to hoiſt 
out. the boat and ſave themſelves, and begged 
me to come that moment along with him, as I 
tendered my preſervation. With this account, 
which was conveyed to me in a whiſper, I ac- 
quainted both the captain and enſign ; and we 


all rogether immediately mounted the deck, where 


we found the maſter making. uſe of all his ora- 
BE © | * tory 
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© tory to perſuade the ſailors that the ſhip was in no 
danger; and at the ſame time employing all his 
authority to ſet the pumps a-going, which he aſ- 
© ſured them would keep the water under, and 
« ſave his dear Lovely Peggy, (for that was the 
name of the ſhip) which he ſwore he loved as 
* dearly as his own ſoul. 

Indeed this ſufficiently appeared; for the leak 
was ſo great, and the water flowed in ſo plenti- 
« fully, that his Lovely Peggy was halt filled, be- 
fore he could be brought to think of quitting 
her; but now the boat was brought algng-lide 
the ſhip; and the maſter himſelf, notwi nd- 
© ing all his love for her, quitted his ſhip; and 
* leapt into the boat. Every man preſent attempted 
to follow his example, when 1 heard the voice 
of my ſervant roaring forth my name in a kind 
of agony. I made directly to the ſhip fide, but 
* was too late: for the boat, being already over la- 
den, put directly off. And now, madam, I am 
going to relate to you an inſtance of heroic af- 
* feftion in a poor fellow towards his maſter, to 
* which love itſelf, even among perſons of ſuperior 
education, can produce but few ſimilar inſtances, 
My poor man being unable to get me with him 
* into the boat, leapt ſuddenly into the ſea, and 
* twam back to the ſhip; and when I gently re- 
* buked him for his raſhneſs, he anſwered, he 
* choſe rather to.die with me, than to live to carry 
the account of my death to my Amelia; at the 
* ſame time burſting into a flood of tears, he cried, 
Good Heavens! what will that poor lady feel 
*- when ſhe hears of this!” This tender concern 
* for my dear love endeared the poor fellow more 
* to me than the gallant inſtance which he had juſt 
© before given of his affection towards myſelf, | 

* And now, madam, my eyes were ſhocked with 
* a ſight, the horror of which can ſcarce be im- 
'* 2gined; for the boat had ſcarce got four 1 
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dred yards from the ſhip, when it was ſwallowed 


up by the mercileſs waves, which now ran ſo high, 
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that out of the number of perſons which were 
in the boat none recovered the ſhip; though 
many of them we ſaw miſerably periſh before our 
eyes, ſome of them very near us, without any 
poſſibility of giving them the leaſt aſſiſtance. 
© But whatever we felt for them, we felt, I be- 
lieve, more for ourſelves, expecting every minute 
when we ſhould ſhare the ſame fate. Among the 
reſt, one of our officers = quite ſtupified 
with fear. I never indeed ſaw a more miſerable 
example of the great power of that paſſion: I 
muſt not, however, omit doing him juſtice, by 
ſaying that I afterwards ſaw the ſame man be- 
have well in an engagement, in which he was 
wounded. Though there likewiſe he was ſaid to 
have betrayed the ſame paſſion of fear in his coun- 
tenance. 
The other of our officers was no leſs ſtupified (if 
I may ſo expreſs myſelf) with fool hardineſs, and 
ſeemed almoſt inſenſible of his danger. To fay 
the truth, I have, from this and ſome other in- 
ſtances which I have ſeen, been almoſt inclined 
to think, that the courage as well as cowardice of 
fools proceeds from not knowing what is or what 
is not the proper object of fear: indeed, we may 
account for the extreme hardineſs of ſome men, 
in the ſame manner as for the terrors of children 
at a bugbear. The child knows not but that the 
bugbear is the proper object of fear, the block- 
head knows not that a cannon ball is ſo. 
As to the remaining part of the ſhip's crew, and 
the ſoldiery, moſt of them were dead drunk; and 
the reſt were endeavouring, as faſt as they could, 
to prepare for death in the ſame manner. 5 
In this dreadful ſituation we were taught that 
no human condition ſhould inſpire men with ab- 
ſolute deſpair: for as the ſtorm had r for 
ö ſome 
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ſome time, the ſwelling of the ſea began conſide- 
rably to abate; and we now perceived the man 
of war which convoyed us, at no great diſtancę 
a-ſtern. Thoſe aboard her eaſily perceived our 
diſtreſs, and made towards us. When they came 
pretty near, they hoiſted out two boats to our 
aſſiſtance, Theſe no ſooner approached the ſhip, 
than they were inſtanteouſly filled, and I myſelf 
t a place in one of them, chiefly by the aid of 
my honeſt ſervant, of whoſe fidelity to me on all 
occaſions I cannot ſpeak or think too highly. In- 
deed I got into the boat ſo much the more eaſily 
as a great number on board the ſhip were ren- 


dered by drink incapable of taking any care for 


themſelves. There was time, however, for the 
boat to paſs and repaſs ; ſo that when we came to 
call over names, three only, of all that remained 
in the ſhip, after the loſs of her own boat, were 
miſſing. * | 
* The captain, enſign, and myſelf were received 
with many congratulations by our officers on 
board the man of war..The ſea officers too, all 
except the captain, paid us their compliments, 
though theſe were of the rougher kind, and not 
without ſeveral jokes on our eſcape. As for the 
captain himſelf, we ſcarce ſaw him during many 
hours; and when he appeared, he preſented a 
view of majeſty beyond any that I had ever ſeen. 
The dignity which he preſerved, did indeed give 
me rather the idea of a Mogul, or a Turkiſh 
emperor, than of any of the monarchs of Chriſ- 
tendom. To ſay the truth, I could reſemble his 
walk on the deck to nothing but to the image of 
Captain Gulliver ſtrutting among the Lilliputians; 
he ſeemed to think himſelf a being of an order 


ſuperior to all around him, and more eſpecially 


to us of the land ſervice. Nay, ſuch was the be- 
haviour of all the ſea officers and failors to us 
and our ſoldiers, that inſtead of appearing i be 
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« ſybjes of the fame prince, engaged in one quar- 
rel, and joined to ſu og pe —. 
men rather ſeemed to tives on board an 
enemy's veſſel, This is a grievous misfortune, 
and often proves ſo fatal to . 4 ſervice, that it is 

great pity ſome means could not be found of cur- 
ing it.“ 

He re Mr. Booth ſtopt a while, to take breath. 
* will therefore giye the ſame refreſhment to the 
reader. 


CHAP. V. 


The * of Booth at Gibraltar, with what there 
befel him. 


HE adventures, continued Booth, which 
happened to me from this day till my arri- 
val at Gibraltar, are not worth recounting to you. 

After a voyage, the remainder of which was to- 
lerably proſperous, we arrived in that garriſon, 
the natural ſtrength of which is ſo well known to 
the whole world. 

* About a week after my arrival, it was my for- 
tune to be ordered on a fally-party, in which my 
left leg was broke with a muſket ball; and I 
ſhould moſt certainly have either periſhed miſe- 
rably, or muſt have owed my preſervation to 
ſome of the enemy, had not my faithful ſervant 
carried me off on his ſhoulders, and afterwards, 
with the aſſiſtance of one of his comrades, brought 
me back into the garriſon. 

The agony of my wound was ſo great, that it 
threw me into a fever, from whence my ſurgeon 
apprehended much danger. I now began again 
to fee] for my Amelia, and for myſelf on her ac- 
count: and the diſorder of my mind occaſioned 
by ſuch melancholy contemplations, very highly 
6 aggravated the diſtemper of my hady ; — 
* that 
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< that it would probably have proved fatal, had it 
not been for the friendſhip of one Captain James, 
an officer of our regiment, and an old acquain- 
+ tance, who is undoubtedly one of the pleaſanteſt 
© companions, and one of the beſt-natured men in 
the world. This worthy man, who had a head 
and a heart perfectly adequate to every office of 
« friendſhip, ſtayed with me almoſt day and night 
during my illneſs; and by ſtrengthening my 
© hopes, raiſing my ſpirits, and cheering my, 
+ thoughts, preſerved me from deſtruction,  _ 

The behaviour of this man alone is a ſufficient 
proof of the truth of my doctrine, that all men 
act entirely from their paſſions ; for Bob James 
can never be ſuppoſed to act from any motive of 
virtue or religion; ſince he conſtantly laughs at 
both; and yet his conduct towards me alone de- 
monſtrates a degree of goodneſs, which, perhaps, 
few of the votaries of either virtue or religion 
* can equal.“ 

Lou need not take much pains,” anſwered Miſs 
Matthews, with a ſmile, to convince me of your 
< doctrine. I have been always an advocate for the 
* ſame. I look upon the two words you mention, 
© to ſerve only as cloaks under which hypocriſy 
© may be the better enabled to cheat the world. I 
have been of that opinion ever ſince I read that 
charming fellow Mandevil.” 

Pardon me, madam,* anſwered Booth, I hope 
* you do not agree with Mandevil neither, who 
* hath repreſented human nature in a picture of the 
* higheſt deformity. He hath left out of his ſy- 
« {ſtem the beſt paſſion which the mind can poſſeſe, 
and attempts to derive the effects or energies of 
that paſſion, from the baſe impulſes of pride or 
© fear. Whereas, it is as certain that love exiſts in 
the mind of man, as that its oppoſite hatred doth, 
and the ſame reaſons will equally prove the exiſ- 
* tence of the one as the exiſtence of rhe r* 
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I T don't know, indeed,“ replied the lady, I ne- 
© ver thought much about the matter. This I 
© know, that when I read Mandevil, I thought all 
© he ſaid was true; and I have been often told, that 
© he proves religion and virtue to be only mere 
names. However, if he denies there is any ſuch 
thing as love, that is moſt certainly wrong. — I am 
afraid I can give him the lye myſelf.” | 
II Will join with you, madam, in that,“ anſwer- 
ed Booth, at any time.” 6 

Will you join with me?” anſwered ſhe, look- 
ing eagerly at him“ O Mr. Booth, I know not 
* what I was going to ſay - What Where did 
* you leave off ? =I would not interrupt-you—but 
I] am impatient to know ſomething.” 

What, madam-?* cries Booth, if I can give 
« you any ſatisfaction.— | 
No, no,“ faid ſhe, I muſt hear all, I would 
not for the world break the thread of your ſtory 
—Beſides, I am afraid to aſk—Pray, pray, Sir, 

on.“ | 
Well, madam,* cries Booth, I think I was 
mentioning the extraordinary acts of friendſhip 
done me by Captain James; nor can I = tak- 
ing notice of the almoſt unparalleled fidelity of 
poor Atkinſon (for that was my man's name) who 
was not only conſtant in the affiduity of his at- 
tendance, but, during the time of my danger, de- 
monſtrated a concern for me which I can hardly 
account for, as my prevailing on his captain to 
make him a ſerjeant was the firſt favour he ever 
received at my hands, and this did not happen 
till J was almoſt perfectly recovered of my bro- 
ken leg. Poor fellow! J ſhall never forget the 
extravagant joy his halbert gave him; I remem- 
ber it the more, becauſe it was one of the hap- 
\ © pieſt days of my own life; for it was upon this 
© day that I received a letter from my dear _ 
| 8 ter 
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© after a long ſilence, acquainting me that ſhe was 
© out of all danger from her lying in. *h 
6.1 was now once more able to perform my du- 
ty; when (fo unkind was the fortune of war) the 
ſecond time I mounted the guard, I received a 
violent contuſion from the burſting of a bomb. 
I was felled to the ground, where I lay breathleſs 
by the blow, till honeſt Atkinſon came to my 
aſſiſtance, and conveyed me to my room, where 
a ſurgeon immediately attended m. 
The injury I had now received, was much more 
dangerous in my ſurgeon's opinion than the for- 
mer; it cauſed me to ſpit blood, and was attend- 
ed with a fever, and other bad ſymptoms; ſo 
that very fatal conſequences were apprehended: 

© In this ſituation the image of my Amelia 
haunted me day and night; and the apprehen- 
ſions of never ſeeing her more were ſo intolera- 
ble, that I had thoughts of reſigning my com- 
miſſion, and returning home, weak as [ was, 
that I might have, at leaſt, the ſatisfaction of dy- 
ing in the arms of my love. Captain James, 
however, perſiſted in diſſuading me from any ſuch 
reſolution, He told me my honour was too 
much concerned, attempted to raiſe my hopes of 
recovery to the utmoſt of his power; but chiefly 
he prevailed on me by ſuggeſting, that if the 
worlt which I apprehended, ſhould happen, ir 
s was much better for Amelia, that ſhe ſhould be 
« abſent than preſent in ſo melancholy an hour.* ' 
«< 1 know,” cried he, the extreme joy which 
< muſt ariſe in you from meeting again with Ame; 
© lia, and the comfort of expiring in her arms; 
but conſider what ſhe herſelf muſt endure upon 
the dreadful occaſion, and you would not wiſh 
* to purchaſe any happineſs at the price of ſo 
much pain to her.” This argument, at length, 
* prevailed on me; and it was after many long 


« debates reſolved, that ſhe ſhould not even know 
. my 
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m ent condition till my doom either for 
6 life dend was abſolutely fixed,” | 
Ohl! Heavens! how great! how generous l' 
cried Miſs Matthews. Booth, thou art a noble 
© fellow; and I ſcarce think there is a woman upon 
© earth worthy ſo exalted a paſſion.” 
Booth made a modeſt anſwer to the compliment 
which Miſs Matthews had paid him; This drew 
more ciyilities from the lady ; and theſe again more 
acknowledgments. All which we ſhall paſs by, 
and proceed with our hiſtory, 


| CHAP. VI. 
| Containing matters tobich will pleaſe ſome readers. 


C Wo months, and more, had I continued 
6: in a ſtate of incertainty, ſometimes with 
© more flattering, and ſomerimes with more alarm- 
© ing ſymptoms; when one afternoon poor Atkin- 
© ſon came running into my room, all pale and 
© out of breath, and begged me not to be ſur- 
« priſed at his news. I aſked him eagerly what 
« was the matter, and if it was any thing con- 
© cerning Amelia -I had ſcarce uttered the dear 
name, when ſhe herſelf ruſhed into the room, 
© and ran haſtily to me, crying,“ Yes, it is, it is 
* your Amelia herſelf.“ 
There is nothing ſo difficult to deſcribe, and 
generally ſo dull when deſcribed, as ſcenes of ex- 
+ celſive tenderneſs. 
Can you think ſo? ſays Miſs Matthews, 
© ſurely there is nothing fo charming -O! Mr. 
Booth, our ſex is d ned by the want of tender- 
© neſs in yours —O were they all like you—cer- 
«* tainly no man was ever your equal.” 
Indeed, madam,* cries Booth, you honour me 
© too much—But—well—when the firſt tranſports | 
of our meeting were over, Amelia began gently 
= 9 
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to chide me for having concealed my illneſs 
from her; for in three letters which I had writ 
her ſince the accident had happened, there was 
not the leaſt mention of it, or any hint given by 
© which ſhe could poſſibly conclude I was other- 
« wiſe than in ct health. And when I had ex- 
© cuſed myſelf, by aſſigning the true reaſon, ſhe 
© cried, “ O Mr. Booth! and do you know ſo 
<« little of your Amelia, as to think I could or 
« would ſurvive you l- would it not be better for 
«© one dreadful fight to break my heart all at once, 
<« than to break it by degrees ?---O Billy! can any 
e thing pay me for the loſs of this embrace 
But I aſk your pardoti—— how ridiculous doth 
amy fondneſs appear in you eyes! 1 

How often,“ anſwered the, © ſhall J aſſert the 
contrary? —— What would you have me ſay, Mr. 
Booth ? ſhall I tell you I envy Mrs. Booth of 
all the women in the world ? would you believe 
me if I did? I hope you----What am I ſaying! 
Pray make no farther apology, but go on.“ 
After a ſcene, continued he, * too tender to be 
conceived by many, Amelia informed me that ſhe 
had received a letter from an unknown hand, 
acquainting her with my misfortune, and adviſing 
her, if ſhe ever deſired to ſee me more, to come 
directly to Gibraltar. She ſaid, ſhe ſhould not 
have delayed a moment after receiving this let- 
ter, had not the ſame ſhip brought her one from 
me written with rather more than uſual gaiety, 
and in which there was not the leaſt mention of 
my indiſpoſition. This, ſhe ſaid, greatly puzzled 
her and her mother, and the worthy divine en- 
deavoured to perſuade her to give credit to 'my 
letter, and to impute the other to a ſpecies of 
wit with which the world greatly abounds. This 
conſiſts entirely in doing various kinds of miſ- 
chief to our fellow-creatures ; by belying one, de- 
ceiving another, expoſing a third, and drawing 
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in a fourth to expoſe himſelf; in ſhort; by mak- 
ing ſome the objects of laughter, others of con- 
tempt; and indeed not ſeldom, by ſubjecting 
them to very great . inconveniences; perhaps to 
ruin, for the ſake of a jeſt. | 
© Mrs. Harris and the doctor derived the letter 
from this ſpecies of wit. Miſs Betty, however, 
was of a different opinion, and adviſed poor 
Amelia to apply to an officer whom the gover- 
nor had ſent over in the ſame ſhip, by whom the 
report of my illneſs was ſo ſtrongly confirmed, 
that Amelia immediately reſolved on her voyage. 
I had a great curioſity to know the author of 
this letter ; but not the leaſt trace of it could be 
diſcovered. The only perſon with whom I lived 
in any great intimacy was Captain James; and 
he, madam, from what I have already told you, 
you will think to be the laſt perſon I could ſuſ- 
ct; | beſides, he declared upon his honour, that 
he knew —_— of the matter; and no man's 
honour is, I believe, more ſacred. There was 
indeed an enſign of another regiment who knew 
my wife, and who had ſometimes viſited me in 
my illneſs; but he was a very unlikely man to 
intereſt himſelf much in any affairs which did 
not concern him ; and he too declared he knew 


nothing of it.” 
* And did you never diſcover this ſecret ?* cried 


Miſs Matthews. 

© Never to this day,” anſwered Booth. 

© T fancy,” ſaid ſne, I could give a ſhrewd gueſs 
Y What ſo likely as that Mrs. Booth, when 
© you left her, ſhould have given her foſter-bro- 
© ther orders 'to ſend her word of whatever befel 
© you ?---Yet ſtay---that could not be neither: for 
© then ſhe would not have doubted whether ſhe 
© ſhould leave dear England on the receipt of the 
© letter.---No, it muſt have been by ſome other 


© means z---yet that I owned appeared extremely na- 
4 © tural 
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tural to me: for if I had been left by ſuch a 
huſband, I think I ſhould have purſued the ſame 
method.” ES vw f 2 
No, madam,* cried Booth, it muſt have been 
conveyed by ſome other channel; for my Amelia, 
I am certain, was entirely ignorant of the man- 
ner; and as for poor Atkinſon, I am convinced 
he would not have ventured to take ſuch a ſtep 
without acquainting me. Beſides, the poor fel- 
low had, I believe, ſuch. a regard for my wife, 
out of gratitude for the favours ſhe hath done 
his mother, that I make no doubt he was highly 
rejoiced at her abſence from my melancholy ſcene. 
Well, whoever writ it, is a matter very immate- 
rial; yet as it ſeemed fo odd and unaccountable 
an incident, I could not help mentioning it. 

* From the time of Amelia's arrival, nothing re- - 
markable happened till my perfect recovery, un- 
leſs I ſhould obſerve her remarkable behaviour, 
ſo full of care and tenderneſs that it was perhaps 
without a parallel. | 

© O no, MF, Booth,” cries the lady.---* It is fully 
equalled, I am ſure, by your gratitude. There. 
is nothing, I believe, ſo rare as gratitude in your 
ſex, eſpecially in huſbands. So kind a remem- 
brance is, indeed, more than a return to ſuch an 
obligation: for where is the mighty obligation 
which a woman confers, who being poſſeſſed of 
an ineſtimable jewel is ſo kind to herſelf as to be 
careful and tender of it? I do not fay this to 
leffen your opinion of Mrs, Booth. I have no 
doubt but that ſhe loves you as well as ſhe is 
capable, But I would not have you think ſo 
meanly of our ſex, as to imagine there are not a 
thouſand women ſuſceptible of true tenderneſs to- 
wards a meritorious man.---Beheve me, Mr. 
Booth, if I had received ſuch an account of an 
accident having happened to ſuch a huſband, a 
mother and a parſon would not have held me a 
Vor. VII. K mo- 
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© moment. I ſhould have leapt into the firſt fiſh- 
* ing-boat I could have found, and bid defiance 
to the winds and waves. O there is no true 
© tenderneſs but in a woman of ſpirit. I would not 
© be underſtood all this while to reflect on Mrs. 
Booth. Iam only defending the cauſe of my ſex; 
for upon my ſoul ſuch compliments to a wife are 
A fatire on all the reſt of womankind.” 

« Sure you jeſt, Miſs Matthews, anſwered Booth, 
with a ſmile, © However, if you pleaſe, I will 
proceed in my ſtory.” 


CHAP. VI. 


' The captain continuing his ſtory, recounts ſome partica- 
lars which, we doubt not, to many good people, will 
appear unnatural. | 


0 Ti S ſcarce ſooner recovered from my in- 
I diſpoſition than Amelia herſelf fell ill. This, 
I am afraid, was occaſioned by the fatigues which 
© I could not prevent her from undergeing on my 
account; for as my diſeaſe went off with violent 
* ſweats, during which the ſurgeon ſtrictly or- 
dered that I ſhould lie by myſelf, my Amelia 
could not be iled upon to ſpend many hours 
in her own During my reſtleſs fits ſhe 
would ſometimes read to me ſeveral hours toge- 
© ther; indeed it was not without difficulty that 
* ſhe ever quitted my bed-ſide. Theſe fatigues, 
added to the uneaſineſs of her mind, overpowered 
her weak ſpirits, and threw her into one of the 
* worſt diſorders that can poſſibly attend a woman. 
A diſorder very common among the ladies, and 
dur phyſicians have not agreed upon its name. 
Some call it the fever on the ſpirits, ſome a ner- 
vous fever, ſome the vapours, and ſome the hy- 


ſterics. 
| O ſay 
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O ſay no more,* cries Miſs Matthews, I pity 
© you, I pity you from my ſoul. A man had bet- 
© ter be plagued with all the curſes of Egypt than 
© with a vapouriſh wife.“ | 
* Pity me, madam,” anſwered Booth! * pity 
rather that dear creature, who,. from her love 
and care of my unworthy ſelf, contracted a diſ- 
temper, the horrors of which are ſcarce to be 
imagined. It is indeed a ſort of complication of 
all diſeaſes together, with almoſt madneſs added 
to them. In this ſituation, the ſiege being at an 
end, the governor gave me leave to attend my 
wife to Montpelier, the air of which was judged 
to be moſt likely to reſtore her to health. Upon 
this occaſion ſhe wrote to her mother to deſire a 
remittance, and ſet forth the melancholy condi- 
tion of her health, and her neceſſity for money, 
in ſuch terms as would have touched any boſom 
not void of humanity, though a ſtranger to the 
unhappy ſufferer. Her ſiſter anſwered it, and I 
believe I have a copy of the anſwer in my pocket. 
I keep it by me as a curioſity, and you would 
* think it more ſo, could I ſhew you my Amelia's 
© letter. He then ſearched his pocket-book, and 
finding the letter, among many others, he read 
it in the following words: 


Dear ſiſter, 
M. mamma being much diſordered, hath 
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* commanded me to tell you, ſhe is both 
* ſhocked and ſurpriſed at your extraordinary re- 
*« queſt, or, as ſhe chuſes to call it, order for mo- 
* ney. You know, my dear, ſhe ſays, that your 
© marriage with this red-coat man was entirely 
* againſt her conſent, and the opinion of all your 
% family, (I am ſure I may here include myſelf in 
that number) and yet after this fatal act of diſ- 
*© obedience, ſhe was prevailed on to receive you 
* as her child; not, 8 nor are you ſo to 

a 2 * uſo 
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1 underſtand it, as the favourite which you was 
* before. She forgave you; but this was as a 
© chriſtian and a parent; ſtill preſerving in her 
„ own mind a juſt ſenſe of your diſobedience, and 
* a juſt reſentment on that account. And yet, 
* notwithſtanding this reſentment, ſhe deſires you 
* to remember, that when you a ſecond time 
<< ventured to oppoſe her authority, and nothing 
« would ſerve you but taking a ramble (an inde- 
« cent one I can't help ſaying) after your fellow, 
« ſhe thought fit to ſhew the exceſs of a mother's 
* tenderneſs, and furniſhed you with no leſs than 
fifty pounds for your foohſh voyage. How can 
* ſhe then be otherwiſe than ſurpriſed at your pre- 
©* ſent demand? which, ſhould ſhe be fo weak to 


« though I own I am eleven months and ſome 
&* odd weeks your fuperior ; though, had I been 
« younger, I might perhaps have been able to ad- 
« viſe you: for wiſdom, and what ſome may call 
« beauty, do not always go together. You will 
% not be offended at this: for 1 know in your heart 
% you have always held your head above ſome 
4 people, whom perhaps other people have thought 
« better of; but why do I mention what I fcorn 
« ſo much? No, my dear ſiſter, Heaven forbid 
« it ſhould ever be faid of me, that I value myfelf 

cc upon 
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« upon my face — not but if 1 could believe men 
e perhaps - but I hate and deſpiſe men - you know 
I do, my dear, and I wiſh you had deſpiſed them 
“ as much; but ja#e eſt alea, as the doctor ſays. 
Lou are to make the beſt of your fortune. 
« What fortune I mean my mamma may , pleaſe 
<« to give you: for you know all is in her power. 
„Let me adviſe you then to bring your mind to 
« your circumſtances, and remember (for I can't 
< help writing it, as it is for your own good) the 
<« yapours are a diſtemper which very ill become 
e a knapſack. Remember, my dear, what you 
« have done; remember what my mamma hath 
« done; remember we have ſomething of yours 
eto keep, and do not conſider yourſelf as an only 
„ child. —— No, nor as a favourite child; but be 
<« pleaſed to remember, 
& Dear ſiſter, 
« Your moſt affectionate ſiſter, 
„ And moſt obedient humble ſervant. 
W : 8 „% E. Harris.” 


O brave Miſs Betty,” cried Miſs Matthews, 
© I always held her in high eſteem ; but I proteſt 
* ſhe exceeds even what I could have expected 
from her.” 

* This letter, madam,* cries Booth, you will 
© believe was an excellent cordial for my poor wife's 
© ſpirits. So dreadful indeed was the effect it had 
upon her, that as ſhe had read it in my abſence, 
I found her at my return home in the moſt vio- 


- 


* lent fits; and ſo long was it before ſhe recovered 
her ſenſes, that I deſpaired of that bleſt event 


ever happening, and my own ſenſes very narrow- 


ly eſcaped from being ' ſacrificed to my, deſpair. 


However, ſhe came at laſt to herſelf, and I be- 
gan to conſider of every means of carrying her 
immediately to Montpelier, which was now be- 
come much more neceſſary than before. 

| 3 Though 
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diſtreſs very dreadful indeed in a married ſtate : 


* Though I was greatly ſhocked at the barbarity 
of the letter; yet 1 apprehended no very ill con- 
ſequence from it: for as it was believed all over 
the army that I had married a great fortune, I 
had received offers of money, if I wanted it, 
from more than one. Indeed, I might have 
eaſily carried my wife to Montpelier at any time; 
but ſhe was extremely averſe to the voyage, be- 
ing deſirous of our returning to England, as I 
had leave to do; and ſhe grew daily ſo much bet- 
ter, that had it not been for the receipt of that 
curſed—which I haye juſt read to you, I am 
perſuaded ſhe might have been able to return to 
England in the next ſhip, 

* Among others there was a colonel in the gar- 
riſon, who had not only offered, but importuned 
me to receive money of him : I now therefore 
repaired to him; and as a reaſon of altering 
reſolution, I produced the letter, and at the ſame 
time acquainted him with the true ſtate of my 
affairs. The colonel read- the letter, ſhook his 
head, and after ſome ſilence, ſaid, he was ſorry 
I had refuſed to accept his offer before; but that 
he had now ſo ordered matters, and diſpoſed of 
his money, that he had not a ſhilling left to ſpare 
from his own occaſions. | 

s Anſwers of the ſame kind I had from ſeveral 
others; but not one penny could I borrow of 
any : for I have been ſince firmly perſuaded that 
the honeſt colonel was not content with denying 
me himſelf; but took effectual means, by ſpread- 
ing the ſecret I had fo fooliſhly truſted him with, 
to prevent me from ſucceeding elſewhere : for 
ſuch. is the nature of men, that whoever denies 
himſelf to do you a favqur, is unwilling that it 


« ſhould be done to you by any other. 


© This was the firſt time I had ever felt that 
diſtreſs, which ariſes from the want of money; a 
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for what can be more miſerable than to ſee any 
thing neceſſary to the preſervation of a beloved 
creature, and not be able to ſupply it? 
Perhaps you may wonder, madam, that I have 
© not mentioned Captain James on this occaſion ; 
but he was at that time laid up at Algiers, (whi- 
ther he had been ſent by the governor) in a fever. 
However, he returned time enough to ſupply me, 
© which he did with the utmoſt readineſs, on the 
very firſt mention of my diſtreſs; and the good 
* colonel, notwithſtanding his having diſpoſed of 
his money, diſcounted the captain's draught. - 
© You ſee, madam, an inſtance in the generous be- 
* haviour of my friend James, how falſe are all uni- 
< yerſal ſatires againſt human kind. He is indeed 
one of the worthieſt men the world ever pro- 
«* duced. *% 
But, perhaps, you will be more pleaſed till 
* with the extravagant generoſity of my ſerjeant. 
The day before the return of Mr. James, the 
poor fellow came to me, with tears in his eyes, 
and begged I would not be offended at what he 
* was going to mention. He then pulled a purſe 
from his pocket, which contained, he ſaid, the 
* ſum of twelve pounds, and which he begged me 
to accept, crying he was ſorry it was not in his 
power to lend me whatever I wanted. I was ſo 
* ſtruck with this inſtance of generoſity and friend- 
* ſhip in ſuch a perſon, that I gave him an oppor- 
tunity of preſſing me a ſecond time, before I made 
* him an anſwer. Indeed I was greatly ſurpriſed 
* how he came to be worth that lictle ſum, and no 
* leſs at his being acquainted with my own wants. 
In both which points he preſently ſatisfied me. 
As to the firſt, it ſeems he had plundered a Spa; 
* niſh officer of fifteen piſtoles ; and as to the ſe- 
* cond, he confeſſed he had it from my wife's maid, 
* who had {overheard ſome diſcourſe between her 
s miſtreſs and me. Indeed people, I believe, al- 
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* ways deceive themſelves who imagine they can 
* conceal diſtreſt circumſtances from their ſervants : 
* for theſe are always extremely quick-ſighted on 
* ſuch occaſions.” 

© Good Heayen !* cries Miſs Matthews, how 
aſtoniſhing is ſuch behaviour in ſo low a fellow! 
I thought ſo myſelt,* anſwered Booth; and 
yet I know not, on a more ſtrict examination into 
the matter, why we ſhould be more ſurpriſed to 
ſee greatneſs of mind diſcover itſelf in one de- 
gree, or rank of life, than in another, Love, 
benevolence, or what you will pleaſe to call it, 
may be the reigning paſſion in a beggar as well 
as in a prince; and wherever it is, its energies 
will be the ſame. 
„To confeſs the truth, I am afraid, we often 
compliment what we call upper life, with too 
much injuſtice, at the expence of the lower. As 
it is no rare thing to ſee inſtances which degrade 
human nature, in perſons. of the higheſt birch 
and education; ſo J apprehend, that examples of 
whatever is really great and good, have been 
ſometimes found amongſt thoſe who have wanted 
all ſuch advantages. In reality, palaces, I make 
no doubt, do ſometimes. contain nothing but 
drearineſs and darkneſs, and the ſun of righteouſ- 
neſs hath ſhone forth with all its glory in a cot- 
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C HAP. VIII. 
The ſtory of Booth continued, 


R. Booth thus went on : 

* We now took leave of the garriſon, and 
having landed at Marſeilles, arrived at Montpe- 
lier, without any thing happening to us worth re- 
* membrance, except the extreme ſea- ſickneſs of 
poor Amelia; but I was afterwards well 175 
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for the terrors which it occaſioned me, by the 
good conſequences which attended it: for I be- 
lieve it contributed even more than the air of 
+ Montpelier, to the perfect re-eſtabliſhment of her 
+ health.” | Vie 

I aſk your pardon for interrupting you,“ cries 
Miſs Matthews, but you never ſatisfied me whe- 
ther you took the ſerjeant's money. You have 
© made me half in love with that charming fel- 
$ low.” 

How can you imagine, .madam,* anſwered 
Booth, I ſhould have taken ſrom a poor fellow 
+ what was of ſo little conſequence to me, and at 
* the ſame time of ſo much to him ?—Perhaps 
* now you will derive this from the paſſion of 
pride. 

Indeed,“ ſays ſne, I neither derive it from the 
* paſſion of pride, nor from the paſſion of folly ; 
© but methinks you ſhould have accepted the offer, 
and I am convinced you hurt him very much 
* when you refuſed it. But pray gue in your 
* ſtory.” Then Booth went on as follows: | 

As Amelia recovered her health and ſpirits 
daily, we began to paſs our time very pleaſantly 
© at Montpelier: for the greateſt enemy to the 
French will acknowledge, that they are the beſt 
people in the world to live amongſt tor a little 
* while. In ſome countries it is almoſt as eaſy to 
get a good eſtate as a good acquaintance. In 
England, particularly, acquaintance is of almoſt 
as ſlow growth as an oak; ſo that the age of man 
* ſcarce ſuffices to bring it to any perfection, and 
families ſeldom contract any great intimacy tilt 
* the third, or at leaſt the ſecond generation. So 
* ſhy indeed are we Engliſh of letting a ſtranger 
into our houſes, that one would imagine we re- 
garded all ſuch as thieves. Now the French are 
the very reverſe. Being a ſtranger among them 
* entitles you to the better place, and to the 1 

| de- 
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degree of civility; and if you wear but the ap- 


* 


pearance of a gentleman, they never ſuſpect you 


© are not one. Their friendſhip indeed ſeldom ex- 
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tends ſo far as their purſe; nor is ſuch friendſhip 
uſual in other countries. To ſay the truth, po- 
liteneſs carries friendſhip far enough in the or- 
dinary occaſions of life, and thoſe who want this 
accompliſhment rarely make amends for it by 
their ſincerity : for bluntneſs, or rather rudeneſs, 
as it commonly deſerves to be called, is not always 
fo much a mark of honeſty as it is taken to be. 
* The day after our arrival we became acquain- 
ted with Monſ. Bagillard. He was a French- 
man of great wit and vivacity, with a greater 
ſhare of learning than gentlemen are uſually poſ- 
ſeſſed of. As he lodged in the ſame houſe with 
us, we were immediately acquainted, and I liked 
his converſation ſo well, that I never thought 1 
had too much of his company. Indeed I ſpent 
ſo much of my time with him, that Amelia (I 
know not whether I ought to mention it) grew 
uneaſy at our familiarity, and complained of my 
being too little with her, from my violent fond- 
neſs for my new acquaintance ; tor our conver- 
ſation turning chiefly upon books, and princi- 
paily Latin ones (for we read ſeveral of the claſſics 
together) ſhe could have but little entertainment 
by being with us. When my wife had once 
taken it into her head that ſhe was deprived of 
my company by Mr. Bagillard, it was impoſſible 
to change her opinion; and though I now ſpent 
more of my time with her than I had ever done 
before, ſhe ſtill grew more and more diffatisfied, 
till, at laſt, ſhe very earneſtly deſired me to quit 
my lodgings, and inſiſted upon it with more ve- 
hemence than I had ever known her expreſs be- 
fore. To ſay the truth, if that excellent woman 
could ever be thought unreaſonable, I thought 
ſhe was ſp on this occaſions 

* But 
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But in what light ſoever her deſires ap 
© to me, as they manifeſtly aroſe from an affection 
+ of which I had daily the moſt endearing proofs, 
I reſolyed to comply with her, and accordingly 
© removed to a diſtant part of the town; for it is 
my opinion that we can have but little love for 
© the perſon whom we will never indulge in an 
« unreaſonable demand. Indeed, I was under a 
difficulty with regard to Monſ. Bagillard; for 
as I could not poſſibly communicate to him the 
true reaſon for quitting my lodgings; fo I found 
© it as difficult to deceive him by a counterfeit one; 
5 beſides, I was apprehenſive I ſhould have little 
© leſs of his company than before. I could, in- 
© deed, have avoided this dilemma by leaving 
« Montpelier; for Amelia had perfectly recovered 
© her health ; but I had faithfully promiſed Captain 
© James to wait his return from Italy, whither he 
* was gone ſome time before from Gibraltar; nor 
* was it proper for Amelia to take any long jour- 
ney, ſhe being now near ſix months gone with 
child. | | 
* This difficulty, however, proved to be leſs than 
© ] had imagined it; for my French friend, whe- 
ther he ſuſpected any thing from my wife's be- 
maviour, though ſhe never, as I obſerved, ſhewed 
him the leaſt incivility, became ſuddenly as cold 
on his ſide. After our leaving the lodgings, he 
never made above two or three formal viſits z in- 
* deed his time was ſoon after entirely taken up by 
* an intrigue with a certain counteſs, which blazed 
all over Montpelier. WAR 
We had not been long in our new. apartments 
before an Engliſh officer arrived at Montpelier, 
© and came to lodge in the ſame houſe. with us. 
This gentleman, whoſe name was Bath, was of 
* the rank of a major, and had ſo much ſingula- 
*-rity in his character, that, perhaps, you never 
* heard of any like him. He was far from having 


- any 
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any of thoſe bookiſh qualifications, which had 
before cauſed my Amelia's diſquiet. It is true, 
© his diſcourſe generally turned on matters of no 
feminine kind; war and martial exploits being 
the ordinary topics of his converſation : however, 
as he had a ſifter with whom Amelia was greatly 
pleaſed, an intimacy preſently grew between us, 
and we four lived in one family. 

The major was a great dealer in the marvel- 
lous, and was conſtantly the little hero of his 
own tale. This made him very entertaining to 
Amelia, who, of all perſons in the world, hath 
the trueſt taſte and enjoyment of the ridiculous ; 
for whilſt no one ſooner diſcovers it in the charac- 
ter of another, no one ſo well conceals her 
knowledge of it from the ridiculous perſon. I 
cannot help mentioning a ſentiment of hers on 
this head, as I think it doth her 'great honour.” 
* If I had the ſame neglect,” faid ſhe, for ridi- 
„ culous people with the generality of the world, 
% I ſhould rather think them the objects of tears 
„than laughter; but, in reality, I have known 
« ſeveral who, in ſome parts of their characters, 
„ have been extremely ridiculous, in others have 
«© been altogether as amiable. For inſtance,” 
ſaid ſhe, „here is the major who tells us of many 
« things which he has never ſeen, and of others 
„% which he hath never done, and both in the 
* moſt extravagant exceſs; and yet how amiable 
is his behaviour to his poor ſiſter, whom he 
* hath not only brought over hither for her health, 
at his own expence, but is come to bear her 
„ company.“ I believe, madam, I repeat her 
very words; for I am very apt to remember what 
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ſhe ſays. 


Lou will eaſily believe, from a circumſtance 
I have juſt mentioned in the major's favour, eſ- 
< pecially when I have told you that his ſiſter was 
* one of the beſt of girls, that it was entirely ne- 
pits | + cellary 
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© cefſary to hide from her all kind of laughter at 
any part of her brother's behaviour. Lo ſay 
© the truth, this was eaſy enough to do; for the 
poor girl was fo blinded with loye and gratitude, 
© and fo highly honoured and reverenced her bro- 
© ther, that ſhe had not the leaſt ſuſpicion that there 
vas a; perſon in the world capable of laughing at 
© him, 3 
© Indeed, J am certain ſhe never made the leaſt 
« diſcovery of our ridicule ; for I am well convinced 
« ſhe would have reſented it: for beſides the love 
© ſhe bore her brother, ſhe had a little family pride, 
© which would ſometimes appear. To ſay the 
«truth, if ſhe had any fault, it was that of vanity ; 
but ſhe was a very good girl upon the whole; 
© and none of us are entirely free from faults.* 
< You are a good-natured fellow, Will,“ anſwer- 
ed Miſs Matthews, but vanity is a fault of the 
« firſt magnitude in a woman, and often the occa- 
* fion of many others.” 
To this Booth made no anſwer ; but continued 
his ſtory. ; 8 
* In this company we paſſed two or three months 
© very agreeably till the major and I both betook 
© ourſelves to our ſeveral nurſeries ; my wife bein 
brought to bed of a girl, and Miſs Bath 2 
* to her chamber by a ſurfeit, which had like to 
© have occaſioned her death. | 
Here Miſs Matthews burſt into a loud laugh, of 
which when Booth aſked the reaſon, ſhe ſaid ſhe 
* could not forbear at the thoughts of two ſuch 
nurſes : And did you really,“ ſays ſhe, © make 
* your wife's caudle yourſelf ?* 
© Indeed, ' madam,” faid he, I did; and do you 
think that ſo extraordinary ?* | 
© Indeed TI do,“ anfwered. ſhe, I thought the 
© beſt huſbands had looked on their wives lying-in 
* as a time of feſtival and jolity. What did you 
© not even get drunk in the time of your __ 
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delivery? tell me honeſtly how you employed 
© yourſelf at this time. 

Why then honeſtly,” replied he, and in defi- 
© ance of your laughter, I lay behind her bolſter, 
© and ſupported her in my arms, and upon my 
© ſoul, I believe I felt more pain in my mind than 
© ſhe underwent in her body. And now anſwer me 
© as honeſtly: do you really think it a proper time 
© of mirth, when the creature one loves to diſtrac- 
< tion is undergoing the moſt racking torments, as 
© well as in the moſt imminent danger? and— 
© but I need not expreſs any more tender circum- 

© ſtances. 
II am to anſwer honeſtly,* cried ſhe. —* Yes, 
© and ſincerely,” cries Booth. Why then honeſtly 
© and ſincerely,” ſays ſhe, * may I never ſee Hea- 
© ven, if I don't think you an angel of a man.” 

6 Neyo madam,* anſwered Booth but, indeed, 
* you do me too much honour, there are many 
« ſuch huſbands—Nay, have we not an example of 
© the like tenderneſs in the major? though as to 
© him, I believe, I ſhall make you laugh, While 
my wife lay in, Miſs Bath being extremely ill, I 
© went one day to the door of her apartment, to 
© enquire after her health, as well as for the major, 
© whom I had not ſeen during a whole week. I 
© knocked ſoftly at the door, and being bid to open 
it, I found the major in his ſiſter's antichamber 
warming her poſſet. His dreſs was certainly 
* whimſical enough, having on a woman's bed- 
© gown, and a very dirty flannel night-cap, which 
being added to a very odd perſon (for he is a 
very aukward thin man near ſeven feet high) 
might have formed, in the opinion of moſt men, 
* a very proper object of laughter. The major 
© ſtarted from his ſeat at my entring into the room, 
* and with much emotion, and a great oath, cried 
© out, is it you, fir?” I then enquired after his 

and his ſiſter's health. He anſwered, * 
4 er 
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« ſiſter was better, and he was very well,“ “though 
I did not expect, fir,” cried he, with not a little 
* confuſion,” to be ſeen by you in this ſituation.” 
« I told him, I thought it impoſſible he could ap- 
© pear in a ſituation more becoming his character.“ 
« You do not?“ © anſwered he. By G-— I 
« am very much obliged to you for that opinion ; 
« but I believe, fir, however my weakneſs may 
« prevail on me to deſcend from it, no man can 
« be more conſcious of his own dignity than my- 
« ſelf.” His ſiſter then called to him from the 
inner room; upon which he rang the bell for her 
« ſervant, and then after a ſtride or two acroſs the 
room, he ſaid, with an elated aſpect, I would not 
« have you think, Mr. Booth, becauſe you have 
« caught me in this diſhabille, by coming upon me 
« a little too abruptly, I cannot help ſaying a little 
c too abruptly, that I am my ſiſter's nurſe, I 
« know better what is due to the dignity of a man, 
« and I have ſhewn it in a line of battle, _—F 
« think I have made a figure there, Mr. Booth, 
« and becoming my character; by G I ought 
t not to be deſpiſed too much, if my nature is not 
* totally without its weakneſſes.” * He uttered 
* this, and ſome more of the ſame kind, with 
> _ majeſty, or, as he called it, dignity. In- 
© deed, he uſed ſome hard words that I did not un- 
« derſtand; for all his words are not to be found 
in a dictionary. Upon the whole, I could not 
* eaſily refrain from laughter; however, I conquer- 
ed myſelf, and ſoon after retired from him, aſto- 
* niſhed that it was poſſible for a man to poſſeſs 
* true goodneſs, and be, at the ſame time, aſham- 
bed of it. | | 
* But if I was ſurpriſed at what had paſt at this 
* viſit, how much more was I ſurpriſed the next 
morning, when he came very early to my cham-" 
© ber, and told me he had not been able to ſleep 
Sone wink at what had paſt between us! there 
þ were 
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« were ſome words of yours,” ſays he,* © which 
< muſt be further explained before we part. You 
© told me, ſir, when you found me in that ſitua- 
<< tion, which I cannot bear to recollect, that you 
e thought I could not appear in one more becom- 
<* ing my character; theſe were the words, I ſhall 
never forget them. Do you imagine that there 
< is any of the dignity of a man wanting in my 
character? do you think that I have, during my 
<< ſiſter's illneſs, behaved with a weakneſs that ſa- 
« yours too much of effeminacy ? I know how 
« much it is beneath a man to whine and whimper 
« about a trifling girl as well as you, or any man; 
« and if my fiſter had died, I ſhould have behaved 
« like a man on the occaſion. I would not have 
“ you think I confined myſelf from company me re- 
„ly upon her account. 1 was very much diſorder- 
« ed myſelf, And when you ſurpriſed me in that 
<« ſituation, I repeat again in that ſituation, her 
« nurſe had not left the room three minutes, and 
« was blowing the fire for fear it ſhould have 
gone out.” —* In this manner he ran on almoſt a 
< quarter of an hour, before he would ſuffer me to 
£ — At laſt, looking ſtedfaſtly in his face, I 
© aſked him if I muſt conclude that he was in ear- 
neſt. “ In carneſt,” *ſays he, repeating my 
© words, do you then take my character for a 
« jeſt !” © lookee, fir, ſaid I, very gravely, I think 
. © we know one another very well; and I have no 
© reaſon to ſuſpe& you ſhould impute it to fear, 
© when I tell you, I was fo far from 8 to 
* affront you, that I meant you one of the higheſt 
compliments. Tenderneſs for women is ſo far 
from leſſening, that it proves a true manly cha- 
* rafter. The manly Brutus ſhewed the utmoſt 
© renderneſs to his Porciaz and the great king of 
Sweden, the braveſt, and even fierceſt of men, 
© ſhut himſelf up three whole days in the midſt of 
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« death of a favourire ſiſter. At theſe words, I 
« ſaw his features ſoften; and he cried out, dn 
« me, I admire the king of Sweden of all the 
«*men in the world; and he is a raſcal that is 
« aſhamed of doing any thing which the king of 
« Sweden did. _And yet if any king of Sweden 
in France was to tell me that his ſiſter had more 
4 merit than mine; by G i'd knock his brains 
« about his ears. Poor little Betſy ! ſhe is the 
* honeſteſt, worthieſt girl that ever was born. 
« Heaven be praiſed, ſhe is recovered; for, if I 
„ had loſt her, I never ſhould have enjoyed ano- 
ether happy moment.“ In this manner he ran 
on ſome time, till the tears began to overflow. 
vhich, when he perceived, he ſtopt; perhaps he 
© was unable to 80 on; for he ſeemed almoſt 
* choaked ;—after a ſhort ſilence, however, having 
« wiped his eyes with his handkerchief, he fetched 
a deep figh, and cried, ' I am aſhamed you 
* ſhould fee this, Mr. Booth; but dn me, na- 
« ture will get the better of dignity.” _ I now 
* comforted him with the example of Xerxes, as I 
had before done with that of the king of Swe- 
den; and ſoon after we fat down to breakfaſt 
together with much cordial friendſhip: for 1 
© aſſure you, with all his oddity, there is not a bet- 
* ter-natured man in the world than the major. 

© Good-enatured, indeed !* cries Miſs Matthews, 
* with great ſcorn.— A fool! how can you men- 
tion ſuch a fellow with commendation ?? 

Booth ſpoke as much as he could in defence of 
his friend; indeed he had repreſented him in as fa- 
vourable a light as poſſible, and had particularly left 
out thoſe hard words, with which, as he hath ob-, 
ſerved a little before, the major interlarded his diſ- 
courſe, Booth then proceeded as in the next chap- 
ter, | t 
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Containing very extraordinary matters. 


© /FISS Bath,” continued Booth, now reco- 
c vered ſo faſt, that ſhe was abroad as ſoon 
© as my wife. Our little party quarrẽe began to 
grow agreeable again; and we mixed with the 
company of the place more than we had done 
before. Monſ. Bagillard now again renewed his 
« intimacy; for the counteſs his miſtreſs was gone 
© to Paris. At which my wife at firſt ſhewed no 
© diffatisfaftion; and I imagined that as ſhe had a 
c 
6 
< 
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friend and companion of her own ſex (for Miſs 
Bath and ſhe had contracted the higheſt fondneſs 
for each other) that ſhe would the leſs miſs my 
company. However, I was diſappointed in this 
expectation z for ſhe ſoon began to expreſs her 
former uneaſineſs, and her impatience for the ar- 
rival of Captain James, that we might entirely 
quit Montpelier. | | 
I could not avoid conceiving ſome little diſplea- 
ſure at this humour of my wite, which I was forc- 
ed to think a little unreaſonable.'—< A little, do 
you call it,“ ſays Miſs Matthews, Good Hea- 
vens! what a huſband are you ''—* How little 
worthy,” anſwered he, as you will ſay hereafter of 
ſuch a wife as my Amelia. One day as we were 
ſitting together, I heard a violent ſcream, upon 
which my wife ſtarting up, cried out, Sure 
that's Miſs Bath's voice,” and immediately ran 
© towards the chamber whence it proceeded. I 
c followed her; and when we arrived, we there be- 
© held the moſt ſhocking ſight imaginable ; . Miſs 
Bath lying dead on the floor, and the major all 
bloody kneeling by her, and roaring out for aſſiſ- 
* tance. Amelia, though ſhe was herſelf in little 
© better condition than her friend, ran _ to 
her, 
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© her, bared her neck, and attempted to looſen her 
« ſtays, while I ran up and down, ſcarce on 
< what I did, calling for water and cordials, and diſ- 
patching ſeveral ſervants one after another for 
doctors and ſurgeons. 5 
Water, cordials, and all neceſſary implements 
being brought, Miſs Bath was, at length, reco- 
« vered, and placed in her chair, when the major 
« ſeated himſelf by her. And now the young lady 
being reſtored to life, the major, who, till then, 
© had engaged as little of his own, as of any other 
« perſon's attention, became the object of all our 
conſiderations, eſpecially his poor ſiſter's, who 
* had no ſooner recovered ſufficient ſtrength, than 
« ſhe began to lament her brother, crying out, that 
he was killed; and bitterly bewailing her fate, 
in having revived from her ſwoon to behold fo 
* dreadful a ſpectacle. While Amelia applied her- 
© ſelf to ſooth the agonies of her friend, I began 
* to enquire into the condition of the major. In 
* which I was aſſiſted by a ſurgeon, who now ar- 
© rived. The major declared with great chearful- 
* neſs, that he did not apprehend his wound to be 
in the leaſt dangerous, and therefore begged his 
© ſiſter to be comforted, ſaying, he was convinced 
the ſurgeon would ſoon give her the ſame aſſu- 
© rance ; but that good man was not ſo liberal of 
* aſſurances as the major had expected; for as ſoon 
© as he had probed the wound, he afforded no more 
* than hopes, declaring that it was a very ugly 
* wound; but added, by way of conſolation, that 
© he had cured many much worſe. * 
When the major was dreſt, his ſiſter ſeemed to 
* poſſeſs his whole thoughts, and all his care was 
to relieve her grief. He folemaly proteſted, that 
it was no more than a fleſh wound, and not very 
* deep, nor could, as he apprehended, be in the 
« leaſt dangerous; and as for the cold expreſſions 
« of the ſurgeon, he very well accounted for them 
| L 2 from 
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from a motive too obvious to be mentioned. 
From theſe declarations of her brother, and the 
interpoſition of her friends; and above all, I be- 
* lieve, from that vaſt vent which ſhe had given to 
her fright, Miſs Bath ſeemed a little pacified ; 
Amelia therefore at laſt prevailed; and as terror 
abated, curioſity became the ſuperior paſſion. I 
therefore now began to enquire what had occa- 
© fioned that accident, whence all the uproar 
* aroſe, 5 0 
The major took me by the hand, and looking 
very kindly at me, ſaid, © My dear Mr. Booth, 
] muſt begin by aſking your pardon; for I have 
% done you an injury, for which nothing but the 
„height of friendſhip in me can be an excuſe ; 
and therefore nothing but the height of friend- 
* ſhipin you can forgive.“ This preamble, ma- 
* dam, you will eaſily beheve, greatly alarmed all 
the company, but eſpecially me.— ! anſwered, 
dear major, 4 forgive you, let it be what it will; 
but what is it poſſible you can have done to injure 
© me?* © That,” replied he, which I am con- 
vinced a man of your honour and dignity of na- 
ture, by G muſt conclude to be one of the 
* higheſt injuries. I have taken out of your own 
hands the doing yourſelf juſtice. I am afraid I 
% have killed the man who hath injured your ho- 
* nour. I mean that villain Bagillard— bur I can- 
not proceed; for you, madam,” * faid he to my 
wife, © are concerned; and I know what is due 
s to the dignity of your ſex.”—* Amelia, I ob- 
* ſeryed, turned pale at theſe words, but eagerly 
* begged him to proceed. Nay, madam,” an- 
* ſwered he, if I am commanded by a lady, it is 
sa part of my dignity to obey.” He then pro- 
cwceeded to tell us, that Bagillard had rallied him 
upon a ſuppoſition that he was purſuing my wife, 
* with a view of gallantry; telling him that he 
could never ſucceed ; giving hints that if 1 had 
n! — been 
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been poſſible, he ſhould have ſucceeded himſelf; 


and ending with calling my poor Amelia an ac- 
compliſhed prude ; upon which the major gave 
Bagillard a box in the ear, and both immediately 
© drew their ſwords. © 4 
The major had ſcarce ended his ſpeech, when a 

© ſervant came into the room, and told me there 
© was a friar below who de ſired to ſpeak with me in 
great haſte, I ſhook the major by the hand, and 
* told him I not only forgave him, but was ex- 
© tremely obliged to his friendſhip ; and then going 
to the friar, I found that he was Bagillard's con- 
« feffor, from whom he came to me, with an ear- 
* neſt deſire of ſeeing me, that he might aſk my 
* pardon, and receive my forgiveneſs before he 
died, for the injury he had intended me. My 
vife at firſt oppoſed my going from ſome ſudden 
fears on my account; but when ſhe was con- 
© vinced they were groundleſs, ſhe conſented. 
I found Bagillard in his bed; for the major's 

© ſword had paſſed up to the very hilt through his 
body. After having very earneſtly aſked my par- 
don, he made me many compliments on the poſ- 
© ſeſſion of a woman, who, joined to the moſt ex- 
© quilite beauty, was miſtreſs of the moſt inpreg- 
© nable virtue; as a proof of which, he acknow- 
* ledged the vehemence as well as ill ſucceſs of his 
attempts; and to make Amelia's virtue appear 
* the brighter, his vanity was ſo predominant, he 
could not forbear running over the names of ſe- 
veral women of faſhion who had yielded to his 
* paſſion, which, he ſaid, had never raged fo vio- 
* lently for any other as for my poor Amelia; and 
* that this 'violence, which he had found wholly 
© unconquerable, he hoped would procure his par- 
don at my hands. It is unneceſſary to mention 
* what I ſaid on the occaſion, I aſſured him of my 
* entire forgiveneſs; and ſo we parted. To ſay 
* the truth, I afferwards thought myſelf abmoſt 
Lu L 3 Job- 
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* obliged to him for a meeting with Amelia, the 
« moſt luxuriouſly delicate that can be imagined. 
© I now ran to my wife, whom I embraced with 
raptures of love and tenderneſs. When the firſt 
© torrent of theſe was a little abated, ** Confeſs to 
« me, my dear,” * faid ſhe,” could your good- 
« neſs prevent you from thinking me a little un- 
<« reaſonable in expreſſing ſo much uneaſineſs at the 
% loſs of your company, while I ought to have re- 
&« joiced in the thoughts of your being ſo well en- 
« rertained ? I know you muſt; and then conſider 
„ what I muſt have felt, while I knew I was daily 
e leſſening myſelf in your eſteem, and forced into 
t a conduct, which I was ſenſible muſt appear to 
„% you, who was ignorant of my motive, to be 
« mean, vulgar, and ſelfiſh. And yet what other 
„ courſe had I to take, with a man whom no de- 
* nial, no ſcorn could abaſh ?—But if this was a 
« cruel taſk, how much more wretched ſtill was the 
„ conſtraint I was obliged to wear in his preſence 
before you, to ſhew outward civility to the man 
« whom my ſoul deteſted, for fear of any fatal con- 
e ſequence from your ſuſpicion; and this too, 
% while I was afraid he would conſtrue it to be an 
«© encouragement. Do you not pity your poor 
Amelia when you reflect on her ſituation ? 
« Pity! cned I, my love, is pity an adequate ex- 
« Ee for eſteem, for adoration ?—But how, my 
« love, could he carry this on ſo ſecretly by let- 
ters?” O no, he offered me many; but I ne- 
ver would receive but one, and that I returned 
* him. Good l would not have ſuch a let- 
<< ter in my poſſeſſion for the univerſe, I thought 
« my eyes contaminated with reading it.“ O 
© brave,” cried Miſs Matthews, Heroic, I proteſt. 
Had I a wiſh that did not bear | 
© The ſtamp and image of my dear, 
«Id 3 my heart through every vein, 
And die to let it out again. U mo 
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And can you really,“ cried he, laugh at fo 
much tenderneſs?* I laugh at tenderneſs! O 
Mr. Booth,” anſwered ſhe, * Thou knoweſt but 
little of Caliſta. I thought formerly,” cried he, 
© I knew a great deal, and thought you, of all wo- 
men in the world, to have the greateſt of 
all women !—Take care, Mr. Booth,“ ſaid ſhe. — 
By Heaven, if you thought ſo, you thought truly 
But what is the object of my tenderneſs- ſuch 
* an ohject as'----- Well, madam,* ſays he, I 
© hope you will find one.”----I thank you for that 
hope, however, ſays ſhe, cold as it is; but 
« pray go on with your ſtory; which command 
he immediately obeyed. 


CHAP. X. 
Containing a letter of a very curious kind. 
, HE major's wound,* continued Booth, 
F was really as ſlight as he believed it; ſo 


that in a very few days he was perfectly well; nor 
* was Bagillard, though run through the body, 
long apprehending to be in any danger of his life. 
The major then took me aſide, and wiſhing me 
* heartily joy of Bagillard's recovery, told me I 
* ſhould now, by the gift (as it were) of Heaven 
© have an opportunity of doing myſelf juſtice. I 
* anſwered, I could not think of any ſuch thing: 
for that when I imagined he was on his death- 
bed, I had heartily and ſincerely forgiven him.” 
Very right,” *© replied the major, and conſiſ- 
tent with your honour, when he was on his 
* death-bed ; but that forgiveneſs was only con- 
*© ditional, and is revoked by his recovery.” I 
told him I could not poſſibly revoke it; for that 
my anger was really gone. What hath anger,” 
* cried he, © to do with the matter? the dignity 
of my nature hath been always my reaſon. for 
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* drawing my ſword ; and when that is concerned, 
5 can as readily fight with the man I love, as with 
e the man I hate.” “I will not tire you with the 
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repetition of the whole argument, in which the 
major did not prevail; and I really believe, I 
ſunk a little in his eſteem upon that account, till 
Captain James, who arrived ſoon after, again per- 
fectly re-inſtated me in his favour. | 
When the captain was come, there remained 
no cauſe of our longer ſtay at Montpelier ; for 
as to my wife, ſhe was in a better ſtate of health 
than I had ever known her, and Miſs Bath had 
not only recovered her health, but her bloom; 
and from a pale ſkeleton, was become a plump, 
handſome, young woman. James was again my 
caſhier; for far from receiving any remittance, it 
was now a long time ſince 1 had received any 
letter from England, though both myſelf and my 
dear Amelia had written ſeveral, both to my mo- 
ther and ſiſter; and now at our departure from 
Montpelier, I bethought myſelf of writing to 
my good friend the doctor, acquainting him with 
our.journey to Paris, whither I deſired he would 
direct his anſwer. | | 
* At Paris we all arrived, without encountring 
any adventure on the road worth relating ; nor 
did any thing of conſequence happen here during 
the firſt fortnight : for as you know neither Cap- 
tain James nor Miſs Bath, it is ſcarce worth tel- 
ling you, that an affection, which afterwards end- 
ed in a marriage, began now to appear between 
them, in which it may appear odd to you that I 
made the firſt diſcovery of the lady's flame, and 
my wife of the captain's, | 
The ſeventeenth day after our arrival at Paris, 
I received a letter from the doctor, which I have 
in my pocket-book ; and, if you pleaſe, I will read 
it you : for I would not willingly do any injury to 
his words, non | nyo 10 7 
The 
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The lady, you may eaſily believe, deſired to 
hear the letter, and Booth read it as follows: 


BY 


My dear children, un a 
4e OR I will now call you fo, as you have 
« F neither of you now any other parent in this 
« world. Of this melancholy news I ſhould have 
&« ſent you earlier notice, if I had thought you ig- 
« norant of it, or indeed if I had known whither 
« to have written. If your ſiſter hath received 
« any letters from you, ſhe hath kept them a ſe- 
« cret, and perhaps out of affection to you hath 
« repoſited them in the fame place where ſhe 
« keeps her goodneſs, and, what I am afraid is 
« much dearer to her, her money. The reports 
« concerning you have been various; ſo is always 
« the caſe in matters where men are ignorant: for 
« when no man knows what the truth is, every 
« man thinks himſelf at liberty to report what he 
« pleaſes. Thoſe who wiſh you well, ſon Booth, 
« ſay ſimply that you are dead; others, that you 
% ran away from the ſiege, and was caſhiered. As 
« for my daughter, all agree that ſhe is a faint 
« above; and there are not wanting thofe who 
« hint that her huſband ſent her thither. From 
« this beginning you will expect, I bes, better 
« news than I am going to tell you; but pray, my 
«« dear children, why may not I, who have always 
laughed at my own afflictions, laugh at yours, 
« without" the cenſure of much malevolence? I 
« wiſh you could learn this temper from me; for, 
| « take my word for it, nothing truer ever came 
| « from the mouth of a heathen than that ſen- 
1 e OO OO | | 
«© Love fit quod bene fertur onus s. 
And though I muſt confeſs, I never thought 


e Ariſtotle (whom I do not take for ſo great a 


»The burden becomes light by being well borne. 
2 « block- 
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« blockhead as ſome who have never read him) 
« doth not very well reſolve the doubt which he 
« hath raiſed in his Ethics, viz. How a man, in 
« the midſt of King Priam's misfortunes, can be 
« called happy? yet I have long thought that 
« there is no calamity ſo great that a chriſtian phi- 
« Joſopher may not reaſonably laugh at it. If the 
« heathen Cicero, doubting of immortality (for ſo 
„ wiſe a man muſt have doubted of that which had 
C ſuch lender arguments to ſupport it) could aſſert 
« it as the office of wiſdom, Humanas res deſpicere 
« atque infra ſe poſitas arbitrari *. | 

Which paſſage, with much more to the ſame 
% purpoſe, you will find in the third book of his 
« Tuſculan Queſtions. 

* With how much greater confidence may a 
“ good chriſtian deſpiſe, and even deride all tem- 
« porary and ſhort tranſitory evils! if the poor 
« wretch, who is trudging on to his miſerable cot- 
etage, can laugh at the ſtorms and tempeſts, the 
« rain and whirlwinds which ſurround him, while 
« his richeſt hope is only that of reſt, how much 
„ more chearfully muſt a man paſs through ſuch 
<« tranhent evils whoſe ſpirits are buoyed up with 
the certain expectation of finding a noble palace, 
and the moſt ſumptuous entertainment ready to 
« receive him? I do not much like the ſimile; 
but I cannot think of a better. And yet, inade- 
«« quate as the ſimile is, we may, I think, from the 
% actions of mankind, conclude that they will con- 
« fider it as much too ſtrong; for in the caſe I have 
put of the entertainment, is there any man ſo. 
tender or poor · ſpirited as not to deſpiſe and often 
« to deride the fierceſt of thoſe inclemencies which 
I have mentioned; but in our journey to the 
% glorious manſions of everlaſting bliſs; how ſe- 
< verely is every little rub, every trifling accident 

To look down on all human affairs as matters below his 
conſideration, 11 „125. 
he « lament- 
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<« lamented; and if fortune thowers down any of 
« her heavier ſtorms upon us, how wretched do we 
e preſently appear to ourſelves and to others! + 
« The reaſon of this can be no other than that we 
« are not in earneſt in our faith; at the beſt we 
« think, with too little attention, on this our great 
„ concern. While the moſt paultry matters of this 
« world, even thoſe pitiful trifles, thoſe. childiſh 
„ gewgaws, riches and honours, are tranſacted with 
the utmoſt earneſtneſs, and moſt ſerious appli- 
cation, the grand and weighty. affair of immor- 
<« tality is poſtponed and diſregarded, nor ever 
brought into the leaſt competition with our af- 
=” firs hers. If one of my cloth ſhould begin a 
« diſcourſe of Heaven in the ſcenes of buſineſs or 
<« pleaſure ; in the Court of Requeſts, at Garaway's- 
or at White's, would he gain a hearing, unleſs,” 
«« perhaps, of ſome ſorry jeſter who would deſire to 
« ridicule him? wauld he not preſently acquire 
te the name of the, mad parſon, and be thought by 
« all men worthy of Bedlam ? or would he not be 
<« treated as the Romans treated their Aretalogt *,- 
« and conſidered in the light of a buffoon. But 
* why ſhould I mention thoſe places of hurry and 
% worldly purſuit? What attention do we engage 
<« even in the pulpit ? here, if a ſermon be pro- 
| « longed a lie beyond the uſual hour, doth: it 
* not ſet half the audience aſleep? as I queſtion 
4 not I have by this time both my children. Well 
then, like a good-natured. ſurgeon, ' who pre- 
< pares his patient for a painful operation, by en- 
„ deavouring as much as he can to deaden his ſen- 
* ſation, I will now communicate to you, in your 
© flumbering condition, the news with which I 
* threatened you. Your good mother, you are to 
know, is dead at laſt, and hath left her whole 
** fortune to her elder daughter. This is all the 


A ſett of beggarly philoſophers, who diverted great men at 
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46 ill news I have to tell you. Confeſs now, if you 
% are awake, did you not expect it was much 
e worſe ? did not you 1 that your charm- 
« ing child was dead? far from it, he is in perfect 
health, and the admiration of every body; what 
« 3s more, he will be taken care of, with the ten- 
« derneſs of a parent, till your return. What 
„ pleaſure muſt this give you! if indeed any thing 
„ can add to the happineſs of a married couple, 
© who are extremely and deſervedly fond of each 
«other, and, as you write me, in perfect health. 
« A ſuperſtitious heathen would have dreaded the 
« malice of Nemeſis in your ſituation ; but as I 
% am a chriſtian, I ſhall venture to add another 
« circumſtance to your felicity, by aſſuring you 
& that you have, beſides your wife, a faithful and 
% 'zealous friend. Do not therefore, my dear chil. 
« dren, fall into that fault which the excellent 
« Thucydides obſerves, is too common in human 
c nature, to bear heavily the being deprived of the 
© ſmaller good, without conceiving, at the ſame 
time, any gratitude for the much greater bleſſings 
e which we are ſuffered to enjoy. I have only far- 
„ ther to tell you, my fon, that when you call at 
Mr. Morand's, Rue Dauphine, you will find 
“ yourfelf worth a hundred pounds. Good Hea- 
„ ven] how much richer ate you than millions of 
* people who are in want of nothing! farewel, and 
« know me for | | 3 . 
Lour ſincere and affectionate friend.“ 


a There, madam,” cries Booth, how do you like 
© the letter? g a | 


© Oh! extremely,” anſwered ſhe, the doctor 


© is a charming man, I always loved dearly to 
© hear him preach.' I remember to have heard of 
© Mrs. Harris's death above a year before I left 
the country; but never knew the particulars of 


her 
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her will before. I am extremely ſorry for it, up- 
on my honour.” cli 6- ene 

Oh fy! madam,” cries Booth, have you ſo 
« ſoon forgot the chief purport of the doctor's 
. ITS De DIRIGUAR OV ORG 

Ay, ay, cried ſhe, © theſe are very pretty 
things to read, I acknowledge; but the loſs of 
« fortune is a ſerious matter; and I am ſure a man 
of Mr. Booth's underſtanding muſt think ſo.“ 
One conſideration, I muſt 'own,  madam,?* an- 
« ſwered he, a good deal baffled all the doctor's 
arguments. This was the concern for my little 
growing family, who muſt one day feel the loſs; 
nor was I fo caſy upon Amelia's account as upon 
my own, though ſhe herſelf put on the utmoſt 
che arfulneſs, and ſtretched her invention to the 
utmoſt to comfort me. But ſure, madam, there 
is ſomething in the doctor's letter to admire be- 
yond the philoſophy of it; what think you of 
that eaſy, generous, friendly manner, in which he 
* ſent me the hundred pounds ?? | 

Very noble and great indeed,” replied ſhe, 
but pray go on with your ſtory; for I long to 
hear the whole.“ | 1 


r 


HAF. AL 
In which My. Booth relates bis return to England. 


OTHING remarkable, as I remember, 
happened during our ſtay at Paris, which 
we left ſoon after, and came to London. Here 
we reſted only two days, and then, taking leave 
of our fellow-travellers, we ſet out for Wiltſhire, 
my wite being ſo impatient to ſee the child, » hich 
ſhe had left behind her, that the child ſhe carried 
* with her was almoſt killed with the fatigue of the 


Journey. 
3 « We 
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We arrived at our inn late in the evening. 
Amelia, though ſhe had no great reaſon to be 
pleaſed with any part of her ſiſter's behaviour, 


reſolved to behave to her, as if nothing wrong 
had ever happened. She therefore ſent a kind 
note to her the moment of our arrival, giving 
her her option whether ſne would come to us at 
the inn, or Whether we ſhould that evening wait on 
her. The ſervant, after waiting an hour, brought 
us an anſwer, excuſing her from coming to us ſo 
late, as ſhe was diſordered with a cold, and de- 
ſiring my wife by no means to think of ven- 
curing out after the fatigue of her journey, ſaying, 
ſhe would, on that account, defer the great plea- 
ſure of ſeeing her till the morning, without tak- 
ing any more notice of your humble ſervant, than 
if no ſuch perſon had been in the world, though 
1 had very civilly ſent my compliments to her. 
1 ſhould not mention this trifle, if it was not to 
ſhew you the nature of the woman, and that it 
will be a kind of key to her future conduct. 
When the ſervant returned, the good doctor, 
who had been with us almoſt all the time of his 
abſence, hurried us away to his houſe, where we 
preſently found a ſupper and a bed prepared for 
us. My wife was eagerly deſirous to fee her 
child that night; but the doctor would not ſuffer 
it; and as he was at nurſe at a diſtant part of the 
town, and the doctor aſſured her he had ſeen him 
in perfect health that evening, ſhe ſuffered herſelf 
at Jaſt to be diſſuaded. | 
* We ſpent that evening in the moſt agreeable 
manner: for the doctor's wit and humour, joined 
to the higheſt chearfulneſs and good-nature, made 
him the moſt agreeable companion in the world; 
and he was now in the higheſt ſpirits, which he 
was pleaſed to place to our'account. We ſat to- 
gether to a very late hour: for ſo excellent is 2 
«© wite's 
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vife's conſtitution, that ſhe declared ſhe was ſcarce 
« ſenſible of any fatigue from her late journies. 

Amelia ſlept not a wink all night, and in the 
morning early the doctor accompanied us to the 
little infant. The tranfports we felt on this” oc- 
© caſion were really enchanting, nor can any but a 
« fond parent conceive, I am certain, the leaſt idea 
of them. Our imaginations ſuggeſted a hundred 
« agreeable circumſtances, none of which had, per- 
© haps, any foundation. We made werds and 
meaning out of every ſound, and in every fea- 
ture found out ſome reſemblance to my Amelia, 
0 | 


as ſhe did to me. 
But I aſk your pardon for dwelling on ſuch 
incidents ; and will proceed to ſcenes which, to 
moſt perſons, will be more entertaining. 
We went hence to pay a viſit to Miſs Harris, 
whole reception of us was, I think, truly ridicu- 
lous ; and as you know the lady, I willendeavour 
to deſcribe it particularly. At our firſt arrival we 
were uſhered into a parlour, where we were ſuf- 
fered to wait almoſt an hour. At length the 
lady of the houſe appeared in deep mourning, 
with a face, if poſſible, more diſmal than her 
dreſs, in which, however, there was ev 
pearance of art. Her features were indeed ſkrew- 
ed up to the very height of grief. With this 
face, and in the moſt ſolemn gait, ſhe approached 
Amelia, and coldly ſaluted her. After which, 
ſhe made me a very diſtant formal courteſy, and 
* we all fat down, A ſhort filence now enſued, 
* which, Miſs Harris at length broke, with a deep 
* ſigh, and ſaid, © Siſter, here is a great alteration 
ein this place ſince you ſaw it laſt ; Heaven hath 
** been pleaſed to take my poor mother to itſelf. 
(Here ſhe wiped her eyes, and then continued) 
I hope I know my duty, and have learned a pro- 
per reſignation to the divine will; but ſome- 
thing is to be allowed to grief for the beſt of 
mo- 
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«mothers; for ſo ſhe was to us both: and if at 
« laſt ſhe made any diſtinction, ſhe muſt have had 
<< her reaſons for ſo doing. I am ſure I can truly 
„ fay I never wiſhed, much leſs deſired it.“ The 
tears now ſtood in poor Amelia's eyes; indeed 
© ſhe had paid too many already for'the memory 
of ſo unnatural a parent. She anſwered with the 
« ſweetneſs of an angel, that ſhe was far from blam- 
ing her ſiſter's emotions on ſo tender an occa- 
«* ſion; that ſhe heartily joined with her in her 
grief: for that nothing which her mother had 
done in the latter part of her life, could efface the 
* remembrance of that tenderneſs which ſhe had 
formerly ſhewn her. Her ſiſter caught hold of 
the word efface, and rung the changes upon it. — 
« Efface !” cried ſne, O Miſs Emily (for you 
«© muſt not expect me to repeat names that will 
<<, be for ever odious) I wiſh indeed every thing 
tc could be effaced. Effaced! O that that was 
64 poſſible; we might then have ſtill enjoyed my 
«© poor mother: for I am convinced ſhe never re- 
covered her grief on a certain occaſion.” 
Thus ſhe ran on, and after many bitter ſtrokes 
upon her ſiſter, at laſt directly charged her mo- 
© ther's death on my marriage with Amelia, I 
* could not be ſilent then no longer. I reminded 
her of the perfect reconciliation between us be- 
fore my departure, and the great fondneſs which 
* ſhe expreſſed for me; nor could I help ſaying in 
very plain terms, that if ſhe had ever changed 
© her opinion of me, as I was not conſcious of 
having deſerved ſuch a change by my own beha- 
< viour, I was well convinced to whoſe good offices 
c 

c 

c 
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I owed it. Guilt hath very quick ears to an ac- 


cuſation. Miſs Harris immediately anſwered to 


the charge. She ſaid ſuch ſuſpicions were no 
more than ſhe expected; that they were of a 
piece with every other part of my conduct, and 


gave her one conſolation, that they ſerved to ac- 
count 
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count for her ſiſter Emily's unkindneſs, as well 
© to herſelf as to her poor deceaſed mother, and in 
© ſome meafure leſſened the guilt of it with regard 
to her, ſince it was not ealy to know how far a 
woman is in the power of her huſband. My dear 
Amelia reddened at this reflexion on me; and 
© begged her ſiſter to name any ſingle inſtance of 
* unkindneſs or diſreſpect, in which. ſhe had ever 
© offended. To this the other anſwered, (I am 
« ſure-I repeat her words, though I cannot mimic 
either the voice or air with which chey were 
« ſpoken) — © Pray, Miſs Emily, which is to be the 
“ judge, yourſelf or that gentleman ? I remember 
e the time when I could have truſted to your judg- 
ment in any affair; but you are now no longer 
„ miſtreſs of yourſelf, and are not anſwerable for 
« your actions. Indeed it is my conſtant prayer 
&« that your actions may not be. imputed to you. — 
It was the conſtant prayer of that bleſſed wo- 
« man, my dear mother, who is now a ſaint above; 
* a faint whoſe name I can never mention without 
« a tear, though I find you can hear it without 
one. -I cannot help obſerving ſome concern on 
“ {o melancholy an occaſion; it ſeems due to de- 
* cency; but perhaps (for I always wiſh to excuſe 
you) you are forbid to cry.” The idea of be- 
ing bid or forbid to cry, ſtruck ſo ſtrongly on my 
* fancy, that indignation only could have pre- 
* vented me from laughing. But my narrative, I 
am afraid, begins to grow tedious. —In ſhort, 
after hearing, for near an hour, every malicious 
inſinuation which a fertile genius could invent, 
we took our leave, and ſeparated as perſons who 
would never willingly meet again. 

* The next morning, after this interview, Ame- 
lia received a long letter from Miſs Harris; ig 
which, after many bitter inveCtives againſt me, 
ſhe excuſed her mother, alledging that ſhe had 
been driven to do as ſhe did, in order to prevent 
Vor. VII. M * Amg- 
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Amelia's ruin, if her fortune had fallen into my 
© hands. She likewiſe very remotely hinted that 
* ſhe would be only a truſtee for her ſiſter's chil- 
* dren, and told her, that on one condition only, 
* ſhe would conſent to live with her as a ſiſter. 
This was, if ſhe could by any means be ſepa- 
rated from that man, as ſhe was pleaſed to call 
* me, Who had cauſed ſo much miſchief in the 
family. 

I was fo enraged at this uſage, that, had not 
Amelia interyened, I believe 1 ſhould have ap- 
© plied to a magiſtrate for a ſearch-warrant for that 
© picture, which there was ſo much reaſon to ſuſpect 
* ſhe had ſtolen; and which, I am convinced, upon 
* a ſearch, we ſhould have found in her poſſeſſion.” 

* Nay, it is poſſible enough, cries Miſs Mat- 
thews; for I believe there is no wickedneſs of 
* which the lady is not capable.” 

This agreeable letter was ſucceeded by another 
© of the like comfortable kind, which informed 
* me that the company in which I was, being an 
additional one raiſed in the beginning of the war, 
s was reduced; ſo that I was now a lieutenant on 
< halt-pay. | 

* Whilſt we were meditating on our preſent 
© ſituation, the good doctor came to us. When 
* we related to him the manner in which my ſiſter 
© had treated us, he cried out, Poor ſoul! I 
* pity her heartily ;”* for this is the ſevereſt reſent- 
ment he ever expreſſes; indeed I have often 
heard him ſay, that a wicked ſoul is the reset 


object of compaſſion in the world. A ſentiment 


which we ſhall leave the reader a little time to 
digeſt, | 
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CHAP. XII. 
In which Mr. Booth concludes bis ſtory. 


. HE next day the doctor ſet out for his par- 
0 ſonage, which was about thirty miles diſ- 
tant, whither Amelia and myſelf accompanied 
him, and where we ſtayed with him all the time 
© of his reſidence there, being almoſt three months. 

The ſituation of the pariſh under my good 
© friend's care is very pleaſant, It is placed among 
© meadows, waſhed by a clear trout ſtream, and 
* flaaked on both ſides with downs. His houſe 
© indeed would not much attract the admiration of 
© the virtuoſo. He built it himſelf, and it is re- 
* markable only for its plainneſs ; with which the 
furniture ſo well agrees, that there is no one thing 
© in it that may not be abſolutely neceſſary, except 
* books, and the prints of Mr. Hogarth, whom he 
© calls a moral ſatiriſt. 

* Nothing, however, can be imagined more 
© agreeable than the life that the doctor leads in 
© this homely houſe, which he calls his earthly pa- 
* radiſe. All his pariſhioners, whom he treats as 
his children, regard him as their common father. 
Once in a week he conſtantly viſits every houſe 
in the pariſh, examines, commends, and rebukes, 
© as he finds occaſion. This is practiſed likewiſe by 
© his curate: in his abſence ; and ſo good an effect 
is produced by this their care, that no quarrels 
ever proceed either to blows or law- ſuits; no 
© beggar is to be found in the whole pariſh; nor 
did [| ever hear a very profane oath all the time I 
lived in it. 1 

But to return, from ſo agreeable a digreſſion, 
* to my own affairs, that are much leis worth 
* your attention. In the midſt of all the pleaſures 
I taſted in this ſweet place, and in the moſt de- 
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lightful company, the woman and man whom 
I loved above all things, melancholy reflexions 
concerning my unhappy circumſtances would 
often ſteal into my thoughts. My fortune was 
now reduced to leſs than forty pounds a year; I 
had already two children, and my dear Amelia 
was again with child. 

One day the doctor found me fitting by my- 
„ ſelf, and employed in melancholy contemplations 
on this ſubject. He told me he had obſerved me 
* growing of late very ſerious; that he knew the 
© occaſion, and neither wondered at, nor blamed 
me. He then aſked me if I had any proſpect of 
going again into the army; if not, what ſcheme 
of lite I propoſed to myſelf. 

I told him, that as I had no powerful friends, 
I could have but little expectations in a military 
* way; that I was as incapable of thinking of any 
other ſcheme, as all buſineſs required ſome know- 
* ledge or experience, and likewiſe money to ſet up 
« with ; of all which I was deſtitute. 

« You muſt know then,” child, ſaid the doctor, 
“% that J have been thinking on this ſubject as well 
« as you: for I can think, I promiſe you, with a 
„ pleaſant countenance.” Theſe were his words. 
* As to the army, perhaps means might be found 
of getting you another commiſſion; but my 
daughter ſeems to have a violent objection to it; 
and to be plain, I fancy you yourſelf will find 
* no glory make you amends for your abſence 
* from her. And for my part,” ſaid he, I never 
% think thoſe men wiſe who for any worldly intereſt 
& forego the greateſt happineſs of their lives. If 
1 miſtake not, ſays he, a country life, where 
you could be always together, would make you 
both much happier people.” | 

I anſwered, that of all things I preferred it 
* moſt; and 1 believed Amelia was of the fame 
opinion. | 
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© The doctor, after a little heſitation, propoſed _ 
to me to turn farmer, and offered to let me his 
parſonage, which was then become vacant. He 
« ſaid, it was a farm which required but little ſtock, 
and that little ſhould not be wanting. 

© I embraced this offer very eagerly, and with 
great thankfulneſs, and immediately repaired to 
Amelia to communicate it to her, and to know 
her ſentiments. | 

Amelia received the news with the higheſt 
* tranſports of joy; ſhe ſaid that her greateſt fear 


| © had always been of my entring again into the 


army. She was ſo kind as to ſay, that all ſtations 
of life were equal to her, unleſs as one afforded 
© her more of my company than another.? * And 
& as to our children,” ſaid ſhe, „let us breed 
e them up to an humble fortune; and they will be 
e contented with it: for none,” added my angel,” 
& deſerves happineſs, or indeed, are capable of it, 
« who make any particular ſtation a neceſſary in- 
« oredient,” | 

* Thus, madam, you ſee me degraded from my 
former rank in lie z no longer Captain Booth, 
but farmer Booth at your ſervice, 

During my firſt year's continuance in this new 
« ſcene of life, nothing, I think, remarkable hap- 
« pened; the hiſtory of one day would, indeed, be 
* the hiſtory of the whole year.” 

Well, pray then,“ ſaid Miſs Matthews, do let 
* us hear the hiſtory of that Day; I have a ſtrange 
* curioſity to know how you could kill your time; 
© and do, if poſſible, find out the very beſt day 
vou can.“ 

If you command me, madam,” anſwered Booth, 
* you mult yourſelf be accountable for the dulneſs 
* of the narrative. Nay, I believe, you have im- 
, pol a very difficult taſk on me}, for the greateſt 
* happineſs is incapable of deſcription.” 

"3 © I roſe 
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© I roſe then, madam.“ 

O the moment you waked, undoubtedly,* ſaid 
Miſs Matthews, — 

© Ulually, faid he, between five and fix.” 

I will have no uſually,” cried Miſs Matthews, 

* you are conhned to a day, and it is to be the beſt 
* and happteſt in the year. 
* Nay, madam,” cries Booth, then I muſt tell 
you the day in which Amelia was brought to 
bed, after a painful and dangerous labour; for 
„that I think was the happieſt day of my life.” 
© I proteſt,* ſaid ſhe, you are become farmer 
Booth, indeed. What a happineſs have you 
painted to my imagination] you put me in mind 
* of a news-paper, where my lady ſuch-a-one is 
* delivered of a fon, to the great Joy of ſome il- 
« luſtrious family. 

* Why then, I do aſſure you, Miſs Matthews,“ 
cries Booth, I ſcarce know a circumſtance that 
: diſtinguiſhed one day from another. The whole 
© was one continued ſerics of love, health, and 
* tranquillity, Our lives reſembled a calm ſea.— 

* The dulleſt of all ideas, cries the lady. 

J know,” ſaid he, it muſt appear dull in de- 
* ſcription; for who can deſcribe the pleaſures 
© which the morning air gives to one in perfect 
health; the flow of ſpirits which ſprings up from 
* exerciſe ; the delights which parents feel from the 
* prattle, and innocent follies of their children; 
the joy with which the tender ſmile of a wife in- 
* ſpires a huſband; or laſtly, the chearful, ſolid 
comfort which a fond couple enjoy in each 
* other's converſation; — All theſe pleaſures, and 
every other of which our ſituation was capable, 
© we taſted in the higheſt degree. Our happineſs 
* was, perhaps, too great; for fortune ſeemed to 

* grow envious of it, and interpoſed one cf the 
© moſt cruel accidents that could have befallen us, 


4 by robbing us of our dear friend the doctor.“ 
I am 
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© T am ſorry for it,“ ſaid Miſs Matthews. He 
© was indeed a valuable man, and I never heard of 
his death before.” 

Long may it be before any one hears of it, 
cries Booth. He is, indeed, dead to us; but will, 
I hope, enjoy many happy years of life. You + 
* know, madam, the obligations he had to his pa- 
© tron the earl; indeed, it was impoſſible to be 
© once in his company without hearing of them; 
© I am ſure you will neither wonder that he was 
© choſen to attend the young lord in his travels as 
his tutor, nor that the good man, however diſa- 
« greeable it might be (as in fact it-was) to his in- 
« clination, ſhould comply with the earneſt requeſt 
of his friend and patron. 

By this means I was bereft not only of the beſt 
companion in the world, but of the beſt counſel- 
lor; a loſs of which 1 have ſince felt the bitter 
conſequence: for no greater advantage, I am 
convinced, can arrive to a young man who hath 
any degree of underſtanding, than an intimate 
converſe with one of riper years, who is not only 
able to adviſe, but who knows the manner of ad- 
viſing. By this means alone, youth can enjoy 
the benefit of the experience of age, and that ar 
a time of life when ſuch experience will be of 
more ſervice to a man, than when he hath lived 
long enough to acquire it of himſelt. 

From want of my ſage counſellor, I now fell 
into many errors. The firſt of theie was in en- 
larging.my buſineſs, by adding a farm of one 
hundred a year to the parſonage; in renting 
which I had alſo as bad a bargain as the doctor 
had before given me a good one. The conſe- 
* quence of which was, that whereas at the end of 
* the firſt year, I was worth upwards of fourſcore 
* pounds; at the end of the fecond, I was near 


* half that ſum worſe (as the phraſe is) than no- 
thing. | 
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A ſecond folly I was guilty of, in uniting 
families with the curate of the pariſh, who had 


« juſt married, as my wife and I thought, a very 
© good fort of a woman. We had not, however, 
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lived one month together before I plainly per- 
ceived this good fort of woman had taken a great 


- prejudice againſt my Amelia; for which, if I 


had not known {cmething of the human paſſions, 
and that high place which envy holds among 
them, I ſhould not have been able to account : 
for io far was my angel from having given her 
any cauſe of diſhke, that ſhe had treated her not 
only with civility, but kindneſs. 
© Beſides ſuperiority in beauty, which, I believe, 
all the world would have allowed to Amelia, 
there was another cauſe of this envy, which I am 
almoſt aſhamed to mention, as it may well be 
called my greateſt folly. You are to know then, 
madam, that from a boy I had been always fond 
of driving a coach, in which I valued myſelf on 
having ſome ſkill. This, perhaps, was an in- 
nocent, but I allow it to have been a childiſh 
vanity. As | had an opportunity, therefore, of 
buying an old coach and harneſs very cheap, 
(indeed they coſt me but twelve pound) and as'I 
conſidered that the ſame hories which drew my 
waggons, would likewiſe draw my coach, I re- 
ſolved on indulging myſelf in the purchaſe. 
The conſequence of ſetting up this poor old 
coach is inconceivable. Before this, as my wife 
and myſelf had very little diſtinguiſhed ourſelves 
from the other farmers and their wives, either 
in our dreſs, or our way of living, they treated 
us as their equals; but now they began to con- 
ſider us as elevating ourſelves into a ſtate of ſu- 
periority, and immediately began to envy, hate, 
and declare war agatnſt us. The neighbouring 
little ſquires too, were uneaſy to ſee a poor renter 
become their equal in a matter in which they 
placed 
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placed ſo much dignity; and not doubting but it 
* aroſe in me from the ſame oſtentation, they be- 
© gan to hate me likewiſe, and to turn my equi- 
page iato ridicule; aſſerting that my horſes, 
< which were as well matched as any in the king- 
dom, were of different colours and ſizes; with 
much more of that kind of wit, the only baſis 
of which is lying. 

* But what will appear moſt ſurpriſing to you, 
© madam, was that the curate's wife, who being 
„lame, had more uſe of the coach than my Amelia, 
(indeed, ſhe ſeldom went to church in any other 
manner) was one of my bittereſt enemies on the 
* occalion. If ſhe had ever any diſpute with Ame-+ 
lia, which all the ſweetneſs of my poor girl 
could not ſometimes avoid, ſhe was ſure to intro- 
. © duce with a malicious ſneer,”* © Though my huſ- 
& band doth not keep a coach, madam.” * Nay, 
* ſhe: took this opportunity to upbraid my wife 
* with the loſs of her fortune, alledging,* That 
ſome folks might have had as good pretenſions 
to a coach as other folks, and a better too, as 
they brought a better fortune to their huſbands. 
But that all people had not the art of making 
brick without ſtraw.” 

* You will wonder, perhaps, madam, how I can 
remember ſuch ſtuff, which, indeed, was a long 
time only matter of amuſement to both Amelia 
and myſelſ; but we, at laſt, experienced the 
miſchievous nature of envy, and that it tends ra- 
ther to produce tragical than comical events. 
My neighbours now began to conſpire againſt 
me. They nick- named me in deriſion, the 
Squire Farmer. Whatever I bought, I was 
ſure to buy dearer; and when J fold, I was ob- 
liged to fell cheaper than any other. In fact, 
they were all united; and while they every day 
committed treſpaſſes on my lands with impunity, 
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if any of my cattle eſcaped into their fields, I 
< was either forced to enter into a law-luit, or to 
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make amends four-told for the damage ſuſ- 


ained. 

The conſequences of all this could be no other 
than that ruin which enſued. Without tiring 
you with particulars, before the end of four 
years, I became involved in debt near three 
hundred pound, more than the value of all my 
effects. My land-lord ſeized my ſtock for rent; 
and to avoid immediate confinement in priſon, 
I was forced to leave the country, with all that I 
hold dear in the world, my wife, and my poor 


little family. . 
© In this condition, I arrived in town five or ſix 


days ago. I had juſt taken a lodging in the 


verge of the court, and had writ my dear Ame- 


lia word, where ſhe might find me, when ſhe had 


ſettled her affairs in the beſt manner ſhe could. 
That very evening, as I was returning home 
from a coffee-houſe, a fray happening in the ſtreet, 
I endeavoured to aſſiſt the injured party, when J 
was ſeized by the watch, and after being con- 
fined all night in the round-houſe, was conveyed 
in the morning before a juſtice of peace, who 
committed me hither ; where I ſhould probably 
have ſtarved, had I not, from your hands, found a 
moſt unaccountable preſervation. —And here, give 
me leave to aſſure you, my dear Miſs Matthews, 
that whatever advantage I may have reaped from 
your misfortune, I ſincerely lament it; nor would 
I have purchaſed any relief to myſelf at the price 
of ſeeing you in this dreadful place.“ | 
He ſpake theſe laſt words with great tenderneſs : 


for he was a man of conſummate good nature, and 
had formerly had much affeftion for this young 
lady; indeed, more than the generality of people 
are capable of entertaining for any perſon whatſo- 
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BOOK IV. 
CHAP. I. 


Containing very myſterious matter. 


I SS Matthews did not in the leaſt fall ſhort - 

of Mr. Booth in expreſſions of tenderneſs. 
Her eyes, the moſt eloquent orators on ſuch oc- 
caſions, exerted their utmoſt force; and, at the 
concluſion of his ſpeech, ſhe caſt a look as lan- 
guiſhingly ſweet, as ever Cleopatra gave to An- 
thony. In real fact, this Mr. Booth had been her 
firſt love, and had made more impreſſions on 
her young heart, which the learned in this branch 
of philoſophy affirm, and perhaps truly, are never 
to be eradicated. : 

When Booth had finiſhed his ſtory, a ſilence en- 
ſued of ſome minutes; an interval which the 
painter would deſcribe much better than the writer. 
Some readers may however be able to make pretty 
pertinent conjectures, by what I have faid above, 
eſpecially when they are told that Miſs Matthews 
broke the ſilence by a ſigh, and cried, * why is 
* Mr. Booth unwilling to allow me the happineſs of 
* thinking my misfortunes have been of ſome little 
advantage to him? ſure the happy Amelia would 
not be ſo ſelfiſh to envy me that pleature. No; 
* Not if ſhe was as much the fondeſt as ſhe is the 

E « happieſt 
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© happieſt of women. Good Heavens! madam,” 

ſaid he, do you call my poor Amelia the hap- 
pieſt of women? Indeed I do,“ anſwered ſhe 
briſkly. —* O Mr. Booth, there is a ſpeck of white 
in her fortune, which when it falls to the lot of 
a ſenfible woman, makes her full amends for all 
the croſſes which can attend her—Perhaps ſhe 
may not be ſenſible of it; but if it had been my 
bleſt fate O Mr. Booth, could I have thought 
when we were firſt -acquainted, that the moſt 
agreeable man in the world had been capable of 
making the kind, the tender, the affectionate 
huſband - the happy Amelia in thoſe days was 
unknown; Heaven had not then given her a 
proſpect of the happineſs it intended her but 
yet it did intend it her: for ſure there is a fata- 
lity in the affairs of love; and the more I reflect 
on my own life, the more I am convinced of it. 
O Heavens! how a- thouſand little circumſtances 
crowd into my mind. When you firſt marched 
into our town, you had then the colours in your 
hand; as you paſſed under the window where [ 
ſtood, my glove by accident dropt into the ſtreet ; 
you {toopt, took up 'my glove, and putting it 
upon the ſpike belonging to your colours, lifted 
it up to the window. Upon this, a young lady, 
who ſtood by, ſaid, ſo, Miſs, the young officer 
hath accepted your challenge. I bluſhed then, 
and I bluſh now, when I confeſs to you, I thought 
you the prettieſt young fellow] had ever ſeen ; 
and, upon my ſoul, I believe you was then the 
8 prettieſt fellow in the world. — Booth here made 
a low bow, and cried—* O dear madam, how ig- 
* norant was I of my own happineſs! © Would 
. you really have thought ſo?? anſwered ſhe, 
© however, there is ſome politeneſs, if there be no 
© ſincerity in what you ſay.“ Here the governor 
of the enchanted caſtle interrupted them, and en- 
tering the room without any ceremony, * 
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the lady and gentleman, that it was locking- up 
time; and addreſſing Booth, by the name of cap- 
tain, aſked him if he would not pleaſe to have 

a bed; adding, that he might have one in the next 
room to the lady, but that it would come dear; 
for that he never let a bed in thav room under a 
guinea, nor could he afford it cheaper to his fa- 
ther. 

No anſwer was made to this propoſal; but Miſs 
Matthews, who had already learnt ſome of the ways 
of the houſe, ſaid, ſhe believed Mr. Booth would 
like to drink a glaſs of ſomething ; upon which, 
the governor immediately trumpeted forth the 
praiſes 'of his rack-punch, and without waiting for 
any farther commands, preſently produced a large 
bowl of that liquor. 

The governor having recommended the good- 
neſs of his punch by a hearty draught, began to 
revive the other matter, ſaying, that he was. juſt 
going to bed, and muſt firſt lock up. — “ But 
6 ſuppoſe,” ſaid Miſs Matthews, with a ſmile, the 
© captain and I ſhould have a mind to fit up all 
night.“ With all my heart, ſaid the governor ; 
© but I expect a conſideration for thoſe matters. 
© For my part, I don't enquire into what doth 
not concern me; but ſingle and double are two 
* things. If I lock up double, I expect half a 
* guinea; and I'm ſure the captain cannot think 

that's out of the way It is but the price of a 
* bagnio.” 

Miſs Matthews's face became of the colour of 
ſcarler at thoſe words However, ſhe muſtered up 
her ſpirits, and turning to Booth, ſaid, what ſay 

vou, captain? for my own part, I had never leſs 
* inclination to ſleep ; which hath the greater charms 
for you, the punch or the pillow ? © I hope, ma- 
dam,“ anſwered Booth, © you kave a better opi- 
nion of me, than to doubt my preferring Miſs 


__ © Matthews's converſation to either. I aſſure you,” 
replied 
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replied ſhe, it is no compliment to you, to ſay I 
prefer yours to ſleep at this time.” 

The governor then, having received his fee, de- 
parted; and turning the key, left the gentleman 
and the lady to themſelves. | 

In imitation of him, we will lock up likewiſe a 
ſcene which we do not think proper to expoſe to the 
eyes of the public. If any over curious readers 
ſhould be diſappointed on this occaſion, we will re- 
commend ſuch readers to the apologies with which 
certain gay ladies have lately been pleaſed to ob- 
lige the world, where they will poſſibly find every 
thing recorded, that paſt at this interval. 

But though we decline painting the ſcene, it is 

not our intention to conceal from the world the 
frailty of Mr. Booth, or of his fair partner, who 
certainly paſt that evening, in a manner inconſiſtent 
with the ſtrict rules of virtue and chaſtity, 
Io fay the truth, we are much more concerned 
for the behaviour of the gentleman, than of the 
lady, not only for his ſake, but for the ſake of the 
beſt womanin the world, whom we ſhould be ſorry 
to conſider as yoked to a man of no worth nor ho- 
nour. 

We deſire therefore the good - natured and can- 
did reader will be pleaſed to weigh attentively the 
ſeveral unlucky circumſtances which concurred ſo 
critically, that fortune ſeemed to have uſed her ut- 
moſt endeavours to enſnare poor Booth's conſtancy. . 
Let the reader ſet before his eyes a fine young wo- 
man, in a manner a firſt love, conferring obliga- 
tions, and uſing every art to ſoften, to allure, to 
win, and to enflame ; let him conſider the time and 
place; let him remember that Mr. Booth was a 
young fellow, in the higheſt vigour of life ; and 

y. let him add one ſingle circumſtance, that 
the parties were alone together; and then if he will 
not acquit the defendant, he muſt be convicted; 


for I have nothing more to ſay in his defence, 
| CHAP. 
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The latter part of which we expect will pleaſe aur reader 
better than the former. 


Whole week did our lady and gentleman hve 
in this criminal converſation, in which the 
happineſs of the former was much more perfect 
than that of the latter; for though the charms of 
Miſs Matthews, and her exceſſive endearments, 
ſometimes lulled every thought in the ſweet lethar- 
gy of pleaſure; yet in the intervals of his fits, his - 
virtue alarmed and rouſed him, and brought the 
image of poor injured Amelia to haunt and tor- 
ment him. In fact, if we regard this world only, 
it is the intereſt of every man to be either perfectly 
n or completely bad. He had better deſtroy 
is conſcience, than gently wound it. The many 
bitter reflections Which every bad action coſts a 
mind in which there are any remains of goodneſs, 
are not to be compenſated by the higheſt pleaſures 
which ſuch an action can produce. 

So it happened to Mr. Booth. Repentance ne- 
ver failed to follow his tranſgreſſions; and yet ſo 
perverſe is our judgment, and fo ſlippery is the 
deſcent of vice, when once we are entered into it ; 
the ſame crime which he now repented of, became 
a reaſon for doing that which was to cauſe his fu- 
ture repentance z and he continued to fin on, be- 
cauſe he had begun. His repentance however re- 
turned ftill heavier and heavier, till at laſt it lung 
him into a melancholy, which Miſs Matthews 
plainly perceived, and at which ſhe could not avoid 
expreſſing ſome reſentment in obſcure hints, and 
ironical compliments on Amelia's ſuperiority to her 
whole ſex, who could not cloy a gay young fel- 
low by many years poſſeſſion. She would then 
repeat the compliments which others had * 

er 
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her own beauty and could not forbear once cry- 
ing out: Upon my ſoul! my dear Billy, I bee 
© lieve the chief diſadvantage on my ſide, is in my 
* ſuperior fondneſs ; for love, in the minds of men, 
© hath one quality at leaſt of a fever, which is to 
prefer coldneſs in the object. Confeſs, dear Will, 
is there not ſomething vaſtly refreſhing in the 
cool air of a prude. Booth fetched a deep figh, 
and begged her never more to mention Amelia's 
name.— O Will,” cries ſhe, did that requeſt 
6 1 from the motive I could wiſh, I ſhould 
« be the happieſt of womankind. — You would 
© not ſure, madam,” ſaid Booth, * deſire a ſacrifice, 
* which I muſt be a villain to make to any ? de- 
* fire!” anfwered ſne, are there any bounds to the 
* deſires of love! have not I been ſacrificed ? hath 
not my firſt love been torn from my bleeding 
* heart ?—I claim a prior right—As for ſacrifices, 
* I can make them too? and would ſacrifice the 
* whole world at the leaſt call of my love.” | 
Here ſhe delivered a letter to Booth, which ſhe 
had received within an hour, the contents of which 
were theſe”: 


* Deareſt madam, 


: HOSE only who truly know what love is, 
; 6 þ can have any conception of the horrors I 
* felt at hearing of your confinement at my arrival 
in town, which was this morning. I immediately 
* ſent my lawyer to enquire into the particulars, 
* who brought me the agreeable news that the 
man, whole heart's blood ought not to be valued 
© at the rate of a ſingle hair of yours, is entirely 
out of all danger, and that you might be ad- 
* mitted to bail, I preſently ordered him to go 
© with two of my tradeſmen, who are to be bound 
in any ſum for your appearance, if he ſhould be 
* mean enough to proſecute you. Though you 
may expect my attorney with you ſoon, I would 

not 
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- © not delay ſending this, as I hope the news will be 

agreeable to you. My chariot will attend at the 
© fame time to carry you wherever you pleaſe. 
* You may eaſily gueſs what a violence I have done 
to myſelf in not waiting on you in perſon ; but 
I, who know your deiicacy, feared it might offend, 
and that you might think me ungenerous enough 
to hope from your diſtreſſes an happineſs, which 
* I am reſolved to owe to your free gift alone, 
* when your good-nature ſhall induce you to be- 
© ſtow on me what no man living can merit. I 
beg you will pardon all the contents of this haſty 
* letter, and do me the honour of believing me, 


© Deareſt madam, 
* Your moſt paſſionate admirer, 
and moſt obedient humble ſervant; 
DAM ON.“ 


Booth thought he had ſomewhere before ſeen the 
ſame hand; but in his preſent hurry of ſpirits could 
not recolle& whoſe it was; nor did the lady give 
him any time for reflection: for he had ſcarce read 
the letter when ſhe produced a little bit of pa- 
per, and cried out, here, Sir, here are the con- 
© tents Which he fears will offend me.“ She then 
put a bank-bill of a hundred pound into Mr. 
Booth's hands, and aſked him with a ſmile, if he 
did not think ſhe had reaſon to be offended with fo 
much inſolence. 

Before Booth could return any anſwer, the go- 
vernor arrived and introduced Mr. Rogers the at- 
torney, who acquainted the lady that he had brought 
her diſcharge from her confinement, and that a cha- 
riot waited at the door to attend her wherever ſhe 
pleaſed. | | 

She received the diſcharge from Mr. Rogers, and 
ſaid ſhe was very much obliged to the gentleman, 
who employed him, but that ſhe would not make 
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uſe of the chariot, as ſhe had no notion of leaving 
that wretched place in a triumphant manner; in 
which reſolution, when the attorney found her ob- 
ſtinate, he withdrew, as did the governor with 
many bows, and as many ladyſhips. 

They were no ſooner gone, than Booth aſked the 
lady why ſhe would refuſe the chariot of a gentle- 
man who had behaved with ſuch exceſſive reſpect. 
She looked earneſtly upon him, and cried, * How 
* unkind is thatqueſtion ! do you imagine I would 
go and leave you in ſuch a ſituation? thou knoweſt 
4 but little of Caliſta, Why, de you think I 
© would accept this hundred pound from a man I 
* diſlike, unleſs it was to be ſerviceable to the 
man I love? I inſiſt on your taking it as your 
* own, and uling whatever you want of it.“ 

Booth proteſted in the ſolemneſt manner, that he 
would not touch a ſhilling of it, faying, he had al- 
ready received too many obligations at her hands, 
and more than ever he ſhould be able, he feared, 
to repay. How unkind,” anſwered ſhe, is every 
© word, you ſay ? why will you mention obligations? 
love never confers any. It doth every thing for 
its own ſake. I am not therefore obliged to the 
man whoſe paſſion makes him generous : for I 
© feel how inconſiderable the whole world would 
© appear to me, if I could throw it after my 
© heart.” 

Much more of this kind paſt, ſhe ſtill preſſing 
the bank-note upon him, and he as abſolutely re- 
fuſing, till Booth left the lady to dreſs herſelf, and 
went to walk in the area of the priſon. 

_ Miſs Matthews now applied to the governor to 
Know by what means ſhe might procure the cap- 
tain his liberty. The governor anſwered, as he 
cannot get bail, it will be a difficult matter; and 
© money to be ſure there muſt be : for people, no 
© doubt, expect to touch on theſe occaſions. When 
« priſoners have not wherewithal as the law re- 

: | * * quires 
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quires to entitle themſelves to juſtice, why they 
muſt be beholden to other people, to give them 
their liberty; and people will not to be ſure ſuffer 
others to be beholden to them for nothing, 
whereof there is good reaſon: for how ſoul 
we all live if it was not for theſe things! 
© Well, well,“ ſaid ſhe, and how much will it 
© coſt. —* How much !* anſwered he,.“ How 
much !—why, let me ſee. Here he heſitated 
ſome time, and then anſwered, * that for five guineas 
he would undertake to procure the captain his 
* diſcharge.” That being the ſum which he com- 
puted to remain in the lady's pocket; for as to the 
gentleman's, he had long been acquainted with the 
emptineſs of it. | 

Miſs Matthews, to whom money was as dirt, (in- 
deed ſhe may be thought not to have known the 
value of it) delivered him the bank bill, and bid 
him get it changed: for if the whole, ſays ſhe, will 
procure him his liberty, he ſhall have it this even- 
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The whole, madam,” anſwered the governor, 
as ſoon as he had recovered his breath: for it almo 
forſook him at the ſight of the black word hun- 
dred. No, no. — There might be people indeed 
but I am not one of thoſe. A hundred! no, 
nor nothing like it.---As for myſelf, as I ſaid, I 
will be content with five guineas, and I am ſure 
that's little enough. What other people will ex- 
pe, I cannot exactly ſay.---To be ſure his wor- 
* ſhip's clerk will expect to touch pretty handſome- 
ly ; as for his worſhip himſelf he never touches any 
thing, that is, not to ſpeak of; but then the 
conſtable will expect ſomething, and the watch- 
men muft have ſomething, and the lawyers on 
both ſides they muſt have their fees for finiſh- 
ing! Well,” ſaid ſhe, I leave all to you. 
it coſts me twenty pound I wil have him dif- 
© charged this „ But you muͤſt give a 
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diſcharge into my hands, without letting the cap- 
* tain know any thing of the matter.” 

The governor promiſed to obey her commands 
in every particular; nay, he was ſo very induſtri- 
ous, that though dinner was juſt then coming upon 
the table, at her earneſt requeſt, he ſet out imme- 
diately on the purpoſe, and went, as he ſaid, in 
purſuit of the lawyer. 

All the other company aſſembled at table as uſual, 
where poor Booth was the only perſon out of ſpirits. 
This was imputed by all preſent to a wrong cauſe ; 
nay, Miſs Matthews herſelf either could not, or 
would not, ſuſpect that there was any thing deeper 
than the deſpair of being ſpeedily diſcharged, that 
lay heavy on his mind. 

However, the mirth of the reſt, and a pretty 
liberal quantity of punch, which he ſwallowed after 
dinner (for Miſs Matthews had ordered a very 
large bowl at her own expence, to entertain the 
good company at her farewell) ſo far exhilarated his 
pirits, that, when the young lady and he retired 
to their tea, he had all the marks of gayety in his 
countenance, and his eyes ſparkled with good hu- 
mour. | 

The gentleman and lady had ſpent about two 
hours in tea and converſation, when the governor 
returned, and privately delivered to the lady the 
diſcharge for her friend, and the ſum of eighty two 
pounds five ſhillings; the reſt having been, he 
ſaid, diſburſed in the buſineſs, of which he was 
ready at any time to render an exact account. 

* Miſs Matthews being again alone with Mr. 
Booth, ſhe put the diſcharge into his hands, de- 
firing him to aſk her no queſtions; and adding, I 
© think, fir, we have neither of us now any thing 
more to do at this place.“ She then ſummoned 
the governor, and ordered a bill of that day's ex- 
pence, for long ſcores were not uſual there; and at 
the ſame time ordered a hackney-coach, without 
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having yet determined whither ſne would go, but 
fully determined ſne was, wherever ſne went, to 
take Mr. Booth with her. | 

The governor was now approaching with a long 
roll of paper, when a faint voice was heard to cry 
out haſtily, where is he ?---and preſently a female 
ſpectre, all pale and breathleſs, ruſhed into the 
room, and fell into Mr. Booth's arms, where ſhe 
immediately fainted away. 

Booth made a ſhift ro ſupport his lovely burthen; 
though he was himſclf in a condition very little 
different from hers. Miſs Matthews likewiſe, who 
preſently recollected the face of Amelia, was ſtruck 
motionleſs with the ſurprize; nay, the governor 
himſelf, though not eaſily moved at fight of hor- 
rour, ſtood aghaſt, and neither offered to ſpeak 
nor ſtir. 5 

Happily for Amelia, the governeſs of the man- 
ſions had out of curioſity followed her into the 
room, and was the only uſeful perſon preſent on 
this occaſion ; ſhe immediately called for water, and 
ran to the lady's aſſiſtance, fell to looſening her 
ſtays, and performed all the offices proper at ſuch 
a ſeaſon ; which had ſo good an effect, that Amelia 
ſoon recovered the diforder which the violent agi- 
tation of her ſpirits had cauſed, and found herſelf | 
alive and awake in her huſband's arms. 

Some tender careſſes, and a ſoft whiſper or two 
paſt privately between Booth and his lady; nor 
was it without great difficulty, that poor Amelia 
put ſome reſtraint on her fondneſs, in a place ſo 
improper for a tender interview. She now caſt 
her eyes round the room, and fixing them on Miſs 
Matthews, who ſtood like a ſtatue; ſhe ſoon re- 
collected her, and addreſſing her by her name, ſaid, 
* ſure, madam, I cannot be miſtaken in thoſe fea - 
* tures; though meeting you here might almoſt 
make me ſuſpect my memory.” 
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Miſs Matthews's face was now all covered with 
ſcarlet. The reader may eaſily believe ſhe was on 
no account pleaſed with Amelia's preſence; in- 
deed, ſhe expected from her ſome of thoſe inſults, 
of which virtuous women are generally 1o liberal 
to a frail ſiſter; but ſhe was miſtaken, Amelia was 
not one, 


Who thought the nation ne'er would thrive, 
Till all the whores were burnt alive. 


Her virtue wo ſupport itſelf with its own intrin- 
ſic worth, without borrowing any aſſiſtance from 
the vices of other women; and ſhe conſidered their 
natural infirmities as the objects of pity, not of 
contempt or abhorrence. 

When Amelia therefore perceived the viſible 
confuſion in Miſs Matthews, ſhe preſently called to 
remembrance ſome ſtories which ſhe had imper- 
fectly heard ; for as ſhe was not naturally atten- 
tive to ſcandal, and had kept very little company 
ſince her return to England, ſhe was far from being 
a miſtreſs of the lady's whole hiſtory. However 
ſhe had heard enough to impute her confuſion to 
the right cauſg; ſhe advanced to her, and told her 
ſhe was extremely ſorry to meet her in ſuch a place, 
but hoped that no yery great misfortune was the 
occaſion of it 

Miſs " = Wi began, by degrees, to recover 
her ſpirits, She antwered with a reſerved air, | 
am much obliged to you, madam, for your con- 
* cern;z we are all liable to misfartunes in this 
, world. Indeed, I know not why I thould be 

* much aſhamed of being! in any place where I am 
in ſuch good company.” 

Here Booth interpoſed. He had before acquaint- 
ed Amelia in a whiſper, that his confinement was 
at an end. The unfortunate accident, my dear,“ 
ſaid he, which brought this young lady to this 
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* melancholy place, is entirely determined; and 
6 => is now as abſolutely at her liberty as my- 
« felt.” 
Amelia imputing the extreme coldneſs and re- 
ſerve of the lady to the cauſe already mentioned, 
advanced ſtill more and more in proportion as ſhe 
drew back ; till the governor, who had withdrawn 
ſome time, returned, and acquainted Miſs Mat- 
 thews that her coach was at the door; upon which, 
the company ſoon ſeparated. Amelia and Booth 
went together in Amelia's coach, and poor Miſs 
Matthews was obliged to retire alone, after hav- 
ing ſatisfied the demands of the governor, which 
in one day only had amounted to a pretty conſider- 
able ſum : for he with great dexterity proportioned 
the bills to the abilities of his gueſts. 

It may ſeem perhaps wonderful to ſome readers, 
that Miſs Matthews ſhould have maintained that 
cold reſerve towards Amelia, ſo as barely to keep 
within the rules of civility, inſtead of embracing 
an opportunity which ſeemed to offer, of gainin 
ſome degree of intimacy with a wife, whoſe huſband 
ſhe was ſo fond of; but beſides that, her fpirits 
were entirely diſconcerted by ſo ſudden and unex- 
pected a diſappointment ; and beſides the extreme 
horrors which ſhe conceived at the preſence of her 
rival, there is, I believe, ſomething ſo outrageouſly 
ſuſpicious in the nature of all vice, eſpecially when 
Joined with any great degree of pride, that the eyes 
of thoſe whom we imagine privy to our failings, 
are intolerable to us, and we are apt to aggravate 
their opinions to our diſadvantage far beyond the 
reality. 
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CHAP. III. 


Containing wiſe obſervations of the author, and other 
matlers. 


HERE is nothing more difficult than to 

lay down any fixed and certain rules for 
happineis; or indeed to judge with any preciſion 
of the happineſs of others, from the knowledge of 
external circumitances. 'There1s ſometimes a little 
ſpeck of black in the brighteſt and gayeſt colours 
of fortune, which contaminates and deadens the 
whole. On the contrary, when all without, looks 
dark and diſmal, there is often a ſecret ray of light 
within the mind, which turns every thing to real 
Joy and gladneſs. 

I have in the courſe of my life ſeen many oc- 
caſions to make this obſervation ; and Mr. Booth 
was at preſent a very pregnant inſtance of its truth. 
He was juſt delivered from a priſon, and in the 
poſſeſſion of his beloved wite and children; and 
(which might be imagined greatly to augment his 
Joy) fortune had done all this tor him within an 
hour, without giving him the leaſt warning or rea- 
ſonable expectation of this ſtrange reverſe in his 
circumſtances ; and yet it is certain, that there were 
very few men in the world, more ſeriouſly miſerable 
than he was at this inſtant. A deep melancholy 
ſeized his mind, and cold damp ſweats overſpread 
his perſon, ſo that he was ſcarce animated; and 
poor Amelia, inſtead of a fond warm huſband, be- 
ſtowed her carelies on a dull lifeleſs lump of clay. 
He endeavoured however at firſt, as much as poſ- 
ſible, to conceal what he felt, and attempted what 
is the hardeſt of all taſks, to act the part of a hap- 
py man; but he found no ſupply of ſpirits to carry 
on this deceit, and would have probably ſunk un- 


der his attempt, had not poor Amelia's ſimplicity 
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helped him to another fallacy, in which he had 
much better ſucceſs. | 

This worthy woman very plainly perceived the 
diſorder in her huſband's mind; and having no 
doubt of the cauſe of it, eſpecially when ſhe ſaw 
the tears ſtand in his eyes at the ſight of his chil- 
dren, threw her arms round his neck, and em- 
bracing him with rapturous fondneſs, cried our, 
* my dear Billy, let nothing make you uneaſy. 
Heaven will, I doubt not, provide for us and theſe 
poor babes. Great fortunes are not neceſſary to 
* happineſs. For my own part, I can level my 
mind with any ſtate; and for thoſe poor little 
things, whatever condition of life we breed them 
to, that will be ſufficient to maintain them in. 
How many thouſands abound in affluence, whoſe 
«* fortunes are much lower than ours! for it is not 
* from nature, but from education and habit, that 
our wants are chiefly derived. Make yourſelf 
* eaſy therefore, my dear love; for you have a 
«* wife who will think herſelf happy with you, and 
* endeavour to make you ſo in any ſituation. Fear 
nothing, Billy, induſtry will always provide us a 
« wholeſome meal; and l will take care, that neat- 
< neſs and chearfulneſs ſhall make it a pleaſant 
„ 

Booth preſently took the cue, which ſhe had 
given him. He fixed his eyes on her for a minute, 
with great earneſtneſs and inexpreſſible tenderneſs; 
and then cried, O my Amelia, how much are you 
my ſuperior in every perfection! how wiſe, how 
great, how noble are your ſentiments ! why can I 
* not imitate what I ſo much admire ? why can I 
not look with your conſtancy, on thoſe dear little 
* pledges of our loves? All my philoſophy is 
* baffled with the thought, that my Amelia's chil- 
* dren are to ſtruggle with a cruel, hard, unfeeling 
* world, and to buffet thoſe waves of fortune, 


# which have overwhelmed their father. Here I 
* own 
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own I want your firmneſs, and am not without 
an excuſe for wanting it; for am I not the cruel 
cauſe of all your wretchedneſs? have I not ſtept 

between you and fortune, and been the curſed 
obſtacle to all your greatneſs and happineſs ?” 
Say not ſo, my love, anſwered ſhe, Great J 
might have been, but never happy with any 
other man. Indeed, dear Billy, 1 laugh at the 
fears you formerly raiſed in me; what ſeemed ſo 
terrible at a diſtance, now it approaches nearer, 
appears to have been a mere bugbear—and let 
this comfort you,: that I look on myſelf at this 
day as the happieſt of women; nor have I done 
any thing which I do not rejoice in, and would, 
if I had the gift of preſcience, do again.” 

Booth was ſo overcome with this behaviour, that 
he had no words to anſwer, To ſay the truth, it 
was difficult to find any worthy of the occaſion. 
He threw himſelf proſtrate at her feet, whence 
poor Amelia was forced to uſe all her ſtrength as 
well as entreaties to raiſe, and place him in his 
Chair. 

Such is ever the fortitude of perfect innocence, 
and ſuch the depreſſion of guilt in minds not ut- 
terly abandoned. Booth was naturally of a ſan- 
guine temper; nor would any ſuch apprehenſions 
as he mentioned have been ſufficient to have re- 
ſtrained his joy, at meeting with his Amelia. In 
fact, a reflexion on the injury he had done her 
was the ſole cauſe of his grief. This it was that 
enervated his heart, and threw him into agonies, 
which all that profuſion of heroic tenderneſs that 
the moſt excellent of women intended for his com- 
fort, ſerved only to heighten and aggravate z as the 
more ſhe roſe in his admiration, the more ſhe 

uickened his ſenſe of his own unworthineſs. 

After a diſagreeable evening, the firſt of that kind 
that he had ever paſt with his Amelia, in which he 
had the utmoſt difficulty to force a little e 
2 n 
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neſs, and in which her ſpirits were at length over- 
powered by diſcerning the oppreſſion on his, they 
retired to reſt, or rather to miſery, which need not 
be deſcribed. 

Ihe next morning at breakfaſt, Booth began to 
recover a little from his melancholy, and to taſte 
the company of his children. He now firſt thought 
of enquiring of Amelia, by what means ſhe had 
diſcovered the place of his confinement. Amelia, 
after gently rebuking him for not having himſelf 
acquainted her with ir, informed him, that it was 
known all over the country, and that ſhe had traced 
the original of it to her ſiſter; who had ſpread the 
news with a malicious joy, and added a circum- 
ſtance, which would have frightned her to death, 
had not her knowledge of him made her give 
little credit to it, which was, that he was committed 
for murder. But though ſhe had diſcredited this 
part, ſhe ſaid, the not hearing trom him, during 
ſeveral ſucceſſive poſts, made her too apprehenſive 
of the reſt. That ſhe got a conveyance therefore 
for herſelf and children to Saliſbury ; from whence 
the ſtage-coach had brought them to town, and 
having depoſited the children at his lodging, of 
which he had ſent her an account on his firit ar- 
rival in town, ſhe took a hack, and came directly 
to the priſon where ſhe heard he was, and where 
ſhe found him. 

Booth excuſed himſelf, and with truth as to his 
not having writ: for in fact, he had writ twice 
from the priſon, though he had mentioned nothing 
of his confinement ; but as he ſent away his letters 
after nine at night, the fellow, to whom they were 
entruſted, had burnt them both for the ſake of put- 
ting the two pence in his own pocket, or rather in 
the pocket of the keeper of the next gin- ſhop. 

As to the account which Amelia gave him, it 
ſerved rather to raiſe than to ſatisfy his curioſity. 
He began to ſuſpect, that ſome perſon had - 

[6 


lowing from his friend Dr. Harriſon: 


both him and Miſs Matthews together in the pri- 
ſon, and had confounded her caſe with his; and 
this the circumſtance of murder made the more 

robable. But who this perſon ſhould be, he 
could not gueſs. After giving himſelf therefore 
ſome pains in forming conjectures to no purpoſe, 
he was forced to reſt contented with his ignorance 
of the real truth. 

Two or three days now paſt without producing 
any thing remarkable; unleis it were, that Booth 
more and more recovered his ſpirits, and had now 
almoſt regained his former degree of cheerfulneſs, 
when the following letter arrived again to torment 


him: 


Dear Billy, 
c O convince you I am the moft reaſonable 
c of women, I have given you up three 


© whole days to the unmoleſted poſſeſſion of my 
«< fortunate rival; I can refrain no longer from let- 

ting you know that I lodge in Dean-ſtreet, not 
far from the church, at the ſign of the Pelican 


and Trumpet; where I expect this evening to 
© ſee you-—Believe me, I am with more affection 


© than any other woman in the world can be, 
My dear Billy, | 
* Your affectionate, fond, doating 
F. Mar TRHES.“ 


Booth tore the letter with rage, and threw it into 
the fire; reſolving never to viſit the lady more, 
unleſs it was to pay her the money ſhe had lent him, 
which he was determined to do the very firſt oppor- 
tunity : for it was not at preſent in his power. 

This letter threw him back into his fit of de- 
jection, in which he had not continued long, when 
a packet from the country brought him the fol- 
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981 nm, Lyons, January 21. N. S. 

$ HOUGH I am now on my return home, I 
, have taken up my pen to communicate to 
you ſome news I have heard from England, 
* which gives me much uneaſineſs, and _—_ 
* which I can indeed deliver my ſentiments with 
* much more eaſe this way than any other, In my 
* anſwer to your laſt, I very freely gave you my 
opinion, in which it was my misfortune to diſap- 
prove of every ſtep you had taken; but thoſe 
were all pardonable errors. Can you be ſo par- 
tial to yourſelf, upon cool and ſober reflexion, 
* to think what I am going to mention is ſo? I 
* promiſe you, it appears to me a folly of ſo mon- 
* {trous a kind, that, had I heard it from any but 
* a perſon of the higheſt honour, I ſhould have re- 
« jected it as utterly incredible. I hope you al- 
ready gueſs. what I am about to name; fince, 
Heaven forbid, your conduct ſhould afford you 
any choice of ſuch groſs inſtances of weakneſs. 
© In a word, then, you have ſet up an equipage.. 
What ſhall I invent in your excuſe, either to 
* others, or to myſelf? In truth, I can find no- 
© excuſe for you, and what is more, I am certain 
* you can find none for yourſelf, I muſt deal 
therefore very plainly and ſincerely with you. 
Vanity is always contemptible; but when joined 
* with diſhoneſty, it becomes odious and deteſtable. 
At whoſe expence are you to ſupport this equi- 
page? is it not entirely at the expence of others; 
_ © and will it not finally end in that of your poor 
wife and children? you know you are two years 
* 1n arrears to me, If I could impute this to any 
extraordinary or common accident, I think I 
* ſhould never have mentioned it; but J will not 
ſuffer my money to ſupport the ridiculous, and, 
* I muſt ſay, criminal vanity of any one. I ex- 
pect therefore to find at my return, that you 
have 
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have either diſcharged my whole debt, or your 
« equipage. Let me beg you ſeriouſly to conſider 
* your. circumſtances and condition in life, and to 
* remember that your ſituation will not juſtify any 
the leaſt unneceſſary expence. Simply to be poor, 
* ſays my favourite Greek hiſtorian, was not held 
* ſcandalous by the Twiſe Athenians, but highly ſo, to 
are that poverty ts our own indiſcretion. Preſent 
my affections to Mrs. Booth, and be affured, 
© that I ſhall not, without great reaſon, and great 
pain too, ever ceale to be, 

> © Your moſt faithful friend, 

VR. HaRRISOx.' 


Had this letter come at any other time, it would 
have given Booth the moſt ſenſible affliction; but 
ſo totally had the affair of Mifs Matthews poſſeſſed 
his mind, that, like a man in a moſt raging fit of 
the gout, he. was ſcarce capable of any additional 
torture; nay, he even made an uſe of this latter 
epiſtle, as it ſerved to account to Amelia for that 
concern which he really felt on another account. 
The poor deceived lady therefore applied herſelf to 
give him comfort where he leaſt wanted it. She 
laid he might eaſily perceive that the matter had 
been miſrepreſented to the doctor, who would not, 
ſhe was ſure, retain the leaſt anger againſt him when 
he knew the real truth. 

After a ſhort. converſation on this ſubject, in 
which Booth appeared. to be greatly. conſoled by 
the arguments. of. his wife, they parted. He went 
to take a walk-in the Park, and ſhe: remained at 
home to. prepare him his dinner. 

He was no. ſooner departed than his little boy, 
not quite ſix. years old, ſaid. to Amelia, La! 
* mamma, what is the matter with poor papa, what 
makes him look ſo as if he was going to cry? he 
is not half ſo merry as he uſed to be in the 
country.“ Amelia anſwered, Ob! my dear! 
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vyour papa is only a little thoughtful, he will be 
merry again ſoon.'—Then looking fondly on her 
children, ſhe burſt into an agony of tears, and 
cried, Oh Heavens! what have theſe poor little 
* infants done? why will the barbarous world en- 
deavour to ſtarve them, by depriving us of our 
only friend? O my dear, your father is ruined, 
and we are undone.'— The children preſently ac- 
companied their mother's tears, and the daughter 
cried “ Why, will any body hurt poor papa? hath 
he done any harm to any body?“ No, my dear 
© child,” ſaid the mother, he is the beſt man in 
© the world, and therefore they hate him.“ Upon 
which the boy, who was extremely ſenſible at his 
years, anſwered, * Nay, mamma, how can that be? 
have not you often told me, that if I was » 
© every body would love me?* All good people 
will,“ anſwered ſhe. © Why don't they love pa- 
pa then?” replied the child, for I am ſure he is 
very good.” So they do, my dear,“ ſaid the 
mother, but there are more bad people in the 


* world, and they will hate you for your good- 


* neſs.” Why then bad people,” cries the child, 
are loved by more than the good. No matter 
for that, my dear,” ſaid ſhe, *© the love of one 
* good perſon is more worth having, than that of 


* a thoufand wicked ones; nay, if there was no 


* ſuch perſon in the world, ſtill you muſt be a 
good boy: for there is one in Heaven who will 
© love you; and his love is better for. you than 
that of all mankind.” 

This little dialogue we are apprehenſive will be 
read with contempt by many; indeed we ſhould 
not have thought it worth recording, was. it not 
for the excellent example which Amelia here gives 
to all mothers. ' This admirable woman never let 
a day pals, without inſtructing her children in 
{ome leſſon of religion and morality. By which 


means ſhe had, in their tender minds, ſo ſtrongly. 
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annexed the ideas of fear and ſhame to every idea 
of evil of which they were ſuſceptible, that ic muft 
require great pains and length of habit to ſeparate 
them. Though ſhe was the tendereſt of mothers, 
ſhe never ſuffered any ſymptom of malevolence to 
ſhew itſelf in their moſt trifling actions without diſ- 
couragement, without rebuke; and, if it broke 
forth with any rancour, without puniſhment, ' In 
which ſhe had ſuch ſucceſs, that not the leaſt marks 
of pride, envy, malice, or ſpite diſcovered itſelf in 
any of their little words or deeds. 


-— 


CHAP. IV. 
In which Amelia appears in no unamiable light. 


MELIA, with the aſſiſtance of a little girl, 
who was their only ſervant, had dreſt het 
dinner; and ſhe had likewiſe dreſt herſelf as neat 
as any lady, who had a regular ſett of ſervants, could 
have done; when Booth returned, and brought 
with him his friend James, whom he had met with 
| in the Park ; and who, as Booth abſolutely refuſed 
| to dine away trom his wife, to whom he had pro- 
miſed to return, had invited himſelf to dine with 
| | him. Amelia had none of that paultry pride, 

| 

| 

| 


which poſſeſſes ſo many of her ſex, and which diſ- 

concerts their tempers, and gives them the air and 

looks of furies, if their huſbands bring in an unex- 

pected gueſt, without giving them timely warning 

14 to provide a ſacrifice to their own vanity. Amelia 
4 received her huſband's friend with the utmoſt 
8 complaiſance and good humour: ſhe made indeed 
ſome apology for the homelineſs of her dinner; 

1 but it was politely turned as a compliment to Mr. 
i James's friendſhip, which could carry him where 
| he was ſure of being ſo ill entertained; and gave 
not the leaſt hint how magnificently ſhe would have 

provided, had ſhe expected the favour of ſo gs 

| © good 
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good company. A phraſe which is generally meant 
to contain not only an apology for the lady of the 
houſe, but a tacit ſatire on her gueſts for their in- 
truſion, and is at leaſt a ſtrong inſinuation that they 
are not welcome. | | A | 
Amelia failed not to enquire very earneſtly after 
her old friend Mrs. James, formerly Miſs Bath, 
and was very ſorry to find that ſhe was not in 
town. The truth was, as James had married out 
of a violent liking of, or appetite to, her perſon, 
poſſeſſion had ſurfeited him, and he was now grown 
ſo heartily tired of his wife, that ſhe had very little 
of his company ; ſhe was forced therefore to con- 
tent herſelf with being the miſtreſs of a large 
houſe and equipage in the country, ten months in 
the year by herſelf. The other two he indulged 
her with the diverſions of the town; but then, 
though they lodged under the ſame roof, ſhe had 
little more of her huſband's ſociety, than if they 
had been one hundred miles a-part. With all this, 
as ſhe was a woman of calm paſſions, ſhe made her- 
ſelf contented; for ſhe had never had any violent 
affection for James; the match was of the prudent 
kind, and to her advantage: for his fortune, by 
the death of an uncle, was become very conſide- 
rable; and ſhe had gained every thing by the 
bargain but a huſband, which her conſtitution ſuf- 
fered her to be very well fatisfied withour. 
When Amelia, after dinner, retired to her chil- 
dren, James began to talk to his friend concern- 
ing his affairs. He adviſed Booth very earneſtly 
to think of getting again into the army, in which 
he himſelf had met with ſuch ſucceſs, that he had 
obtained the command of a regiment, to which 
his brother-in-law was lieutenant-colonel. Theſe 
preferments they both owed to the favour of for- 
tune only: for though there was no objection to 


either of their military characters; yet neither of 


them had any extraordinary deſert; and, if merit 
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in the ſervice was a ſufficient recommendation, 
Booth, who had been twice wounded in the ſiege, 
ſeemed to have the faireſt pretenſions; but he re- 
mained a poor half pay lieutenant, and the others 
were, as we have ſaid, one of them a lieutenant- 
colonel, and the other had a regiment. Such riſes 
we often fee in life, without being able to give 
any ſatisfactory account of the means, and therefore 
aſcribe them to the good fortune of the perſon. 
Both Colonel James and his brother in-law were 
members of parliament: for as the uncle of the 


former had left him, together with his eſtate, an 


almoſt certain intereſt in a borough, ſo he choſe to 
confer this favour on Colonel Bath; a circum- 
ſtance which would have been highly immaterial 
to mention here; but as it ſerves to ſet forth the 
goodneſs of James, who endeavoured to make u 
in kindneſs to the family, what he wanted in fond- 
neſs for his wife, * 
Colonel James then endeavoured all in his power 
to perſuade Booth to think again of a military life, 
and very kindly offered him his intereſt towards 
obtaining him a company in the regiment under 
his command. Booth muſt have been a madman 
in his preſent circumſtances to have heſitated one 
moment at accepting ſuch an offer, and he well 
knew Amelia, notwithſtanding her averſion to the 
army, was much too wiſe to make the leaſt ſcruple 
of giving her conſent. Nor was he, as it appeared 
afterwards, miſtaken in his opinion of his wife's 
underſtanding : for ſhe made not the leaſt objection 
when it was communicated to her, but contented 
herſclt with an expreſs ſtipulation, that wherever 
he was commanded to go (for the regiment was 
now abroad) ſhe would accompany him. 

Booth therefore accepted his friend's propoſal 
with a profuſion of acknowledgments ; and, it was 
agreed, that Booth ſhould draw up a memorial of 
his pretenſions, which Colonel James undertook to 

| preſent 
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preſent to ſome man of power, and to back it with 
all the force he hal... es.” 

Nor did the friendſhip of the colonel ſtop here, 
© You will excuſe me, dear Booth,” ſaid he, if 
after what you have told me (for he had been very 
explicit in revealing his affairs to him) I ſuſpect 
you muſt want money at this time, If that be 
© the caſe, as I am certain it muſt be, 1 have fifty 
© pieces at your ſervice.” This generoſity brought 
the tears into Booth's eyes; and he at length con- 
feſt, that he had not five guineas in the houſe; 
upon which, James gave him a bank-bill for 
twenty pounds, and ſaid he would give him thirty 
more the next time he ſaw him. 
Thus did this generous colonel” (for generous he 
really was to the higheſt degree) reſtore peace and 
comfort to this little family ; and by this a& of 
beneficence make two of the worthieſt people; two 
of the happieſt that evening, | 

Here, reader, give me leave to ſtop a minute, to 
lament that ſo few are to be found of this benign 
diſpoſition ; that while wantonneſs, vanity, avarice 
and ambition are every day rioting and triumphing 
in the follies and weakneſs, the ruin and deſolation 
of mankind, ſcarce one man in a thouſand is capa- 
ble of taſting the happineſs of others. Nay, give 
me leave to wonder that pride, which is conſtantly 
ſtruggling, and often impoſing. on itſelf to gain 
ſome little pre-eminence, ſhould ſo ſeldom hint to 
us the only certain as well as laudable way of ſet- 
ting ourſelves above another man, and that 1s by 
becoming his benefactor. 
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HAF, v. 


Containing an enlogium upon innocence, and other grave 
mali ers. 


OOTH paſt that evening, and all the ſuc- 
ceeding day with his Amelia, without the 
interruption of almoſt a ſingle thought concerning 
Miſs Matthews, after having determined to go on 
the Sunday, the only day he could venture with- 
out the verge in the preſent ſtate of his affairs, and 
pay her what ſhe had advanced for him in the pri- 
ſon. But ſhe had not ſo long patience; for the. 
third day, while he was ſitting with Amelia, a letter 
was brought to him. As he knew the hand, he 
immediately put it in his pocket unopened, not 
without ſuch an alteration in his countenance, that 
had Amelia, who was then playing with one of the 
children, caſt her eyes towards him, ſhe muſt have 
remarked it. This accident however, luckily gave 
him time to recover himſelf: for Amelia was fo 
deeply engaged with the little one, that ſhe did not 
even Few, « + the delivery of the letter. The maid 
ſoon after returned into the room, ſaying, the 
chairman deſired to know if there was any anſwer 
to the letter. —* What letter,* cries Booth. —* The 
letter I gave you juſt now,“ anſwered the girl.” 
Sure,“ cries Booth, the child is mad, you gave 
© me no letter. Yes, indeed 1 did, fir,* faid the 
= girl. Why then, as ſure as fate,” cries 
th, © I threw it into the fire in my reveree, why, 
* child, why did you not tell me it was a letter ? 
bid the chairman come up —ſtay, I will go down 
* myſelf; for he will otherwiſe dirt the ſtairs with 

* his feet.“ | 

Amelia was gently chiding the girl for her care- 
leſſneſs, when Booth returned, ſaying, it was very 
true that ſhe had delivered him a letter from _ 
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nel James, and that perhaps it might be of canſe- 
quence. * However,” fays he, * I will ſtep to the 
* coffee-houſe, and ſend him an account of this 
* ſtrange. accident, which I know he will pardon 
in my preſent ſituation.” m7” 
Booth was overjoyed at this eſcape, which poor 
Amelia's total want of all jealouſy and ſuſpicion, 
made it very eaſy for him to accompliſh : but his 
pleaſure was conſiderably abated, when, upon open- 
ing the letter, he found it to contain, mixed with 
ſeveral very expreſſions of love, ſame pretty 
warm ones of the upbraiding kind; but what 
moſt alarmed him was a hint, that it was in her 
power (Miſs Matthews's) power, to make Amelia as 
miſerable as herſelf. Beſides the general know- 
ledge of 


wn Furens quid fæmina poſſit, 


he had more particular reaſons to. apprehend the 
rage of a lady, who had given fo ſtrong an inſtance 
how far ſhe could carry her revenge. She had al- 
ready ſent a chairman to his lodgings, with a poſi- 
tive command not to return without an anſwer to 
her letter. This might of itſelf have poſſibly oc- 
caſioned a diſcovery ; and he thought he had great 
reaſon to fear, that if ſhe did not carry matters ſo 
far as purpoſely and avowedly to reveal the ſecret 
to Amelia, her indiſcretion would at leaft effect the 
diſcovery of that which he would at any price have 
concealed. Under theſe terrors he might, I bes» 
lieve, be conſidered as the moſt wretched of hu- 
man beings. 

O innocence, how glorious and happy a portion 
art thou to the breaſt that poſſeſſes thee! thou 
feareſt neither the eyes nor the rongues of men. 
Truth, the moſt powerful of all things, 1s thy 
ſtrongeſt friend; and the brighter the hight is in 
which thou art diſplayed, the more it diſcovers thy 
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tranſcendent beauties. Guilt, on the contrary, 
like a baſe thief, fuſpects every eye that beholds 
him to be privy to his tranſgreſſions, and every 
tongue that mentions his name to be proclaimin 
them. Fraud and falſhood are his weak and 
treacherous allies ; and he lurks trembling in the 
dark, dreading every ray of light, leſt it ſhould 
diſcover him, and give him up to ſhame and puniſh- 
ment. 
While Booth was walking in the Park with all 
theſe horrors in his mind, he again met his friend 
Colonel James, who ſoon took notice of that deep 
concern which the other was incapable of hiding. 
After ſome little converſation, Booth ſaid, my 
dear colonel, I am ſure I muſt be the moſt in- 
© ſenſible of men, if I did not look on you as the 
< beſt and the trueſt friend; I will, therefore, with- 
* out ſcruple, repoſe a confidence in you of the 
* higheſt kind. I have often made you privy to 
my neceſſities, I will now acquaint you with my 
* ſhame, provided you have leiſure enough to give 
me a hearing: for I muſt open to you a long 
* hiſtory, ſince I will not reveal my fault, without 
* informing you, at the ſame time, of thoſe cir- 
* cumſtances, which, I hope, will in ſome meaſure 
© excuſe it. 80 

The colonel very readily agreed to give his friend 
a patient hearing. So they walked directly to a 
coffee - houſe at the corner of Spring-Garden, where, 
being in a room by themſelves, Booth opened his 
whole heart, and acquainted the colonel with his 
amour with Miſs Matthews from the very begin- 
ning, to his receiving that letter which had cauſed 
all 12 preſent uneaſineſs, and which he now de- 
livered into his friend's hand. | 

The colonel read the letter very attentively twice 
over: (he was ſilent indeed long enough to have 
read it oftener) and then turning to Booth, ſaid, 


b Well, fir; and is it ſo grievous a calamity to be 


the 
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the object of a young lady's affection; eſpecially 
© of one whom you allow to be ſo extremely 
* handſome ” « Nay, bur my dear friend,* cries 
Booth, *do nut jeſt with me; you who know 
* my Amelia.“ Well, my dear friend,” anſwered 
James, and you know Amelia, and this lady too 
© —But what would you have me do for you ?? 
* I would have you give me your advice,“ ſays 
Booth, by what method 1 ſhall get rid of this 
* dreadful woman without a diſcovery.” © And do 
: you really,” cries the other, deſire to get rid of 
* her?? Can you doubt it,“ faith Booth, after 
* what I have communicated to you, and after what 
vou yourlelf have ſeen in my family? for I hope, 
* notwithſtanding this fatal flip, I do not appear 
to you in the light of a profligate.“ Well,“ an- 
ſwered James, and whatever light I may appear 
* to you in, if you are really tired of the lady, and 
© if ſhe be really what you have repreſented her, 
i'll endeavour to take her off your hands; but J 
inſiſt upon it, that you do not deceive me in 
any particular.* Booth proteſted in the moſt ſo- 


* 


lemn manner, that every word which he had ſpoken - 


was ſtrictly true; and being aſked whether he would 
grve his — never more to viſit the lady, he 
aſſured James that he never would. He then, at 
his friend's requeſt, delivered him Miſs Matthews's 
letter, in which was a ſecond direction to her lodg- 
ings, and declared to him, that if he could bring 
him ſafely out of this terrible affair, he ſhould 
think himſelf to have a ſtill higher obligation to 
his friendſhip, than any which he had already re- 
cerved from it. 

Booth preſſed the colonel to go home with him 
to dinner, but he excuſed himſelf, being, as he 
ſaid, already engaged. However, he undertook in 
the afternoon to do all in his power, that Booth 
ſhould receive no more alarms from the quarter of 
Miſs Matthews, whom the calonel undertgok to 

* 
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pay all the demands ſhe had on his friend. They 
then ſeparated. The colonel went to dinner at the 
King's-Arms, and Booth returned in high ſpirits to 
meet his Amelia. 
The next day early in the morning, the colonel 
came to the coffee-houſe, and ſent for his friend, 
who lodged but at a little diſtance. The colonel 
told him he had a little exaggerated the 's 
beauty; however, he ſaid, he excuſed that; for 
© you might think perhaps, cries he, that your 
« inconſtancy to the fineſt woman in the world, 
might want ſome excuſe. Be that as it will,“ ſaid 
he, you may make yourſelf eaſy, as it will be, I 
am convinced, your own fault, if you have ever 
any further moleſtation from Miſs Matthews.” 
Booth poured forth very warmly a great pro- 
fuſion of gratitude on this occaſion; and nothing 
more any-wile material paſt at this interview, which 
was very ſhort, the colonel being in a great hurry, 
as he had, he ſaid, ſome buſineſs of very great im- 
portance to tranſact that morning. * a 
The colonel had now ſeen Booth twice, without 
remembring to give him the thirty Tn This 
the latter imputed intirely to forgetfulneſs; for he 
had always found the promiſes of the former to 
be equal in value with the notes or bonds of 
other people. He was more ſurpriſed at what 
N the next day, when meeting his friend 
in the Park, he received only a cold ſalute from 
him; and though he paſt him five or ſix times, 
and the colonel was walking with a ſingle officer 
of no great rank, and with whom he ſeemed in no 
earneſt converſation; yet could not Booth, who 
was alone, obtain any further notice from him. 
This gave the poor man ſome alarm; though 
he could ſcarce perſuade himſelf there was any de- 
ſign in all this coldneſs or forgetfulneis. Once he 
imagined that he had leſſened himſelf in the co- 
lonel's opinion, by having diſcovered his incon- 
| 1] ſtancy 
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ſtancy to Amelia; but the known character of the 
other, preſently cured him of this ſuſpicion, for 
he was a perfect libertine with regard to women; 
that being indeed the principal blemiſh in his cha- 
rater, which otherwiſe might have deſerved much 
commendation for good-nature, generolity, and 
friendſhip. But he carried this one to a moſt. un- 
pardonable height; and made no ſcruple of openly 
declaring, that if he ever liked a woman well 
enough to be uneaſy on her account, he would 
cure himſelf, .if he could, by enjoying her, what- 
ever might be the conlequence, 

Booth could not therefore be perſuaded that the 
colonel would ſo highly reſent in another a fault, 
of which he was himſelf moſt notoriouſly guilty. 
After much conſideration, he could derive this be- 
haviour from nothing better than a capriciouſneſs 
in his friend's temper, from a kind of inconſtancy 
of mind, which makes men grow weary of their 
friends, with no more reaſon than they often are 
of their miſtreſſes. To ſay the truth, there are 
jilts in friendſhip as well as in love; and by the be- 
haviour of ſome men in both, one would almoſt 
imagine that they induſtriouſly ſought to gain, the 
affections of others, with a view only of making the 
parties miſerable. | 
This was the conſequence of the colonel's be- 
haviour to Booth. Former calamities had afflicted 
him; but this almoſt diſtracted him; and the more 
ſo, as he was not able well to account for ſuch 
conduct, nor to conceive the reaſon of it. 

Amelia at his return, preſently perceived the 
diſturbance in his mind, though he endeavoured 
with his utmoſt power to hide it; and he was at 
length prevailed upon by her entreaties to diſcover 
to her the cauſe of it; which ſhe. no ſooner heard, 
than ſhe applied as judicious a remedy to his diſ- 
ordered fpirits, as either of thoſe great mental 

phyſicians, Tully, or Ariſtotle, could have thought 
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of. She uſed many arguments to perſuade him 
that he was in an error; and had miſtaken forget- 
fulneſs and careleſſneſs for a deſigned neglect. 

But as this phyſic was only eventually good, and 
as its efficacy depended on her being in the right, 
a point in which ſhe was not apt to be too poſitive, 
ſhe thought fit to add ſome conſolation of a more 
certain and poſitive kind. Admit,” ſaid ſhe, © my 
dear, that Mr. James ſhould prove the unaccoun- 
© table perſon you have ſuſpected, and ſhould, 
* without being able to alledge any cauſe, with- 
draw his friendſhip from you, (for ſurely the ac- 
© cident of burning his letter is too trifling and ri- 
diculous to mention) why ſhould this grieve you? 
the obligations he hath conferred on you, I allow, 
* 'ought to make his misfortunes almoſt your own; 
- © but they ſhould not, I think, make you ſee his 
_ © faults ſo very ſenſibly, eſpecially when, by one 
of the greateſt faults in the world committed 
* againſt yourſelf, he hath conſiderably leſſened all 
© obligations: for ſure, if the ſame perſon who 
* hath contributed to my happineſs at one time, 
* doth every thing in his power maliciouſly and 
* wantonly to make me miſerable at another, I am 
very little obliged to ſuch a perſon. And let it 
* be a comfort to my dear Billy, that however 
© other friends may prove falſe and fickle to him, 
© he hath one friend, whom no inconſtancy of her 
© own, nor any change of his fortune, nor time, 
© nor age, nor ſickneſs, nor any accident can ever 
© alter; but who will eſteem, will love, and doat 
© on him for ever.“ So ſaying, ſhe flung her ſnowy 
arms about his neck, and gave him a careſs ſo ten- 
der, that it ſeemed almoſt to balance all the malice 
of his fate. 

And, indeed, the behaviour of Amelia would 
have made him completely happy, in defiance of 
all adverſe circumſtances, had it not been for thoſe 
bitter ingredients which he himſelf had thrown 

| | | | into 
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into his cup; and which prevented him from 
truly reliſhing his Amelia's ſweetneſs, by cruelly 
reminding him- how unworthy he was of this ex- 
cellent creature. | It 

Booth did not long remain in the dark as to the 
conduct of James, which, at firſt, appeared to him 
to be ſo great a myſtery ; for this very afternoon he 
received a letter from Miſs. Matthews, which un- 
ravelled the whole affair. By this letter, which 


was full of bitterneſs and upbraiding, he diſcovered 


that James was his rival with that lady, and was, 
indeed, the identical perſon who had ſent the hun- 
dred pound note to Miſs Matthews, when in the 
riſon. He had reaſon to believe likewiſe, as well 

y the letter as by other circumſtances, that James 
had hitherto been an unſucceſsful lover : for the 
lady, though ſhe had forfeited all title to virtue, 
had not yet fo. far | forfeited all pretenſions to deli- 
cacy, as to be, like the dirt in the ſtreet, indiffe- 
rently common to all. She diſtributed her favours 
only to thoſe ſhe liked, in which number that 


gentleman had not the happineſs of being in- 


cluded. | 
When Booth had made this diſcovery, he was 


not ſo little verſed in human nature, as any longer 


to heſitate at the true motive to- the colonePs con- 
duct; for he well knew how odious a fight a happy 
rival is tq an unfortunate lover. I believe he was, 
in reality, glad to aſſign the cold treatment he had 
received from his friend, to a cauſe which, how- 
ever injuſtifiable, is, at the ſame time, highly natu- 
ral; and to acquit him of a levity, fickleneſs, 
and caprice, which he muſt have been unwillingly 
obliged to have ſeen in a much worſe light. 

He now reſolved to, take the firſt opportunity of 
accoſting the colonel, and of coming to a perfect 
explanation upon the whole matter. He debated 
likewiſe with - himſelf, whether he ſhould not 
throw himſelf at Amelia's feet, and confeſs a 
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crime to her, which he found ſo little hopes of con- 
cealing, and which he foreſaw would occaſion him 
ſo many difficulties and terrors to endeavour to con- 
ceal. Happy had it been for him, had he wiſely 
urſued this ſtep; ſince, in all probability, he would 
ve received immediate forgiveneſs from the beſt 
of _ — he had not ſufficient reſolution, 
> of more truly, he had too 

— e to — his guilt, — preferred the 
danger of the higheſt inconveniences to the cer- 


tainty of being put to the bluſh. 


CHAP. VI. 


In which may appear that violence is ſometimes done 19 
the name of love. | 


HE N that happy day came, in which a un- 
hallowed hands are forbidden to contami- 


nate the ſhoulders of the unfortunate, Booth went 


early to the colonel's houſe, and being admitted 


to his preſence, began with great freedom, though 


with great gentleneſs, to complain of his not hav- 
ing dealt with him with more openneſs. © Why, 


my dear colonel,” ſaid he, would you not ac- 


« quaint me with that ſecret which this letter hath 
* diſcloſed ?? James read the letter, at which his 
countenance changed more than once; and then, 
after a ſhort ſilence, ſaid, Mr. Booth, I have 
© been to blame, I own it; and you upbraid me 
© with juſtice. The true reaſon was, that I was 
© aſhamed of my own folly. D—n me, Booth, if 
© I have not been a moſt conſummate fool, a very 
* dupe to this woman; and ſhe hath a particular 

* pleaſure in making me ſo. I know what the 
s 1mpertinence of virtue is, and I can ſubmit to it; 
but to be treated thus by a whore. Lou muſt 
forgive me, dear Booth; but your ſucceſs was a 


* kind of triumph over me which I could not bear. 


£ I own, 
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© T own, I have not the leaſt reaſon to conceive 
any anger againſt you; and yet, curſe me, if I 
© ſhould not have been leſs —_— at your lying 
© with my own wife; nay, I could almoſt have 
0 ey with half my fortune to you more willing- 
ly, than have ſuffered you to receive that trifle 
* of my money, which you received at her hands, 
© However, I aſk your pardon, and I promiſe you, 


© T will never more think of you with the leaſt ill- 


* will, on the account of this woman; but as for 
© her, d—n me, if I do not enjoy her by ſome 
© means or other, whatever it coſts me; for I 
am already above two hundred pound out of 
pocket, without having ſcarce a ſmile in re- 
turn. 

Booth expreſt much aſtoniſhment at this decla.. 
© ration; he ſaid, he could not conceive how it 
* was poſſible to have ſuch an affection for a wo- 


man, who did not ſhew the leaſt inclination to 


return it. James gave her a hearty curſe; and 
faid, © Pox of her inclination; I want only the 
* poſſeſſion of her perſon ; and that you will allow 


is a very fine one. But, beſides my paſſion for 


© her, ſhe hath now piqued my pride; for how 
* can a man of my fortune brook, being refuſed 
© by a whore?“ © ſince you are ſo ſet on the 
© buſineſs,” cries Booth; © you will excuſe my ſay- 
ing ſo; I fancy you had better change your me- 
© thod of applying to her: for, as ſhe is, perhaps, 
the vaineſt woman upon earth, your bounty may 
probably do you little ſervice ; nay, may rather 
actually diſoblige her. Vanity is P her pre- 
© dominant paſſion, and, if you will adminiſter to 
© that, it will infallibly throw her into your arms, 
© To this I attribute my own unfortunate ſucces. 
© While ſhe relieved my wants and diſtreſſes, the 

, © was = feeding her own vanity ; whereas as 
© every gift of yours aſſerted your ſupertoricy, it 

* rather offended than pleaſed her. Indeed women 
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« generally love to be of the obliging ſide; and 


< if we examine their favourites, we ſhall find them 


© to be much oftner ſuch as they have conferred. 
obligations on, than ſuch as they have received 


them from.“ 


There was ſomething in this ſpeech which pleaſed 
the colonel; and he ſaid with a ſmile, © I don't 
© know how it is, Will; but you know women 
© better than I. Perhaps colonel,” anſwered 
Booth, * I have ſtudied their minds more.” I 
don't however much envy you your knowledge,” 


replied the other: for I never think their minds 


© worth conſidering. However, I hope I ſhall 
« profita little by your experience with Miſs Mat- 
© thews. Damnation ſeize the proud inſolent har- 
© lot! the devil take me, if I don't love her more 


than I ever loved a woman! 


The reſt of their converſation turned on Booth's 
affairs. The colonel again reaſſumed the part of a 
friend, gave him the remainder of the money, and 
promiſed to take the firſt opportunity of laying his 


memorial befor a great man. 


Booth was greatly overjoyed at this ſucceſs. No- 


thing now lay on his mind, but to conceal his 
frailty from Amelia, to whom he was afraid Miſs 
Matthews, in the rage of her reſentment, would 
communicate it. This - apprehenſion made him 
ſtay almoſt conſtantly at home; and he trembled 
at every knock at the door. His fear moreover 
betrayed him into a meanneſs, which he would 
haye heartily deſpiſed on any other occaſion. This 
was to order the maid to deliver him any letter 
directed to Amelia, at the ſame time ſtrictly charg- 
ing her not to acquaint her miſtreſs with her hav- 
ing received any ſuch orders. | 
A ſervant of any acuteneſs would have formed 
ſtrange conjectures from ſuch an injunction; but 
this poor girl was of perfect ſimplicity ; ſo great 
indeed was her ſimplicity, that had not * 
. en 
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been void of all ſuſpicion of her huſband, the 
maid would have ſoon after betrayed her maſter. 

One afternoon while they were drinking tea, 
little Betty, ſo was the maid called, came into the 
room; and calling her maſter forth, delivered him 
a card which was directed to Amelia. Booth hav- 
ing read the card, on his return into the room, 
chid the girl for calling him, ſaying, if you can 
read, child, you muſt ſee it was directed to your 
miſtreſs. To this the girl anſwered pertly enough. 
I am ſure, fir, you ordered me to bring every 
letter firſt to you. This hint, with many women, 
would have been ſufficient to have blown up the 
whole affair; but Amelia who heard what the girl 
ſaid, through the medium of love and confidence, 
ſaw the matter in a much better light than it de- 
ſerved; and looking tenderly on her huſband, 
ſaid, Indeed, my love, I muſt blame you for a 
conduct, which, perhaps, I ought rather to praiſe, 
© as it proceeds only from the extreme — — 
of your affection. But, why will you endeavour 
© to keep any ſecrets from me? believe me, for 
my own ſake you ought not: for as you cannot 
hide the conſequences, you make me always ſu- 
© ſpect ten times worſe than the reality. While 
© I have you and my children well before my eyes, 
Jam capable of facing any news which can ar- 
rive: for what ill news can come {unleſs indeed it 
concerns my little babe in the country) which 
* doth not relate to the badneſs of our circum- 
© ſtances? and thoſe, I thank Heaven, we have 
no a fair proſpect of retrieving. Beſides, dear 
© Billy, though my underſtanding be much inferior 
to yours, I have ſometimes had the happineſs of 
© luckily hitting on ſome argument which hath af- 
© forded you comfort. This you know, my dear, 
* was the caſe with regard to Colonel James, whom 
© I perſuaded you to think you had miſtaken, and 
* you ſee the event proved me in the right.“ So 


happily, 
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happily, both for herſelf and Mr. Booth, did the 
excellence of this good woman's diſpoſition de- 
ceive her, and force her to ſee every thing in the 
moſt advantageous light to her huſband. | 
The card being now inſpected, was found to 
contain the compliments of Mrs. James to Mrs, 
Booth, with an account of her being arrived in 
town, and having brought with her a very great 
cold. Amelia was overjoyed at the news of her 
arrival; and having dreſt herſelf in the utmoſt hur- 
| ry, left her children to the care of her huſband, 
1 - and ran away to pay her reſpects to her friend, 
whom ſhe loved with a moſt ſincere affection. 
But how was ſhe diſappointed, when, eager with 
the utmoſt impatience, and exulting with the 
thoughts of preſently ſeeing her beloved friend, 
ſhe was anſwered at the door that the lady was 
not at home! nor could ſhe, upon telling her 
name, obtain any admiſſion. This, conſidering 
the account ſhe had received of the lady's cold, 
greatly ſurpriſed her ; and ſhe returned home very 
much vexed at her diſappointment. - 

Amelia, who had no ſuſpicion that Mrs. James 
was really at home, and, as the phraſe is, was de- 
nied, would have made a ſecond viſit the next 
morning, had ſhe not been prevented by a cold, 

Which ſhe herſelf now got, and which was attended 
with a flight fever. This confined her ſeveral days 
to her houſe, during which Booth officiated 'as her 
nurſe, and never ſtirred from her. 

In all this time ſhe heard not a word from Mrs. 
James, which gave her ſome uneaſineſs, but more 
aſtoniſhment. The tenth day when ſhe was per- 
fectly recovered, about nine in the evening, when 
ſhe and her huſband were juſt going to ſupper, 
ſhe heard a moſt violent thundering at the door, 
and preſently after a ruſtling of ſilk upon her ſtair- 
caſe, at the lame time a female voice cried our pret- 


ty loud Bleis me! what am I to climb up ano- 
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© ther pair of ſtairs?” upon which, Amelia, who 38 
well knew the voice, preſently ran to the door, and { 
uſhered in Mrs. James moſt ſplendidly dreſt; who 
put on as formal a countenance, and made as for- 
mal a courteſie to her old friend, as if ſhe had 
been her very diſtant acquaintance. | 

Poor Amelia, who was going. to ruſh into her 
friend's arms, was ſtruck motionleſs by this beha- 
viour ; but recollecting her ſpirits, as ſhe had an 
excellent preſence of mind, ſhe preſently under- 
ſtood what the lady meant, and reſolved to treat 
her in her own way. Down therefore the company 
ſat, and ſilence prevailed for ſome time, during 
which Mrs. James ſurveyed the room with more 
attention than ſhe would have beſtowed on one 
much finer. At length the converſation began, in 
which the weather and the diverſions of the town, 
were well canvaſſed. Amelia, who was a woman 
of great humour, performed her part to admira- 
tion; ſo that a by-ſtander would have doubted, in 
every other article than dreſs, which of the two was 
the moſt accompliſhed fine lady. 7 

After a viſit of twenty minutes, during which, 
not a word of any former occurrences was men- 
tioned, nor indeed any ſubject of diſcourſe ſtarted, 
except only thoſe two above-mentioned, Mrs. 
James roſe from her chair, and retired in the ſame 
tormal manner in which ſhe had approached. We 
will purſue her, for the fake of the contraſt, dur- 
ing the reſt of the evening. She went from Ame- 
lia directly to a rout, where ſhe ſpent two hours 
in a croud of company, talked again and again 
over the diverſions and news of the town, played 
two rubbers at whiſke, and then retired to her own 
apartment, where, having paſt another hour in un- 
dreſſing herſelf, ſhe went to her on bed. 

Booth and his wife, the moment their companion 
was gone, fat down to ſupper on a piece of cold 
meat, the remains of their dinner. After which, 
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over a pint of wine, they entertained themſelves 
for a while with the ridiculous behaviour of their 
viſitant. But Amelia declaring ſhe rather ſaw her 
as the object of pity than anger, turned the diſ- 
courſe to pleaſanter topics. The little actions of 
their children, the former ſcenes, and future pro- 
ſpects of their life, furniſhed them with many plea- 
ant ideas, and the contemplation of Amelia's re- 
covery threw Booth into raptures. At length they 
retired, happy in each other. 

It is poſiible ſome readers may be no leſs ſur- 


priied at the behaviour of Mrs. James, than was 


Amelia herſelf, ſince they may have perhaps re- 
ceived ſo favourable an impreſſion of that lady from 
the account given of her by Mr. Booth, that her 
preſent demeanour may ſeem unnatural and incon- 
ſiſtent with her former character. Bur they will be 
pleaſed to conlider the great alteration in her cir- 
cumſtances, from a ſtate of dependency on a bro- 
ther, who was himſelf no better than a ſoldier of 
fortune, to that of being wife to a man of a very 
large eſtate, and conſiderable rank in life. And 
what was her preſent behaviour more than that of 
a fine lady, who conſidered form and ſhow as eſ- 
ſencial ingredients of human happineſs, and ima- 
gined all friendſhip to conſiſt in ceremony, cour- 
teſies, meſſages and viſits? in which opinion ſhe 
bath the honour to think with much the larger 
part of one ſex, and no ſmall number of the other, 


ET AP; VII. 
Containing a very extraordinary and pleaſant incident. 
. » : 


HE next evening Booth and Amelia went to 
walk in the Park with their children. THe 

were now on the verge of the Parade, and Boot 
was deſcribing to his wife the ſeveral buildings 
round it; when, on a ſudden, Amelia — 
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little boy, cried out, where's little Billy; upon 
which, Booth caſting his eyes over the graſs ſaw 
a foot - ſoldier ſhaking the boy at a little diſtance. 
At this ſight, without making any anſwer to his 
wife, he leapt over the rails; and running directly 
up to the fellow, who had a firelock with a bayo- 
net fixed in his hand, he ſeized him by the collar, 
and tript up his heels, and at the ſame time wreſted 
his arms from him. A ſerjeant upon duty ſeeing 
the affray at ſome diſtance ran preſently up, and 
being told what had happened, gave the centinel 
a hearty curſe, and told him he deſerved to be hang- 
ed. A by-ſtander gave this information; for Booth 
was returned with his little boy to meet Amelia, 
who ſtaggered towards him as faſt as ſhe could, all 
pale and breathleſs, and ſcarce able to- ſupport her 
tottering limbs. The ſerjeant now came up to 
Booth, to make an apology for the behaviour of 
the ſoldier; when of a ſudden he turned almoſt as 
pale as Amelia herſelf, He ſtood filent whilſt Booth 
was employed in comforting and recovering his 
wife; and then addreſſing himſelf to him, ſaid, 
« bleſs me! lieutenant, could I imagine it had been 
your honour; and was it my little maſter that the 
© raſcal uſed ſo—l am glad I did not know it, for 
© I ſhould certainly have run my halbert into him.“ 
Booth preſently recognized his old faithful Jer- 
vant Atkinſon, and gave him a hearty greeting; 
ſlaying he was very glad to ſee him in his preſent 
ſituation. Whatever I am,* anſwered the ſer- 
jeant, I ſhall always think I owe it to your ho- 
* nour:* Then taking the little boy by the hand 
—he cried, what a vaſt fine young gentleman 
* maſter is grown !* and curſingfthe ſoldier's inhu- 
— ſwore heartily he would make him pay 
for it. 1 ä | 
As Amelia was much diſordered with her fright, 
ſhe did not recollect her foſter-brother; till he was 
introduced to her by Booth ; but ſhe no ſooner 
P 2 knew 
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knew him, than ſne beſtowed a moſt obliging ſmile 
on him; and calling him by the name of honeſt 
Joe, ſaid ſhe was heartily glad to ſee him in Eng- 
land.“ See, my dear, cries Booth, what pre- 
* ferment your old friend is come to. You would 
* ſcarce know him, I believe, in his preſent ſtate 
of finery.* I am very well pleaſed to ſee it,” 
anſwered Amelia, and I wiſh him joy of being 
made an officer, with all my heart.“ In fact, 
from what Mr. Booth ſaid, joined to the ſerjeant's 
- laced coat, ſhe believed that he had obtained a 

commiſſion. So weak and abſurd is human vanity, 
that this miſtake of Ameha's poſſibly put poor 
Atkinſon out of countenance ; for he looked at this 
inſtant more filly than he had ever done in his life; 


and making her a moſt reſpectful bow, muttered 
ſomething about obligations, in a ſcarce articulate 
or intelligible manner. 

The ſerjeant had, indeed, among many other 
qualities, that modeſty which a Latin author ho- 
nours by the name of ingenuous: nature had 
1 him this, notwithſtanding the meanneſs of 

is birth; and ſix years converſation in the army, 
had not taken it away. To ſay the truth, he was a 
noble fellow; and Amelia, by ſuppoſing he had a 
commiſſion in the guards, had been guilty of no 
affront to that honourable body. 

Booth had a real affection for Atkinſon, though 
in fact he knew not half his merit. He acquainted 
him with his lodgings, where he earneſtly deſired 
to ſee him. | h 

Amelia, who was far from being recovered from 
the terrors into which the ſeeing her huſband en- 
gaged with the ſoldier had thrown her, deſired to 
go home; nor was, ſhe. well able to walk without 
tome aſſiſtance. While ſhe ſupported herfelf there- 
fore on her | huſband's arm, | ſhe told Atkinſon, ſhe 
ſhould be obliged to him, if he would take care 
of the children. He readily accepted Pm ; 
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but, upon offering his hand to miſs, ſhe refuſed, 
and burſt into tears. Upon which, the tender 
mother reſigned Booth to her children, and put 
herſelf under the ſerjeant's protection; who con- 
ducted her ſafe home, though ſhe often declared 
ſhe feared ſhe ſhould -drop down by the way. 
The fear of which ſo affected the ſerjeant, (for be- 
ſides the honour which he himſelf had for the la- 
dy, he knew how tenderly his friend loved her) 
that he was unable to ſpeak; and had not his 
nerves been ſo ſtrongly braced that nothing could 
ſhake them, he had enough in his mind to have 
ſet him a trembling equally with the lady. 

When they arrived at the lodgings, the miſtreſs 
of the houſe opened the door, who, ſeeing Ame- 
lia's condition, threw open the parlour, and beg- 
ged her to walk in ; upon which ſhe immediately 
flung herſelf into a chair; and all preſent thought 
ſne would have fainted away— However ſhe eſ- 
caped that miſery, and having drank a glaſs of 
water with a little white wine mixed in it, ſhe be- 

an, in a little time, to regain her complexion 
and at length aſſured Booth that ſhe was perfectly 


recovered ; but declared ſhe had never undergone 


ſo much, and earneſtly begged him never to be fo 
raſh for the future. She then called ker little boy, 
and gently chid him; ſaying, you muſt never do 
* ſo more, Billy; you ſee what miſchief you might 
have brought upon your father; and what you 
© have made me ſuffer.” Lal mamma,“ ſaid the 
child, what harm did I do? I did not know that 
people might not walk in the — fields in 
* London. I am ſure if I did a fault, the man 
* puniſhed me enough for it; for he pinched me 
* almoſt through my ſlender arm.“ He then bared 
his little arm, which was greatly diſcoloured by 
the injury it had received —Booth uttered a moſt 
dreadful execration at this ſight ; and the ſerjeant, 


who was now preſent, did the like, 
ED, P 3 Atkin- 
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Atkinſon now returned to his guard, and went 
directly to the officer to acquaint him with the ſol- 
dier's inhumanity; but he who was about fifteen 
years of age, gave the ſerjeant a great curſe, and 
faid the ſoldier had done very well; for that idle 
boys ought to be corrected. This however did not 
ſatisfy poor Atkinſon, who the next day, as ſoon 


as the guard was relieved, beat the fellow moſt un- 
mercifully, and told him he would remember him 


as long as he ſtayed in the regiment. 
Thus ended this trifling adventure, which fome 
readers will, perhaps, be pleaſed with ſeeing related 


"at full length. None, I think, can fail drawing 


one obſervation from it ; namely, how capable the 
molt inſignificant accident is of diſturbing human 
happineſs, and of producing the moſt unexpected 
and dreadful events. A reflexion which may ſerve 
to.many moral and religious uſes. | 
This accident produced the firſt acquaintance 
between the miſtreſs of the houſe, and her lod- 


gers; for hitherto they had ſcarce exchanged a 


word together. But the great concern which the 
good woman had ſhewn on Amelia's account at 
this time, was not likely to paſs unobſerved, or 
unthanked either by the huſband or wife. Amelia 
therefore, as ſoon as ſhe was able to go up ſtairs, 
invited Mrs. Elliſon (for that was her name) to her 
apartment, and deſired the favour of her to ſtay 
to ſupper. - She readily complied ; and they paſt a 
yery agreeable evening together, in which the two 
women ſeemed to have conceived ,a moſt extraor- 
dinary liking to each other. 

Though beauty in general doth not greatly re- 
commend one woman to another, as it is too apt to 
create envy ;z yet, in caſes where this paſſion doth 
not interiere, a fine woman is often a pleaſing ob- 
ject even to ſome of her own ſex; eſpecially when 
her beauty is attended with a certain air of affabi- 
lity,- as was that of Amelia in the higheſt Gere: 
| 2 g 8 
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She was, indeed, a moſt charming woman ; and I 
know not whether the little ſcar on her noſe did not 
rather add to, than diminiſh her beauty. 

Mrs. Elliſon therefore was as much charmed 
with the lovelineſs of her fair lodger, as with all 
her other engaging qualities. She was, indeed, 
ſo taken with Amelia's beauty, that ſhe could not 
refrain from crying out in a kind of tranſport of 
admiration, © upon my word, Captain Booth, you 
are the happieſt man in the world. Your lady 
is ſo extremely handſome, that one cannot look 
at her without pleaſure.” 

This good woman herſelf had none of theſe 
attractive charms to the eye. Her perſon was 
ſhort, and immoderately fat; her features were 
none of the moſt regular; and her complexion (if 
indeed ſhe ever had a good one) had conſiderably 
ſuffered by time. | 

Her good humour and complaiſance, however, 
were highly pleaſing to Amelia, Nay, why ſhould 
we conceal the ſecret ſatisfaction which that lady 
felt from the compliments ve to her perſon ? ſince 
ſuch of my readers as like her beſt will not be 
ſorry to find that ſhe was a womap. 


CHAP, VIII. 2 
Containing various matters, 


Fortnight had now paſt, ſince Booth had 
ſeen or heard from the colonel; which did 
not a little ſurpriſe him, as they had parted fo 
good friends, and as he had fe cordially under- 
taken his cauſe concerning the memorial, on which 
all his hopes depended. 

The uneaſineſs which this gave him, farther en- 
creaſed on finding that his friend refuſed to ſee 
him: for he had paid the colonel a viſit at nine in 
the morning, and was told he was not ſtirring ; 
| P 4 | and 
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and at his return back an hour afterwards, the ſer- 
vant faid his maſter was gone out; of which Booth 
as certain of the falſehood: for he had, during 
that whole hour, walked backwards and forwards 
within ſight of the colonel's door, and muſt have 
ſeen him, if he had gone out within that time. 
The good colonel however did not long ſuffer his 
friend to continue in the deplorable ſtate of an- 
xiety; for the very next morning Booth received 
his memorial incloſed in a letter, acquainting him 
that Mr. James had mentioned his affair to the 
perſon he propoſed; but that the great man had 
ſo many engagements on his hands, that it was 
impoſſible for him to make any further promiſes at 
this time. | | 
The cold and diſtant ſtile of this letter, and in- 
deed the whole behaviour of James, ſo different 
from what it had been formerly, had ſomething 
ſo myſterious in it, that it greatly puzzled and 
perplexed poor Booth; and it was ſo long before 
. able to ſolve it, that the reader's curioſity 
will, perhaps, be obliged to us for not leaving him 
ſo long in the dark as to this matter. The true 
eaſon then of the colonel's conduct was this: his 
unbounded generoſity, together with the unbound- 
ed extravagance, and conſequently the great ne- 
ceſſity of Mils Matthews, had at length overcome 
the cruelty of that lady, with whom he likewiſe 
had luckily no rival. Above all, the deſire of be- 
ing revenged on Booth, with whom ſhe was, to the 
higheſt degree" enraged, had perhaps contributed 
not à little to his ſucceſs : for ' ſhe had no ſooner 
condeſcended to 4 familiarity with her new lover, 
and diſcovered that Captain James, of whom ſhe 
had heard ſo much from Booth, was no other than 
the identical colonel, than ſhe employed every art 
bf which ſhe was miſtreſs, to make an utter breach 
bf friendſhip between theſe two. For this purpoſe 
me did not ſeruple to infinuate, that the colonel 
enn camber ws 
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was not at all obliged to the character given of him 
by his friend; and to the account of this latter 
ſhe placed moſt of the cruelty which ſhe had ſhewn 
to the former. | 
| Had the colonel made a proper uſe of his rea- 
ſon, and fairly examined the probability of the 
fact, he could ſcarce have been impoſed upon to 
believe a matter ſo inconſiſtent with all he knew 
of Booth, and in which that gentleman muſt have 
finned againſt all the laws of honour without any 
viſible temptation. But in ſolemn fact, the colo- 
nel was fo intoxicated with his love, that it was in 
the power of his miſtreſs to have perſuaded him 
of any thing ; beſides, he had an intereſt in giving 
her credit: for he was not a little pleaſed with 
finding a reaſon for hating the man, whom he 
could not help hating without any reaſon, at leaſt, 
without any which he durſt fairly aſſign even' to 
himſelf. Henceforth therefore he abandoned all 
friendſhip for "Booth, and was more inclined to 
put him out of the world, than to endeavour any 
nger at ſupporting him 1n it. 

Booth communicated this letter to his wife, who 
endeavoured, as uſual, to the utmoſt of her power, 
to conſole him under one of the greateſt afflictions, 
which, I think, can befal a man, namely, the un- 
kindneſs of a friend; but he had luckily at the 
fame time the greateſt bleſſing in his poſſeſſion, the 
kindneſs of a Pithful and beloved wife. A bleſ- 
ling however, which, though it compenſates moſt 
of the evils of life, rather ſerves to aggravate the 
misfortune of diſtreſſed circumſtances, from the 
1 of the ſhare which ſhe is to bear in 
them. 

This afternoon Amelia received a ſecond viſit 
from Mrs. Elliſon, who acquainted her that ſhe 
had a preſent of a ticket for the oratorio, which 
would carry two perſons into the gallery; and 
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here fare begged the favour of her company thi- 
cher. 

Ameta with many thanks acknowledged the ci- 
vility of Mrs. lion; but dechned accepting her 
Olle; non wich, Booth very ſtrenuouſly inſiſted 
on her going, and faid to her, my dear, if you 
© knew the ſatisfaction I have in any of your plea- 
* ſures, I am convinced you would not refuſe the 
© favour Mrs. Elliſon is ſo kind to offer you; for 
© as you are a lover of muſic, you, who have never 
© been at an oratorio, cannot conceive how you 


will be delighted.“ I well know your goodneſs, 


my dear,” anſwered Amelia, but I cannot think 
of leaving my children without ſome perfon more 
© proper to take care of them than this poor girl.“ 
Mrs. Ellifon removed this objection, by offering 
her own ſervant, a very diſcreet matron, to attend 
them; but notwithſtanding this, and all ſhe could 
ſay with the aſſiſtance of Booth, and of the chil- 
dren themſelves, Amelia ſtill perſiſted in her refu- 
ſal; and the miſtreſs of the houſe, who knew how 
far good breeding allows perſons to be preſſing on 
theſe occaſions, took her leave. 

She was no ſooner departed, than Amelia, look- 
ing tenderly on her huſband, ſaid, how can you, 
© my dear creature, think that muſic hath any 
© charms for me at this time—Or indeed do you 
© believe that I am capable of any ſenſation worthy 
© the name of pleaſure, when neither you nor my 
children are preſent, or bear any ou. of it ?* 

An officer of the regiment to which Booth had 
formerly belonged, hearing from Atkinſon where 
he lodged, now came to pay him a viſit. He told 
him that ſeveral of their old acquaintance were ta 
meet the next Wedneſday at a tavern, and very 
ſtrongly preſſed him to be one of the company. 
Booth was, in truth, what is called a hearty fellow, 
and loved now and then to take a cheartul glaſs 
with his friends; but he excuſed himſelf at this 
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time. His friend declared he would take no de- 
nial, and he growing very importunate, Amelia 
at length ſeconded him. Upon this Booth an- 
ſwered, well, my dear, ſince you deſire me, I 
will comply, but on one condition, that you go 
© at the ſame time to the oratorio” Amelia 
thought this requeſt reaſonable enough, and gave 
her conſent z of which Mrs. Elliſon preſently re- 
ceived the news, and with great ſatisfaction. 

It may, perhaps, be aſked why Booth could go 
to the tavern, and not to the oratorio ,with his 
wife. In truth then, the tavern was within hal- 
lowed ground, that is to ſay, in the verge of the 
court : for of five officers that were to meet there, 
three, beſides Booth, were confined to that air, 
which hath been always found extremely wholeſome 
to a broken military conſtitution. And here, if 
the good reader will pardon the pun, he will ſcarce 
be offended at the obſervation ; ſince, how is it 
poſſible that, without running in debt, any per- 
Jons ſhould maintain the dreſs and appearance of a 
gentleman, whoſe income is not half ſo good as 
that of a porter? it is true, that this allowance, 
ſmall as it is, is a great expence to the public; 
but if ſeveral more unneceſſary charges were 
ſpared, the public might, perhaps, bear a little en- 
ereaſe of this without much feeling it. They would 
not, I am ſure, have equal reaſon to complain at 
contributing to the maintenance of a ſett of brave 
fellows, who, at the hazard of their health, their 
limbs, and their lives, have maintained the ſafety 
and honour of their country; as when they find 
themſelves taxed to the ſupport of a ſett of drones, 
who have not the leaſt merit or claim to their fa- 
vour; and who, without contributing in any man- 
ner to the good of the hive, live luxuriouſly on the 
labours of the induſtrious bee. | 
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CHAP. IX. 
In which Amelia, with her friend, goes to the Ora- 
| tori. 
OTHING happened between the Monday 
and the Wedneſday worthy a place in this 
hiſtory. Upon the evening of the latter, the two 


ladies went to the oratorio, and were there time 
enough to get a firſt row in the gallery. Indeed 


© there was only one perſon in the houſe when they 


came : for Amelia's inclinations, when ſhe gave a 
looſe to them, were pretty eager for this diverſion, 
ſhe being a great lover of muſic, and particularly 
of Mr. Handel's compoſitions. Mrs. Ellifon was, 
I ſuppoſe, a great lover likewiſe of muſic, for ſhe 
was the more impatient of the two; which was 
rather the more extraordinary, as theſe entertain- 
ments were not ſuch novelties to her as they were 
to poor Amelia. 

Though our ladies arrived full two hours before 
they ſaw the back of Mr. Handel ; yet this time 
of expectation did not hang extremely heavy on 
their hands; for beſides their own chat, they had 
the company of the gentleman, whom they found 
at their firſt arrival in the gallery ; and who, though 
plainly, or rather roughly dreſſed, very luckily for 
the women happened to be not only well-bred, bur 
a perſon of very lively converſation, The gentle- 
man on his part ſeemed highly charmed with Ame- 
lia, and in fact was ſo: for, though he reſtrained 
himſelf entirely within the rules of good-breeding, 
yet was he in the higheſt degree officious to catch 
at every opportunity of ſhewing his reſpect, and do- 
ing her little ſervices, He procured her a book 
and wax-candle, and held the candle for her him- 


ſelf during the whole entertainment. 1 
t 
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At the end of the oratorio, he declared he would 
not leave the ladies till he had ſeen them ſafe into 
their chairs or coach; and at the ſame time very 
earneſtly entreated that he might have the honour 
of waiting on them. Upon which Mrs. Elliſon, 
who was a very good-humoured woman, anſwered, 
Ay ſure, ſir, if you pleaſe; you have been very 
© obliging to us; and a diſh of tea ſhall be at your 
« ſervice at any time; and then told him where 
ſhe lived. 5 

The ladies were no ſooner ſeated in their hack- 
ney- coach, than Mrs, Elliſon burſt into a loud 
laughter, and cried, © I'll be hanged, madam, if 
you have not made a conqueſt to night; and 
what is very pleaſant, I believe the poor gentle. 
© man takes you for a ſingle lady.“ Nay, an- 
ſwered Amelia very gravely, I proteſt I began to 
* think at laſt he was rather too particular, though 
© he did not venture at a word that I could be 
« offended at; but if you fancy any ſuch thing, I 
am ſorry you invited him to drink tea. Why 
ſo d' replied Mrs. Elliſon, Are you angry with 
a man for liking you? if you are, you will be 
angry with almoſt every man that ſees you. If 
I was a man myſelf, I declare I ſhould be in the 
number of your admirers. Poor, gentleman, I 
* pity him heartily ; he little knows that you have 
not a heart to} diſpeſe of. For my own part, I 
© ſhould not be ſurprized at ſeeing a ſerious pro- 
poſal of marriage: for I am convinced he is a 
man of fortune, not only by the politeneſs of 
© his addreſs, but by the fineneſs of his linen, and 
© that valuable diamond-ring on his finger. But 
© you will ſee more of him when he comes to tea.“ 
© Indeed I ſhall not,“ anſwered Amelia, though 
© I believe you only rally me; I hope you have a 
© better opinion of me, than to think I would go 
© willingly into the company of a man, who had 
an improper liking for me.” Mrs. EViſon, 'who, 
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was one of the gayeſt women in the world, re- 
peated the words, improper liking, with a laugh; 
and cried, * My dear Mrs. Booth, believe me, you 
are too handſome and too good-humoured for a 
< prude. How can you affect being offended at 
* what I am convinced is the greateſt pleaſure of 
© womankind, and chiefly I believe of us virtuous 

© women? for, I afſure you, notwithſtanding my 

© gaiety, I am as virtuous as any prude in Europe.“ 

6 Far be it from be, madam,” ſaid Amelia, to 
* ſuſpeft the contrary of abundance of women, 

_© who indulge themſelves in much greater free- 
« doms than I ſhould take, or have any pleaſure in 
* taking: for I folemnly proteſt, if I know my 
© own heart, the liking of all men, but of one; 13 
© a matter quite indifferent to me, or rather would 
be highly diſagreeable. 

This diſcourſe brought them home, where Ame- 
lia finding her children aſleep, and her huſband not 
returned, invited her companion to partake of het 
homely fare, and down they ſat to ſupper toge- 
ther. The clock ſtruck twelve; and no news be- 
ing arrived of Booth, Mrs. Elliſon began to expreſs 
ſome aſtoniſhment at his ſtay; whence ſhe launched 
into a general reflexion on huſbands, and ſoon paſt 
to ſome particular invectives on her own. © Ah, 
my dear madam,” ſays ſhe, © I know the preſent 
© ſtate of your mind by what I have myſelt often 
* felt formerly. I am no ſtranger to the melan- 

'© choly tone of a midnight clock. It was my miſ- 
© fortune to drag on a heavy chain above fifteeh 
« years with a ſottiſn yoke-fellow; But how can I 
Vonder at my fate; ſince I ſee even your ſupe- 
**riour charms cannot confine a huſband from the 

1 * bewitching pleaſures of a bottle.” Indeed, mas 

T4 dam, ſays Amelia, © I have no reaſon to com- 
| c prin, Mr. Booth is one of the ſobereſt of men; 

14 but now and then to ſpend a late hour with his 

1 friend, is, I think, highly excuſable.“ O, nd 

4 doubt, 
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doubt,“ cries Mrs. Elliſon, if he can excuſe 
© himſelf; but if I was a man'—Here Booth 
came in and interrupted the diſcourſe. Amelia's 
eyes flaſhed with joy the moment he appeared; 
and he diſcovered no leſs pleaſure in ſeeing her. 
His ſpirits were indeed a little elevated with wine, 
ſo as to heighten his good-humour, without in the 
leaſt diſordering his underſtanding, and made him 
ſuch delightful company, that though it was paſt 
one in the morning, neither his wife, 'nor Mrs, 
| Elliſon, thought of their beds during a whole hour. 
Early the next morning the ſerjeant came to Mr. 
Booth's lodgings, and with a melancholy counte- 
nance acquainted him, that he had been the night 
before at an ale-houſe, where he heard one Mr. 
Murphy an attorney declare, that he would get a 
warrant backed againſt one Captain Booth at the 
next board of green-cloth, I hope, fir,” ſaid 
he, your honour will pardon me; but by what 
© he ſaid, I was afraid he meant your honour; 
and therefore I thought it my duty to tell you 
for I knew the ſame thing happen to a gentle- 
© man here the other day.” a 
Booth gave Mr. Atkinſon many thanks for his 
information. I doubt not,” ſaid he, but I am 
the perſon meant; for it would be fooliſh in me 
© to deny that I am liable to apprehenſions of that 
« ſort.” I hope, fir,” ſaid the ſerjeant, your ho- 
© nour will ſoon have reaſon to fear no man living z 
© but in the mean time, if any accident ſhould 
happen, my bail is at your ſervice as far as it will 
© go; and I am a houſckeeper, and can ſwear my- 
* ſelf worth one hundred pound.“ Which hearty 
and friendly declaration received all thoſe acknowe 
ledgments from Booth, which it really deſerved. 
The poor gentleman was greatly alarmed at this 
news; but he was altogether as much ſurprized at 
Murphy's being the attorney employed againit him, 
as all his debts, except only to Captain * 
aro 
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aroſe in the country, where he did not know that 
Mr. Murphy had any acquaintance. However, 
he made no doubt that he was the perſon intend- 
ed, and reſolved to remain a cloſe priſoner in his 
own lodgings, till he ſaw the event of a propoſal 
which had been made him the evening before at 
the tavern, where an honeſt gentleman, who had 
a poſt under the government, and who was one 
of the company, had promiſed to ſerve him with 
the ſecretary at war, telling him, that he made no 
doubt of procuring him whole pay in a regiment 
abroad, which in his preſent circumſtances was 
"very highly worth his acceptance ; when indeed 
that, and a goal, ſeemed to be the only alterna- 
tives that offered themſelves to his choice. 

Mr. Booth and his lady ſpent that afternoon with 
Mrs. Elliſon. An incident which we ſhould ſcarce 
have mentioned, had it not been that Amelia gave, 
on this occaſion, an inſtance of that prudence 
which ſhould neyer be off its guard in married 
women of delicacy : for before ſhe would conſent 
to drink tea with Mrs. Elliſon, ſhe made con- 
ditions, that. the gentleman who had met them at 
the oratario ſhould not be let in. Indeed this cir- 
cumſpection proved unneceſſary in the preſent in- 
ſtance; for no ſuch viſitor ever came; a circum- 
ſtance which gave great content to Amelia: for 
that lady had been a little uneaſy at the raillery of 
Mrs. Elliſon, and had upon reflex ion magnified 
every little compliment made her, and every little 
civility ſhewn her by the unknown, gentleman, far 
beyond the truth. Theſe imaginations, now all 
ſubſided again; and ſhe imputed all that Mrs, 
Elliſon had ſaid, either to raillery or miſtake. 

A young lady made a fourth with them at whiſk, 
and likewiſe ſtayed the whole evening. Her name 
was Bennet. She was about the age of five and 
twenty; but ſickneſs had given her an older look, 
and had a good dcal diminiſhed her beauty ; of 


which, 
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which, young as ſhe was, ſhe plainly appeared to 
have only the remains in her preſent poſſeſſion.” 
She was in one particular the very reverſe of Mrs. 
Elliſon, being altogether as remarkably grave as 
the other was gay. This gravity was not however 
attended with any ſourneſs of temper : on the con- 
trary, ſhe had much ſweetneſs in her countenance, 
and was perfectly well-bred. In ſhort, Amelia 
imputed her grave deportment to her ill health, 
and began to entertain a compaſſion for her, which 
in good minds, that is to ſay, in minds capable 
of compaſſion, is certain to introduce ſome little 
degree of love or friendſhip. = 
Amelia was in ſhort fo pleaſed with the conver- 
ſation of this lady, that, though a woman of no 
impertinent curiolity, ſhe could not help taking 
the firſt opportunity of enquiring who ſhe was. 
Mrs. Elliſon ſaid, that ſhe was an unhappy lady, 
who had married a young clergyman for love, who, 
dying of a conſumption, had left her a widow in 
very indifferent circumſtances. This account made 
Amelia ſtill pity her more, and conſequently added 
to'the liking which ſhe had already conceived for 
her. Amelia therefore defired Mrs, Elliſon to 
bring her acquainted with Miſtreſs Benner, and 
ſaid ſhe would go any day with her to make that 
lady a viſit. There need be no ceremony,“ cried” 
Mrs. Elliſon, © ſhe is a woman of no form: and as 
I ſaw plainly ſhe was extremely pleaſed with Mrs. 
Booth, I am convinced I can bring her to drink 
* tea with you any afternoon you pleaſe.” NT... 
The two next days Booth continued at home, 
highly to the ſatisfaction of his Amelia, who really 
knew no happineſs out of his company, nor ſcarce 
any miſery in it. She had, indeed, at all times 
ſo much of his company when in his power, that 
ſhe had no occaſion to aſſign any particular reaſon 
for his ſtaying with her, and conſequently it could 
give her no cauſe of ſuſpicion. The Saturday, 
Vorl. VII. 2 one 
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one of her children was a little diſordered with a 
feveriſh complaint, which confined her to her room, 
and prevented her drinking tea in the afternoon 
with her huſband in Mrs. Elliſon's apartment, where 
a noble lord, a couſin of Mrs. Elliſon's, happened 
to be preſent: for though that lady was reduced 
in her circumſtances, and obliged to let out part 
of her houſe in lodgings, ſne was born of a good 
ſamily, and had ſome conſiderable relations. 

His lordſhip was not himſelf in any office of 
ſtate; but his fortune gave him great authority 
with thoſe who were. Mrs. Elliſon, therefore, 
very bluntly took an opportunity of recommend- 
ing Booth to his conſideration. She took the 
firſt hint from my lord's calling the gentleman cap- 
tain— To which ſhe anſwered—* Ay, I wiſh your 
* lordſhip would make him ſo. It would be but 
an act of juſtice, and I know it is in your power 
* to do much greater things.* She then mentioned 
Booth's ſervices, and the wounds he had received 
at the ſiege, of which ſhe had heard a faithful ac- 
count from Amelia—Booth bluſhed, and was as 
ſilent as a young virgin at the hearing her own 
praiſes. His lordſhip anſwered, * Couſin Elliſon, 
5 you know you may command my intereſt ; nay, 
I ſhall have a pleaſure in ſerving one of Mr. 
* Booth's character: for my part, I think merit 
in all capacities ought to be encouraged ; but [I 
* know 5 miniſtry are greatly peſtered with ſo- 
© licitations at this time. However, Mr. Booth 
may be aſſured I will take the firſt opportuni- 
© ty; and, in the mean time, I ſhall be glad of 
* ſeeing him any morning he pleaſes.“ For all 
theſe declarations, Booth was not wanting in ac- 
knowledgments to the generous peer, any more 
than he was in ſecret gratitude to the lady, who 
had ſhewn ſo friendly and uncommon a zeal in his 
_ fayour. | | 

| The 
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The reader, when he knows the character of 
this nobleman, may, perhaps, conclude that his 
ſeeing Booth alone was a lucky circumſtance; for 
he was ſo paſſionate an admirer of women, that 
he could ſcarce have eſcaped the attraction of 
Amelia's beauty. And few men, as I have ob- 
ſerved, have ſuch diſintereſted generoſity as to 
ſerve a huſband the better, becauſe they are in love 
with his wife, unleſs ſhe will condeſcend to pay a 
price beyond the reach of a virtuous woman. 


Qz AMELIA. 
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In which the reader will meet with an old acquaintance. 
1 affairs were put on a better aſ- 

pect than they had ever worn before, and he 
was willing to make uſe of the opportunity of one 
day in ſeven to taſte the freſh air. 

At nine in the morning he went to pay a viſit 
to his old friend Colonel James, reſolving, if poſ- 
ſible, to have a full explanation of that behaviour 
which appeared to him ſo myſterious; but the co- 
lonel was as. inacceſſible as the beſt defended for- 
treſs; and it was as impoſſible for Booth to paſs 
beyond his entry, as the Spaniards found it to 
take Gibraltar. He received the uſual anſwers ; 
firſt, that the colonel was not ſtirring, and an 
hour after that he was gone out. All that he got 
by aſking further queſtions was only to receive ſtill 
Tuder and ruder anſwers ; by which, if he had been 
very ſagacious, he might have been ſatisfied how 
little worth his while it was to deſire to go in: 
for the porter at a great man's door, is a kind of 
thermometer, by which you may diſcover the 
warmth or, coldneſs of his maſter's | friendſhip. 
Nay, in the higheſt ſtations of all, as the great 
man himſelf hath his different kinds of —_— 

| m 
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from an hearty embrace with a kiſs, and my dear 
lord, or dear Sir Charles, down to, well Mr. 
what would you have me do? fo the porter, to 
ſome. bows with reſpec, | to others with a fmile; 
to ſome he bows more, to others leſs low, to others 
not at all. Some he juſt lets in, and others he 
juſt ſhuts out. And in all this they fo well cor- 
reſpond, that one would be inclined to think that 
the great man and his porter had compared theit 
liſts together, and like two actors concerned to act 
different parts in the ſame ſcene, had rehearſed 
their parts privately together before they ventured 
to perform in public. 
Though Booth did not, perhaps, ſee the — 
matter in this juſt light, for that in reality it is; 
yet he was diſcerning enough to conclude, from 
the behaviour of the ſervant, eſpecially when he 
conſidered that of the maſter likewiſe, -that he had 
entirely loſt the friendſhip: of James ; and this con- 
viction gave him a concern, that not only the flat= 
tering proſpect of his lordſhip's favour was not 
able to compenſate ;- but which, even obliterated, 
and made him for a while forget, the ſituation in 
which he had left his Amelia; and he wandered 
about almoſt two hours, ſcarce knowing where he 
went, till at laſt he dropt into a coffee? houſe near 
St. James's, where he ſat himſelf down. 

He had ſcarce drank his diſh of coffee, before 
he heard a young officer of the guards cry to ano- 
ther, Od, d- m me Jack, here be comes here's 
* old honour and dignity; faith.“ Upon which, 

e ſaw, a chair open, and out iflued a moſt erect 
= ſtately figure indeed, with a vaſt perriwig on 
his head, = 4 vaſt hat under his arm. This 
_ auguſt perſonage, having entered the room, walked | 
directly up to the upper end, where having paid 
his reſpects to all preient of any note, to each ac- 
cording to ſeniority, he at laſt caſt his eyes on 
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Booth, and very civilly, though ſomewhat coldly, 
aſked him how he did. | 

Booth, who had long recognized the features of 
his old acquaintance Major Bath, returned the 
compliment with a very low bow; but did not 
venture to make the firſt advance to familiarity, as 
he was truly poſſeſſed of that quality which the 
Greeks conſidered in the higheſt light of honour, 
and which we term modeſty ; though indeed, nei- 
ther ours nor the Latin language hath any word a- 
dequate to the idea of the original. 
The colonel, after having diſcharged himſelf of 
two or three articles of news, and made his com- 
ments upon them, when the next chair to him be- 
came vacant, called upon Booth to fill it. He then 
aſked him ſeveral queſtions relating to his affairs; 
and, when he heard he was out of the army, ad- 
viſed him earneſtly to uſe all means to get in again, 
ſaying, that he was a pretty lad, and they muſt not 
loſe him. | 
Booth told him in a whiſper, that he had a great 
deal to fay to him. on that ſubject, if they were in 
2 more private place ; upon this, the colonel pro- 
poſed a walk in the Park, which the other readily 
accepted. mw | 
During their walk, Booth opened his heart, and 
among other matters acquainted Colonel Bath, 
that he feared he had loſt the friendſhip of Colonel 
James; though I am not,” ſaid he, © conſcious 
© of having done the leaſt thing to deſerve it.” 

Bath anſwered, Lou are certainly miſtaken, 
Mr. Booth. I have indeed ſcarce ſeen my bro- 
© ther ſince my coming to town; for I have been 
here but two days; however, I am convinced he 
is a man of too nice honour to do any thing in- 
© conſiſtent with the true dignity of a gentleman.' 
Booth anſwered, / © he was far from accuſing him 
of any thing diſhonourable.— D—n me,” faid 
Bath, if there is a man alive can, or dare ac- 
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cuſe him: if you have the leaſt reaſon to take 
any thing ill, why don't you go to him? you 
are a gentleman, and his rank doth not protect 
him from giving you ſatisfaction? The affair 
is not of any ſuch kind,” ſays Booth, I have 
great obligations to the colonel, and have-more 
reaſon to lament than complain; and if I could 
but ſee him, I am convinced I ſhould have no 
cauſe for either; but I cannot get within his 
houſe; it was but an hour ago, a ſervant of his 
turned me rudely from the door.” Did a ſer- 
vant of my brother uſe you rudely ? faid the co- 
lonel with the utmoſt gravity. I do not know, 
* fir, in what light you ſee ſuch things; but to 
* me, the affront of a ſervant is the affront of the 
* maſter; and if he doth not immediately puniſh 
it, by all the dignity of a man, I would ſee the 
* maſter's noſe between my fingers.“ Booth offered 
to explain, but to no purpoſe ; the colonel was got 
into his ſtilts ;-and it was impoſſible to take him 
down, nay, it was as much as Booth could poſſibly 
do to part with him without an actual quarrel ; nor 
would he, perhaps, have been able to have ac- 
compliſhed it, had not the colonel by accident 
turned at laſt to take Booth's ſide of the queſtion; 
and before they ſeparated, he ſwore many oaths 
that James ſhould give him proper ſatisfaction. 
Such was the end of this preſent interview, ſo 
little to the content of Booth, that he was heartily 
concerned he had ever mentioned a ſyllable of the 
matter to his honourable friend. | 


HK. . 
In which Booth pays a viſit to the noble lord. 


Wine that day of the week returned, in 
which Mr. Booth choſe to walk abroad, he - 
went to wait on the noble peer according to his 


invitation. 
Q 4 Booth 
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Booth now found a very different reception with 
this great man's porter, from what he had met 
with at his friend the colonel's. He no ſooner told 
his name, than the porter with a bow told him his 
lordſhip was at home; the door immediately flew 
wide open; and he was conducted to an anticham- 
ber, Where a ſervant told him he would acquaint 
his lordſhip with his arrival. Nor did he wait many 
minutes before the ſame ſervant returned, and 
uſhered him to his Jordſhip's apartment. 

He found my lord alone, and was received by 
him in the moſt courtecus manner imaginable. 
After the firſt ceremonials were over, his lord- 
ſhip began in the following words: Mr. Booth, 
do aſſure you, you are very much obliged to 
* my Couſin Elliſon. She hath given you ſuch a 
character, that I ſhall have a pleaſure in doing 
© any thing in my power to ſerve you. —But it will 
© be very difficult, I am afraid, to get you a rank 
© at home. In the Weſt-Indies, perhaps, or in 
< ſome regiment abroad, it may be more eaſy ; and 
© when 1 conſider your reputation as a ſoldier, I 
© make no doubt of your readineſs to go to any 
place where the ſervice of your country ſhall call 
© you.* Booth anſwered, * that he was highly ob- 
< higed to his lordſhip, and aſſured him, he would 
© with great chearfulneſs attend his duty in any 
part of the world. The only thing grievous in 
© the exchange of countries,” ſaid he, in my _— 
nion, is to leave thoſe I love behind me, and 1 
am ſure, I ſhall never have a ſecond trial equal 
* to my firſt. It was very hard, my lord, to leave 
a young wife big with her firſt child, and ſo af- 
feected with my abſence, that I had the utmoſt rea- 

* ſon to deſpair of ever ſeeing her more. After 

© ſuch a demonſtration of my reſolution to ſacrifice 
every other confideration to my duty, I hope 
* your lordſhip will honour me with ſome confi- 
* dence, that 1 ſhall make no objection to ſerve 
ON? uin 
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in any country.” My dear Mr. Booth,“ anſwer- 
ed the lord, you ſpeak like a ſoldier, and 1 
greatly honour your ſentiments, Indeed, I own 
the juſtice of your inference from the example 
you have given: for, to quit a wife, as you l. 
in the very infancy of marr.age, is, I acknow- 
* ledge, ſome trial of reſolution.” Booth anſwered 
with a low bow, and then after ſome immaterial 
converſation, his lordſhip promiſed to {ſpeak imme- 
diately to the miniſter, and appointed Mr. Booth 
to come to him again on the Wedneſday morning, 
that he might be acquainted with his patron's ſuc- 
ceſs. The poor man now bluſhed and looked filly, 
till, after ſome time, he ſummoned up all his cou- 
rage to his aſſiſtance, and relying on the other's 
friendſhip, he opened the whole affair of his cir- 
cumſtances, and. confeſſed that he did not dare ſtir 
from his lodgings above one day in ſeven. His 
lordſhip expreſſed great concern at this account, 
and very kindly promiſed to take ſome opportunity 
of calling on him at his Couſin Elliſon's, when he 

hoped, he ſaid, to Aug him comfortable tidings. 
Booth ſoon afterwards took his leave with -the 
moſt profuſe acknowledgments for ſo much good- 
neſs, and haſtened home to acquaint his Amelia 
with what had fo greatly overjoyed him. She 
highly congratulated him on his having found ſo 
generous and powerful a friend, towards whom, 
both their boſoms burnt with the warmeſt ſenti- 
ments of gratitude. She was not however con- 
tented, till ſhe had made Booth renew his pro- 
miſe in the moſt ſolemn manner of taking her with 
him. After which, they ſat down with their little 
children to a ſcrag of mutton and broth, with the 
higheſt ſatisfation, and very heartily drank his 

37 health in a pot of porter. | 
In the afternoon this happy couple, if the rea- 
der will .allow me to call poor people happy, 
drank tea with Mrs. Elliſon, where his lordſhip's 
SY Praiſes 


— 
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praiſes being again repeated by both the huſband 
and wife were very loudly echoed by Mrs. Elliſon. 
While they were here, the young lady, whom we 
have mentioned at the end of the laſt book to 
have made a fourth at whiſt, and with whom Ame- 
lia ſeemed ſo much pleaſed, came in; ſhe waz 
juſt returned to town from a ſhort viſit in the coun- 
try, and her preſent viſit was unexpected. It was, 
however, very agreeable to Amelia, who liked her 
ſtill better upon a ſecond interview, and was reſolv- 
ed to ſolicit her further acquaintance. 

Mrs. Bennet till maintained ſome little reſerve, 
but was much more familiar and communicative 
than before. She appeared moreover to be as little 
ceremonious as Mrs. Elliſon had reported her, and 
very readily accepted Amelia's apology for not pay- 
ing her the firſt viſit, and agreed to drink tea with 
her the very next afternoon. / 

Whilſt the above-mentioned company were fit- 
ting in Mrs, Elliſon's parlour, Serjeant Atkinſon 

pang by the window, and knocked at the door. 
Mrs. Elliſon no fooner ſaw him, than ſhe ſaid, 
pray, Mr. Booth, who is that genteel young ſer- 
« jeant? he was here every day laſt week, to en- 
* quire after you. This was indeed a fact; the 
ſerjeant was apprehenſive of the deſign of Murphy ; 
but as the poor fellow had received all his anſwers 
from the maid or Mrs. Elliſon, Booth had never 
heard a word of the matter. He was however 
greatly. pleaſed with what he was now told, and 
burſt forth into great praiſes of the ſerjeant, which 
were ſeconded by Amelia, who added, that he 
was her foſter-brother, and ſhe believed one of 
the honeſteſt fellows in the world. 
And Ill ſwear,” cries Mrs. Elliſon, he is one 
© of the prettieſt Do, Mr. Booth, deſire him to 
'©< walk in. A ſerjeant of the guards is a gentle- 


man; and [I had rather give ſuch a man as you 
_ __ -£© deſcribe 
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deſcribe a diſh of tea, than any beau fribble of 
them all. 

Booth wanted no great ſolicitation to ſhew any 
kind of regard to Atkinſon; and accordingly, the 
ſerjeant was uſhered in, though not without ſome 
reluctance on his fide. There is, perhaps, nothing 
more uneaſy than thoſe ſenfations which the French 
call the mauvaiſe bonte, nor any more difficult to 
conquer; and poor Atkinſon would, I am per- 
ſuaded, have mounted a breach with leſs concern, 
than he ſhewed in walking croſs a room before 
three ladies, two of whom were his avowed well 
wiſhers. | 

Though I do not entirely agree with the late 
learned Mr, Eſſex, the celebrated dancing maſter's. 
opinion, that dancing is the rudiment of polite 
education, as he would, I apprehend, exclude every 
other art and ſcience ; yet, is it certain, that per- 
ſons whole feet have never been under the hands 
of the profeſſors of that art, are apt to diſcover 
this want in their education in every. motion, nay, 
even when they ſtand or fit ſtill. They ſeem, in- 
deed, to be over-burthened with limbs, which 
they know not how to uſe, as if, when nature 
hath finiſhed her work, the dancing-malter till is 
neceſſary to put it in motion. 7 

Atkinſon was at preſent an example of this ob- 

ſervation, which doth ſo much honour to a pro- 
feſſion for which 1 have a very high regard. He 
was handſome and exquiſitely well made; and yet, 
as he had never learnt to dance, he made ſo awk- 
ward an appearance in Mrs. Elliſon's parlour, that 
the good lad herſelf, who had invited him in, 
could at firſt ſcarce refrain from laughter at his be- 
haviour. 
He had not, however, been long in the room, 
before admiration of his perſon got the better of 
ſuch viſible ideas. So great is the advantage of 
beauty in men as well as women, and fo * 

i , | this 
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this quality in either ſex of procuring ſome regard 
from the beholder. | | 
The exceeding courteous behaviour of Mrs. 
Elliſon, joined to that of Amelia, and Booth, at 
length diſſipated the uneaſineſs of Atkinfon ; and 
he gained ſufficient confidence to tell the company 
ſome entertaining ſtories of accidents, that had 
happened in the army within his knowledge; 
which, though they greatly pleaſed all preſent, are 
not however of conſequence enough to 22 a place 
in this hiſtory. 

Mrs. Elliſon was ſo very importunate with her 
company to ſtay ſupper, that they all conſented. 
As for the ſerjeant, he ſeemed to be none of the 
leaſt welcome gueſts. She was, indeed, ſo pleaſed 
with what ſhe had heard of him, and what ſhe ſaw 
of him, that when a little warmed with wine, for 
ſhe was no flincher at the bottle, ſhe began to in- 
dulge ſome freedoms in her diſcourſe towards him, 
that a little offended Amelia's delicacy, nay, they 
did not ſeem to be highly reliſhed by the other la- 
dy. Though I am far from inſinuating that theſe 
exceeded the bounds of decorum, or were, in- 
deed, greater liberties than ladies of the middle 
age, and eſpecially widows, do frequently allow to 


themſelves, 
CHAP. III. 
Relating principally to the affairs of Serjeank At- 
kinſon. 


HE next day, when all the ſame company, 
Atkinſon only excepted, aſſembled in Ame- 

lia's apartment, Mrs, Elliſon preſently began to 
diſcourſe of him, and that in terms not only of ap- 
robation, but even of affection. She called him 
er clever ſerjeant, and her dear ſerjeant, repeated 
often that he was the prettieſt fellow in the nn,; 
an 
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and ſaid it was a thouſand pities he had not a com- 
miſſion; for that, if he had, ſhe was ſure he would 
become a general. | | | 
I amm of your opinion, madam,” anſwered 
Booth; and he hath got one hundred pound of 
© his own already, if he could find a wife now to 
© help him to two or three hundred more, I think 
he might eaſily get a commiſſion in a marching 
© regiment; for I am convinced there is no colo- 
© nel in the army would refuſe him.“ rk 
- © Refuſe him indeed!“ ſaid Mrs. Ellifon ; no. 
He would be a very pretty colonel that did. 
And upon my honour, i believe there are very, 
few ladies who would mo him, 74 8 
© a pr opportunity of ſoliciting them. The, 
© c . ind) He lad, both would be better off, 
than with one of thoſe pretty maſters that I ſee 
* walking about, and dragging their long ſwords 
after them, when they Mould rather drag their 
leading- ſtrings.“ | | | 

Well fajd,” cries Booth, and ſpoken like a 

woman of ſpirit.— Indeed, I believe, they would 

be both better ſerved ..“ | | 

True captain, anſwered Mrs. Elliſon, I 
would rather leave the two firſt ſyllables out of 
the word gentleman, than the laſt.” 

* Nay, I aſſure you, replied Booth, there. is 
not a quieter creature in the world. Though. 
the fellow hath: the bravery of a lion, he hath. 
the meekneſs of a lamb; I. can tell you ſtories, 
enow. of that kind, and ſo can my dear Amelia 

when he was a boy.” 

O, if the match ſticks, there, cries Amelia, I 
poſitively will nor ſpoil his fortune by my ſilence. 
* can anſwer: fbr him from his infancy, that he 
* was one of the beſt natured lads in the world. 
* I will tell you a ſtory or two of him, the truth 
of which I can teſtify from my own — 
When he was but ſix years old, he was at r 
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© with me at my mother's houſe, and a great 
« pointing-dog bit him through the leg. The 
poor lad, in the midſt of the anguiſh of his 
* wound, declared he was overjoyed it had not 
happened to mils, (for the ſame dog had juſt be- 
fore ſnapt at me, and my petticoats had been m 
defence.) Another inſtance of his goodneſs which 
s greatly recommended him to my father, and 
which I have loved him for ever ſince, was this: 
* my father was a great lover of birds, and ſtrictly 
* forbad the ſpoiling of their neſts. Poor Joe was 
* one day caught upon a tree, and being concluded 
* guilty, was ſeverely laſhed for it; but it was 
* afterwards diſcovered that another boy, a friend 
of Joe's, had robbed the neſt of its young ones, 
and poor Joe had climbed the tree in order to 
© reſtore them, notwithſtanding which, he ſubmit- 
ted to the puniſhment rather than he would im- 
« peach his companion. Burt if theſe ſtories — 2 
childiſh and trifling, the duty and kindneſs he 
* hath ſhewn to his mother, muſt recommend him 
© to every one. Ever ſince he hath been fifteen 
6 N old, he hath more than half ſupported 
* her; and when my brother died, I remember 
particularly Joe at his deſire, for he was much his 
favourite, had one of his ſuits given him, but 
* inſtead of his becoming finer on that occaſion, 
© another young fellow came to church in my bro- 
« ther's cloaths, and my old nurſe appeared the 
* ſame Sunday in a new gown, which her ſon had 
« purchaſed for her with the ſale of his legacy.” 

Well, I proteſt, he is a very worthy creature,” 
ſaid Mrs. Bennet. 1 

* He is a charming fellow,” cries Mrs. Elliſon, 
but then the name of ſerjeant, Captain Booth, 
there, as the play ſays, my pride brings me off 


again. 
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And whatſoever the ſages charge on pride, 

The angels fall, and twenty other good faults be- 
| fide ; f 

On earth I'm ſure - 'm ſure - ſomething calling 
Pride ſaves man, and our ſex too from falling. 


Here a footman's rap at the door ſnook the room. 
Upon which, Mrs. Elliſon running to the window, 
cried out, let me die if it is not my lord, what ſhall 
I do? I muſt be at home to him, but ſuppoſe he 
ſhould enquire for you, captain, what ſhall I ſay? 
or will you go down with me? 

The company were in ſome confuſion at this in- 
ſtant, and before they had agreed on any thing, 
Booth's little girl came running into the room, and 
ſaid, there was a prodigious great gentleman 
* coming up ſtairs.* She was immediately follow- 
ed by ' his lordſhip, who, as he knew Booth muſt 
be at home, mal very little or no enquiry at the 
door. | 

Amelia was taken ſomewhat at a ſurpriſe, but 
ſhe was too polite to ſhew much confuſion : for 
though ſhe knew nothing of the town, ſhe had had 
a genteel education, and kept the beſt compan 
the country afforded. The ceremonies therefore 
paſt as uſual, and they all fat down. 

His lordſhip ſoon addreſſed himſelf to Booth, 
ſaying, * As I have what I think good news for 
* you, fir, I could not delay giving myſelf the plea- 
* ſure of communicating it to you. - I have men- 
* tioned your affair where I promiſed you, and I 
have no doubt of my ſucceſs. One may eaſily 
' © perceive, you know, from the manner of le's 
* behaving upon ſuch occaſions 3 and indeed, when 
I related your caſe, I found there was much in- 
clination to ſerve you. Great men, Mr. Booth, 
* muſt do things in their own time; but I think 
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1 may depend on having ſomething done very 
* ſoon.” 

Booth made many | actinbwledgments for his lord- 
ſhip's goodneſs, and now a ſecond time paid all 
the thanks which would have been due, even had 
the favour been obtained. This art of promiſing, 
is the oeconomy- of a great man's pride, a fort of 
— huſbandry in conferring” favours, by which 

ey receive ten- fold in acknowledgments for every 
obligation, I mean, among thoſe who really intend 
the ſervice: for there are others -who cheat poor 
men of their thanks, without ever deſigning to de- 
ſerve them at all, 

This matter being ſufficiently diſcuſſed, the con- 
verſation took a gayer turn; and my lord began 
to entertain the Jadies with ſome of that elegant 
diſcourſe, which, though moſt delightful to hear, 
it is impoſſible ſhould ever be-reag, 

His lordſhip was ſo highly pleaſed with Amelia, 
that he could not help being ſomewhat particular 
to her; but this particularity diſtinguiſhed itſelf 
only in a higher degree of reſpect, and was ſo 
"a polite, and ſo very diſtant, that ſhe herſelf 

as. pleaſed, and at his departure, which was not 
ll he had far exceeded the length of a common 
viſit, : declared he was the fineſt gentleman ſhe had 
ever ſeen, with which ſentiment her huſband and 
Mrs. Elliſon both entirely concurred. 

Mrs. Bennet on the contrary, expreſt ſome little 
diſlike to my lord's complaiſance, which ſhe called 
exceſſive. For my own part, ſaid ſhe, I have 
not the leaſt reliſh for thoſe very fine gentlemen; 
what the world generally calls politeneſs, I term 
inſincerity; and I am more charmed with the 
« ſtories which Mrs. Booth told us of the honeſt 
* ſerjeant,. than with all that the fineſt gentlemen 
in the world ever ſaid in their lives. | 

O to be ſure,” cries Mrs. Elliſon, * All fer 
© love, or the world well loft, is a motto very pro- 


per 
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0 jo for ſome folks to wear in their coat of arms; 
but the generality of the world will, I believe, 
agree with that lady's opinion of my couſin, ra- 
ther than with Mrs. Bennet.“ 12 | 
Mrs. Bennet, ſeeing Mrs. Elliſon took offence 
at what ſhe ſaid,” thought proper to make ſome 
apology, which was very readily accepted, and fo 
ended the viſit. 1 BAL: 
We cannot, however, put an end to-the chapter 
without obſerving, that ſuch is the ambitious tem- 
per of beauty, that it may always apply to itſelf 
that celebrated paſſage in Lucan, 


Nec — jam farvs poteſt Ceſarve priorem, | 
Pompeiuſve parem. —— 


Indeed, I believe, it may be laid down as a general 
rule, that no woman who hath any great preten- 
ſions to admiration, is ever well pleaſed in a com- 
pany, where ſhe perceives herſelf to fill only the 
ſecond place. This obſervation, however, I hum- 
bly ſubmit to the judgment of the ladies, and 
hope it will be conſidered as retracted by me, if 
they ſhall diſſent from my opinion. 


| Sr +: 
Containing matters that require no preface. 


# (6 , s- \W.- . be 4 n ” 

'T HEN Booth and his wife were left alone 
| together, they both extremely exulted in 
their good fortune, in having found ſo good a 
friend. as his lordſhip; nor were they wanting in 
very warm expreſſions of their gratitude towards 
Mrs. Elliſon. After which, they began to lay 
down ſchemes of living when Booth ſhould have 
his commiſſion of captain, and after the exacteſt 
computation, concluded, that with ceconomy, they 
ſhould be able ro fave, at leaſt, fifty pounds a 
Vor. VII. -M year 
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year uten income, in order to Pay their 
debts. | 
— Theſe matters bangen ſettled, Atnedia alked 
Booth what he thought of Mrs. Bennet. I think, 
© my dear,” anſwered Booth, * that. the hath been 
, formerly a very Pretty woman,” I am mif. 
© taken,” replied ſhe, if ſhe be not a very 
creature. I don't know I ever took ſuch a 
to any one on fo ſhort an acquaintance. 1 fan 
© ſhe hath been a very ſpritely woman: for if you 
< obſerve, ſhe diſcovers by ſtarts a. great vivacity 
in her countenance.” I made the ſame obſer- 
vation, cries Booth: * ſure ſome ſtrange miſ- 
fortune hath befallen her.* A misfortune in- 
deed!' anſwered Amelia, * fure child, you forget 
© what Mrs. Elliſon told us, that ſhe ad loſt a 
beloved huſband. A misfortune which I have 
© often wondered at any woman's ſurviving, —at 
* which words, ſhe caſt a tender look at Booth, 
and preſently afterwards throwing herſelf upon 
© his * cried—O Heavens ! what a happy crea- 
* ture am I? when I conſider the dangers you 
© have gone through, how I exult in my bliſs l' 
The good natured reader will ſuppoſe that Booth 
was not deficient in returning ſuch tenderneſs, after 
which, the converſation became too fond to be 
here related. 
The next morning Mrs, Elliſon addreſſed herſelf 
to Booth as follows: © I ſhall make no 8 
* fir, for what I am going to — * as it p 
from my friendſhip to yourſelf and — 
* lady, Tama convinced then, ſir, there. is — 
thing more than accident in your going abroad 
only one day in the week. Now, 32 as lam 
afraid, matters are not altogether. as well as 1 
wish them, I beg, ſince I do not believe you 
5 are provided — a lawyer, that you will ſuffer 
me to recommend one to you. The perſon I 
, — mention, is, I aſſure you, of much _— 
4 * 
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in his profeſſion, and I have known him do 
great ſervices to gentlemen under a cloud. Do 
not be aſhamed af your circumſtances, my dear 
friend. They are a much greater ſcandal to thaſe, 
* who have left ſo much merit unprovided for.? 

Booth gave Mrs. Alliſon abundance of thanks 
for her kindneſs, and explicitly confeſt to her 
that her conjectures were right, and, without heſi- 
tation, accepted the offer of her friend's aſſiſtance. 

Mrs. Elliſon then acquainted him with her ap- 
prehenſions on his account. She ſaid ſhe had both 
yeſterday and this morning ſeen two or three very 
ugly ſaſpicious fellows paſs ſeveral times by her 
window. Upon all accounts,“ ſaid ſhe, my 
dear ſir, I adviſe yquzto keep yourſelf cloſe con- 
* fined till the lawyer hath been with you. I am 
* ſure he will get you your liberty, at leaſt of 
* walking about within the verge—There's.ſome- 
thing to be dane with the board of green cloth, 
I dont know what; but this I know, that ſeve- 
ral gentlemen have lived here a long time very 
comfortably, and have defied all the vengeance 
of their creditors. However, in the mean time, 
* you-mult be a cloſe priſoner with your lady; and 
I believe there is no man in England but would 
exchange his liberty for the ſame goal.“ 

She then departed, in order to ſend for the at- 
torney, and preſently afterwards, the ſerjeant ar- 
rived with news of the dike kind. He ſaid he had 
ſcraped an acquaintance with Murphy. I hope 
your honour will pardon me,* cries Atkinſon, 
but I pretended to have a ſmall demand upon 
your honour myſelf, and offered to employ him 
in the buſineſs. Upon which, he told me, that 
if I would go with him to the Marſhal's; Court, 
and make affidayit of my debt, he ſnould be able 
very ſhortly to get it me; for I ſhall have the 
captain in hold,“ cries he, within a day or two. 


wih,“ ſaid the ſerjeant, I could do your ho- 
ok R 2 * nour 
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nour any ſervice. Shall I walk about all day be- 
fore the door? or ſhall I be porter and watch it 
in the inſide, till your honour can find ſome 
means of ſecuring yourſelf ? I hope you will not 
© be offended at me, but' I beg you would take 
* care of falling into Murphy's hands ; for he hath 
© the character of the greateſt villain upon earth. 
I am afraid you will think me too bold, fir ; but 
© I have a little money, if it can be of any ſervice, 
do, pray your honour, command it. It can ne- 
© ver do me ſo much good any other way. Con- 
© ſider, fir, I owe all I have to yourſelf, and my 
dear miſtreſs. | 

Booth ſtood a moment, as if he had been thun- 
der-ſtruck, and then, the tears burſting from his 
eyes, he faid: © Upon my ſoul, Atkinſon, you 
overcome me. I ſcarce ever heard of ſo much 

1 — nor do I know how to expreſs my 
* ſentiments of it. But be aſſured, as for your 
money, I will not accept it, and let it fatisfy 
* you, that in my preſent circumſtances it would 
do me no eſſential fervice ; but this be aſſured 
* of likewiſe, that whilft I live, I ſhall never for- 
get the kindneſs of the offer —— However, as 1 
* apprehend I may be in ſome danger of fellows 
getting into the houſe, for a day or two, as [ 
have no* guard but a poor little girl, I will not 
© refuſe the goodneſs you offer to ſhew in my pro- 
© tection. And I make no doubt but Mrs. Elli- 
* fon will let you fit in her parlour for that pur» 
* e. £1 

aan with the utmoſt readineſs undertook 
the office of porter; and Mrs. Elliſon as readily 
allotted him a place in her back-parlour, where he 
continued three days together, from eight in the 
morning till twelve at night; during which time, 
he had ſometimes the company of Mrs. Elliſon, 
and ſometimes of Booth, Amelia, and Mrs. Bennet 
too ; for this laſt had taken as great a fancy TI 
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lia, as Amelia had to her; and therefore as Mr. 
Booth's affairs were now no ſecret in the neigh- 
bourhood, made her frequent viſits during the 
confinement of her huſband, and conſequently her 
OW n. | | | | 
Nothing, as I remember, happened in this in- 
terval of time, more worthy notice than the fol- 
lowing card, which Amelia received from her old 
acquaintance Mrs. James. Mrs. James ſends her 
compliments to Mrs, Booth, and deſires to know 
© how ſhe does; for as ſhe hath not had the favour 
of ſeeing her at her own houſe, or of meeting 
her in any public place, in ſo long time, fears it 
* may be owing to il health.” LIES 
Amelia had long given over all thoughts of her 
friend, and : Jun. 2 not but that ſhe was as en- 
tirely given over by her; ſhe was very much ſur- 
priſed at this meſſage, and under ſome doubt whe- 
ther it was not meant as an inſult, eſpecially from 
the mention of public places, which ſhe thought 
lo inconſiſtent with her preſent circumſtances, of 
which ſhe ſuppoſed Mrs. James was well appriſed. 
However, at the entreaty of her huſband, who 
languiſhed for nothing more than to be again re- 
conciled to his friend James, Amelia undertook to 
pay the lady a viſit, and to examine into the my- 
ſtery of this conduct, which appeared to her fo 
unaccountable. 
Mrs. James received her with a degree of civi- 
lity that amazed Amelia, no leſs than her coldneſs 
had done before. She reſolved to come to an 
eclairciſſement, and having fat out ſome company 
that came in, when they were alone together, 
Amelia, after ſome filence, and many offers to 
ſpeak, at laſt ſaid, my dear Jenny, (if you will 
* now ſuffer me to call you by ſo familiar a name,) 
have you entirely forgot a certain young lady 
* who had the pleaſure of being your intimate ac- 
* quaintance at _— P.— Whom do you 
5 | R 3 * mean, 
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mean, dear madam?“ cries Mrs. James, with 
great concern. I mean myſelf,” anfwered' Ame- 
. You ſurpriſe me, madam,” repliec Mrs. 
James. How can you aft me that queſtion ?? 
* Nay, my dear, I do not intend to offend you,” 
cries Amelia; but I am really defirous to ſolve to 
* myſelf the reaſon of that coldneſs which you 
© ſhewed me, when you did me the favour of a 
© viſit. Can you think, my dear, I was not dif- 
appointed when I expected to meet an intimate 
© friend, to receive à cold formal vifitant ? I de- 
© fire you to examine your own heart, and anſwer 
© me hoheftly, if you do not think Thad ſome little 
< reaſon to be diſſatisfled with your behaviour ?? 
© Indeed, Mrs. Booth,” anfwered the other lady, 
you ſurpriſe me very much; if there was any 
thing diſpleaſing to you in my behaviour, I am 
extremely concerned at it. I did not know I 
© had been defective in any of the rules of civility, 
but if I was, madam, I aſk your pardon.” ls 
* civility then, my deat,” replied Amelia, 4 ſyn- 
© onymous. term with friendſhip ? could I have 
© expected when I parted rhe laft time with Miſs 
Jenny Bath, to have met her the next time in the 
© ſhape of a fine lady, complaining of the hardfhip 
* of climbing up two pair of ſtairs to viſit me, and 
© then approaching me with the diſtant air of a 
© new or a {light acquaintance ? do you think, my 
dear Mrs. Fakes. if the tables had been turned, 
© if my fortune had been as high in the world as 
© yours, and you in my diſtreſs and abject condition, 
* that I would not have climbed as high as the 
© monument to vilit you ?? Sure, madam,* cries 
Mrs. James, I miſtake you, or you have greatly 
s miſtaken me. Can you complain of my not vifit- 
© ing you, who have owed me a vifit almoſt theſe 
© three weeks? Nay, did I not even then fend you 
* a card, which ſure was doing more than all the 
t friendſhip and good Erecding in the world re- 
W ed? 
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« quired; but, indeed, as I had met you in no 
public place, I really thought you was ill?“ 
How can you mention publie places to me,” ſaid 
Amelia, when you can hardly be a ſtranger to 
my preſent ſituation? did you not know, ma- 
* dam, that I was ruined? No, indeed, madam, 
did J not,” replied Mrs. James, I am fure I 
* fhoutd have been highly concerned if 1 had. 
Why, fare, my dear, cnes Amelia,” you could 
© nor imagine that we were in affluent circum- 
« ſtances, when you found us in ſuch a place, 
© and in ſuch a condition.” © Nay, my dear,” an- 
ſwered! Mrs. James, ſince you are pleaſed to men- 
tio ĩt firſt yourſelf, F own, I was a little furpriſed 
© to ſee you in no better lodgings; but I concluded 


* you had your own reaſons for liking them; and 


© for my own part, I have laid it down as a poſi- 
* tive rule, never to enquire into the private af- 
© fairs of any one, eſpecially of my friends. I am 
© not of the humour of ſome ladies, who confine 
the circle of their acquaintance to one part of the 
© town; and would not be known to viſit in the 
city for the world. For my part, I never dropt 
an acquaintance with any one, while it was re- 
$ putable to keep it up; and I can folemnly de- 
* clare, I have not a friend in the world for whom I 
have a greater eſteem than I have for Mrs. 
© Booth.” 
At this inftant, the arrival of a new viſitant 
put an end to the diſcourſe, and Amelia ſoon after 
took her leave without the leaſt anger, but with 
fome little unavoidable contempt for a lady, in 
whoſe opinion,, as we have hinted before, outward 
form and ceremony conſtituted the whole eſſence 
of friendſhip; who valued' all her acquaintance 
alike, as each individual ferved equally to fill up a 
place in her viſiting roll, and who, in reality, lad 
not the leaſt concern for the good qualities or well- 
being of any of them. 
| | R 4 ' CHAP 
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| Containing much beroic matter. 


Wb the end of three 5 8, Mrs. Elios friend 

had ſo far purchaſed Mr. Booth's liberty, 
at he could walk again abroad within, the verge, 
without any danger of having a warrant backed 
againſt him by the board before he had notice. 
As for the ill-looked perſons that had given the 
alarm, it was now diſcoyered. that another unhap- 
Py gentleman, and not Booth was the object of 
their purſuit. 

Mr. Booth now being delivered from, his fears, 
went, as he had formerly done, to take his morn- 

ing-walk in the Park. Here he met Colonel Bath 
in company with ſome other officers, and very ci- 
villy paid his reſpects to him. But inſtead of re- 
turning the ſalute, the colonel looked him full in 
the face with a very ſtern countenance and, if he 
could be ſaid to take any notice of him, it was in 
ſuch a manner as to inform him he would take 
no notice of him. 

Booth was not more hurt than ſurpriſed at this 
behaviour, and reſolved to know the reaſon of it. 
He therefore watched an opportunity till the co- 
lonel was alone, and then walked boldly up to him, 
and deſired to know if he had given him any of- 
fence,—the colonel anſwered haſtily, * Sir, I am 
* above being offended with you, nor do I think 
it conſiſtent with my dignity to make you any an- 
* ſwer.” Booth replied, * I don't know, fir, that 
© I have done any thing to deſerye this treatment.” 

—* Look'ee, ſir, cries the colonel, *© if I had not 
formerly had ſome reſpect for you, I ſhould not 
« think you worth my reſentment, However, as 
© you are a gentleman born, and an officer, and as 
* I have had an eſteem for you, I will * 
ome 
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ſome marks of it by putting it in your power 
to do yourſelf Morey 1 will tell you 22 
„ fir, that you have acted like a ſcoundrel'. If 
© we were not in the Park,“ anſwered Booth warm- 
ly, I would thank you very properly for that 
compliment. O fir !* ' cries the colonel, we 
can be ſoon in a convenient place.“ Upon which, 
Booth anſwered he would attend him wherever he 
pleaſed. The colonel then bid him come along, 
and ſtrutted forward directly up Conſtitution-Hill 
to Hyde-Park, Booth following him at firſt, and 
afterwards walking before him, till they came to 
that place which may be properly called the field of 
blood, being that part a little to the left of the ring, 
which heroes have choſen for the ſcene of their 
exit out of this worle. itt, 
Booth reached the ring ſome time before the co- 
lonel ; for he mended not his pace any more than 
a ' Spaniard: * To ſay truth, I believe it was not in 
his power; for he had ſo Jong accuſtomed himſelf 
to one and the ſame ſtrut, that as a horſe, uſed 
always to trotting, can ſcarce be forced into a gal- 
Jo, ſo could no paſſion force the colonel to alter 
lis pace. | effi 
Ar length, however, both parties arrived at the 
liſts, where the colonel very deliberately took off 
his wig and coat, and laid them on the graſs, and 
then drawing his ſword, advanced to Booth, who 
had likewiſe his drawn weapon in his hand, but 
had made no other preparation for the combat, 
The combatants now engaged with great fury, 
and after two or three paſſes, Booth ran the co- 
lonel through the body and threw him on the 
ground, at the ſame time poſſeſſing himſelf of the 
colonel's ſword. . 
As ſoon as the colonel was become maſter of his 
ſpeech, he called out to Booth in a very kind 
voice, and faid, you have done my buſineſs, and 
? ſatisfied me that you are a man of honour, ons 
41 N X C c 
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* that my brother James mult have been miſtaken : 
for E am convinced, that no man who will draw 
his ſword in ſo gallant a manner, is capable of 
being a raſcal; d—n' me, give me a buſs, my 
dear boy, I aſk your pardon for that infamous 
* appellation I diſhonoured your dignity with ; but, 
dn me, if it was not purely out of love, and 
to give you an opportunity of doing yourſelf 
juſtice, which I own you have done like a man 
of honour. - What may be the conſequence I 
* know not, but, I hope, at leaſt I ſhall live to re- 
© concile you with my brother.” Feb 
Dooth ſhewed great concern, and even horror in 
his countenance. Why, my dear colonel,” ſaid 
© he, would you force me to this? for Heaven's 
* ſake, tell me, what I have ever done to offend 
8 6 Sa | 

Me! cried the colonel. * Indeed, my. dear 
© child, you never did any thing to offend me. 
« Nay, I have acted the part of a friend to you in 
the whole affair. I maintained your cauſe with 
my brother as long as decency would permit, I 
could not flatly contradict him, though, 2 
I ſcarce believed him. But what could I do; 1 
© had not fought with you, I muſt; have been ob- 
© liged to have tought with him? however, I hope, 
© what is done will be ſufficient, and that matters 
© may be diſcomodated without your being put. to 
© the neceſſity of fighting any more on this occa- 
© ſion.” © ft | 
Never regard me, cried Booth eagerly, for Hea- 
ven's ſake think of your on preſervation. Let 
me put you into a chair, and get you a ſurgeon. 

© Thou art a noble lad, cries the colonel, who 
was now got on his legs, and I am glad the bulineſs 
is ſo well over. For though your ſword. went quite 
through, it ſlanted fo, that I apprehend there is 
little danger of life. However, I think there is 


enough done to put an honourable end to the af- 
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fair, eſpecially as you was ſo haſty to diſarm me. 
F bleed a little, but I can walk to the houſe by the 
water; and if you will ſend me a chair thither 
ſhall be obliged to ou. * 

As the colonel refuſed any aſſiſtance, (indeed 
he was very able to walk without it, though with 
ſome what leſs dignity than uſual) Booth fer forward 
to Groveſnor Gate, in order to procure the chair, 
and ſoon after returned with one to his friend; 
whom having eonveyed into it, he attended him- 
ſelf on foot into Bond -ſtreet, where then lived a 
very eminent ſurgeon. . 

The ſurgeon having probed: the wound, turned 
towards Booth who was apparently the guilty per- 
ſon, and ſaid with a ſmile, © Upon my word, fir, 
© you have performed the buſineſs with great dex- 
© terity.” 

l Se cries the colonel to the ſurgeon, I would 
not have you imagine I am afraid to die. I think 
* I know more what belongs to the dignity of a 
* man; and, I believe, I have ſhewn it at the head 
© of a line of battle. Do not impute my concern 
© to that fear, when I aſk you whether there is or 
is not any danger?” | 

Really, colonel,* anſwered the ſurgeon, who 
well knew the complexion of the gentleman then 
under his hands, * it would appear like preſump- 
tion to ſay, that a man who hath been juſt run 
through the body, is in no manner of danger. 
But this, I think, I may aſſure you, that I yet 
« perceive no very bad fymptoms, and _ unleſs 
* ſomething worſe ſhould appear, or a fever be the 
* conſequence, I hope you may live to be again, 
* with all your dignity, at the head of a line of 
* battle,” 1 

I am glad to hear that is your 2 quoth 
the cotonel, for I am not deſirous dying, 
though I am not afraid of it. But if any thing 
* worſe than you apprehend ſhould happen, 1 Wy 
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©-fire:you will be a witneſs of my declaration, that 
this young gentleman is entirely innocent. I 
forced him to do what he did. My dear Booth, 
I am pleaſed matters are as they are. You are 
the firſt man that ever gained an advantage over 
me; but it was very lucky for you that you diſ- 
armed me, and I doubt not, but you have the 
equananimity to think ſo. If the buſineſs, 
therefore, hath ended without doing any thing to 
the purpoſe, it was fortune's — and nei- 
ther of our faults.” | 

Booth heartily embraced the colonel, and aſſured 
him of the great ſatisfaction he had received from 
the ſurgeon's opinion; and ſoon after the two com- 
batants took their leave of each other. The colo- 
nel after he was dreſt, went in a chair to his 
lodgings, and Booth walked on foot to his ; where 
he Juckily arrived without meeting any of Mr. 
Murphy's gang; a danger which never once oc- 
curred to his imagination till he was out of it. 
The affair he had been about, had indeed ſo en- 
tirely occupied his mind, that it had obliterated 
every other idea; among the reſt, it cauſed him fo 
abſolutely to forget the time of the day, that though 
he had exceeded the time of dining above two 
hours, he had not the leaſt ſuſpicion of being at 


home later than uſual. : 


CHAP. VI. 


In which the reader will find matter worthy bis con/i- 
whe vhs adtration. 


MELIA having waited above an hour for 
her huſband, concluded, as he was the moſt 
punctual man alive, that he had met with ſome 

engagement abroad, and fat down to her meal with 
her children; which, as it was always uncomfor- 
table in the abſence of her huſband, * 
3 ort; 
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ſhort; ſo that before his return, all the apparatus 
of dining was entirely remove. tl 
Booth ſat ſome time with his wife, expecting every 
minute when the little maid would make her ap- 
pearance; at laſt curiolity, I believe, rather than 
appetite, made him aſk, how long it was to dinner ? 
to dinner! my dear, anſwered Amelia / ſure: you 
have dined, I hope? Booth replied in the negative 
upon which, his wife ſtarted from her chair, and 
beſtirred herſelf as nimbly to provide him a repaſt, 
as the moſt induſtrious hoſteſs in the kingdom 
doth, when ſome unexpected gueſt of extraordr- 
nary quality arrives at her houſe. c f 
The reader hath not, I think, from any paſſages 
hitherto recorded in this hiſtory had much reaſon 
to accuſe Amelia of a blameable curioſity; he will 
not, I hope, conclude that ſhe gave an inſtance of 
any ſuch fault, when, upon Booth's having fo long 
overſtaid his time, and ſo greatly miſtaken the hour 
of the day, and upon ſome other circumſtances 
of his behaviour (tor he was too honeſt to be good 
at concealing any of his thoughts) ſhe ſaid to him, 
after he had done eating, My dear, I am fure 
© ſomething more than ordinary hath happened to 
* day, and I beg you will tell me what it 1s. | 
Booth anſwered, that nothing of any conſequence 
had happened; that he had been detained by a 
friend, whom he met accidentally, longer than he 
expected. In ſhort, he made many ſhuffling: and 
evaſive anſwers, not boldly lying out,” which, per- 
haps, would have ſucceeded, but poorly and vainly 
endeavouring to reconcile falſhood with truth. An 
attempt which ſeldom fails to betray the moſt prac- 
tiſed deceiver, | ru 
How impoſſible was it therefore for poor Booth 
to ſucceed in an art for which nature had for entirely 
diſqualified him. His countenance indeed confeſſed 
faſter than his tongue denied; and the whole of his 
behaviour gave Amelia an alarm, and made her 
| ſuſpect 
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Juſpe&t ſomething very bad had happened; and as 
her thoughts turned preſently on the badneſs of 
their circumſtances, ſhe feared ſome miſchief from 
his creditors had befallen him: for ſhe was too 
ignorant of ſuch matters to know, that if he had 
fallen into the hands of the Philiſtines, (which is 
the name given by the faithful to bailiffs) he would 
| have been able:ſo:faon to recover his liberty. 
Booth at laſt perceived her to be ſo uneaſy, that 
as he ſaw no hopes of contriving any fiction to ſa- 
tisfy her, hethought himſelf obliged to tell her the 
truth, or at leaſt part of the truth, and confeſſed 
that he had had a little ſkirmiſh with Colonel Bath, 
in which, he ſaid, the colonel had received a ſlight 
wound, not at all dangerous; and this, ſays he, is 
all the whole matter. If it be ſo? cries Amelia, 
© I thank Heaven no worſe hath happened; but 
< why, my dear, will you ever converſe with that 
< madman, who can embrace a friend one mo- 
ment, andi fight with him the next? + Nay, my 
dear, anſwered Booth, you yourſelf muſt con- 
© 'feſs, though hebe a little too much on the gui 
vide, he is a man. of great honour and good- 
© nature,” Tell me nat,” replied ſne, of ſuch 
good. nature and honour as would ſacrifice a 
friend, and a Whole family to a ridiculous whim. 
* © Heavens,” cried ſhe, falling upon her knees, 
from what miſery have I eſcaped, from what 
have theſe poor babes eſcaped through your gra- 
cious providence this day Then turning to 
her hufband—ſhe cried But are you ſure the 
monſterꝰs wound ãs no more dangerous than you 
ſay ? a monſter ſurely I may call him, who can 
* quarrel with a man that could not, that Lam con- 
Vvinced would not offend him.“ | 
Upon chis queſtion, Booth repeated the aſſu- 
rances which the ſurgeon had given them, perhaps 
with a little enlargement, which pretty well ſa- 
-tisfied:Amelia ; ,and inſtead of blaming her huſband 


for 
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for what he had done, the tendevly embraced him, 
and again returned thanks to Heaven for his ſaſety. 
In the evening, Booth inſiſted on paying a thort 
viſit to the calonel, highly againſt the inclination 
of Amelia, who, by many arguments and entrea- 
ties endeavoured to diſſuade her huſband from con- 
tinuing an acquaintance; in which, ſhe ſaid "the 
ſhould always foreſee much danger for the future. 
However, ſnhe was at laſt prevailed 10 ac- 
quieſce; and Booth went to the colonel, whoſe 


lodgings n verge ns well as his 


7 found the colonel in his night-gown; and 
kis great chair, engaged with another offioer at a 
game of cheſs. He roſe immediately, and having 
beartily embraced Booth, preſented him to his 
_ friend,. aying, he hac! the 45 introduce to 
him as brave and as fortituginous a man as any in 
the king's domintons.—He then took Booth with 
him into the next room, and deſired him nor to 
mention a word of what had happened in the 
morning, ſaying, I am very well ſatisfied that no 
* more hath happened ; however, as it ended in 
nothing, I could wiſh it might remain a ſecret.” 
Booth cola him he was heartily glad to find him ſo 
well, I never to mention it more to 
any one. 

The game at cheſs being. but juſt begun, and 
ntather of the parties having. gained any conſider- 
able advantage, they neither of them inſiſted on 
continuing it; and now the colonel's antagoniſt 
took his leave, and wa the colonel and Booth to- 
gether. | 

As Joon as. they were alone, the latter earneſtly 
entreated the former to acquaint him with the — 
cauſe of his anger; for may 1 periſh,” / 
Booth, if I can even gueſs what I have — 
6 done to offend 52 5 — brother Colo- 
8 0 Thad 


TY Look'ee, 
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© Look'ee, child,” cries the colonel, «I tell you 
IJ am for my own part ſatisfied : for I am con- 
vinced that a man who. will fight, can never be 
« a raſcal; and therefore, why ſhould you enquire 
any more of me at preſent? when I ſee my bro- 
ther James, I hope to reconcile all matters, and 
perhaps no more {words need be drawn on this 
*. occaſion.” But Booth ſtill perſiſting in his deſire, 
© the colonel after ſome heſitation, with a tremend- 
ous oath, cried out, I do not think myſelf at li- 
< berty to refuſe you after the indignity I offered 
you; fo, ſince you demand it of me, I will in- 
form you. My brother told me you had uſed 
© him diſhonourably, and had divelicated his cha- 
© rafter behind his back. He gave me his word 
too, that he was well aſſured of what he ſaid. 
© What could I have done, though I own to you 
© I did not believe him, and your behaviour ſince 
© hath convinced me I was in the right, I muſt ei- 
© ther have given him the lye, and fought with him, 
© or elſe I was obliged to behave as I did, and fight 
© with you. And now, my lad, 1 leave it to you 
© to do as you pleaſe; but if you are laid under 
8 * any neceſſity to do yourſelf further Juſtice, it is 

* your own fault.? 

Alas! colonel,” anſwered Booth, © beſides. the 
© obligations I have to the colonel, I have really 
©. ſo much love for him, that I think of nothing leſs 
© than. reſentment. All I wiſh, is to have this af- 
fair brought to an eclaircifſement, and to ſatisfy 
him that he is in an error: for though his aſſer- 
© tions are cruelly injurious, and I have never de- 
* ſerved them; yet I am convinced he would not 
* fay-whar he did not himſelf think. Some raſcal 
* envious of his friendſhip for me, hath belyed me 
to him; and the only reſentment I deſire, is to 
convince him of his miſtake.. 

At theſe words. the colonel grinned horribly a a 
e _ or rather ſneer, and anſwered, * — 

92 gentle - 
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« gentleman, you may do as 2 pleaſe; but by 
© the eternal dignity of man, if any man breathing: 
had taken à liberty with my character, — here, 
here — Mr. Booth (ſhewing) bis fingers) here 
dn me ſhould be his noſtrils, he ſhould breathe 
' tronen I hands, and breathe his laſt -d 
me.“ n i non H 51 1 

Booth . {4 think 8 I may appeal 
to your teſtimony dare do myſelf juſtice 3 
ſince he who date draw his fword againſt you, can 
hardiy be ſuppoſed to feat any other perſon; but 
* I repeat- to you again, that I love Colonel James 
ſo well, and. am ſo greatly obliged to him, chat ãt 
« would be almoſt indifferent toſ me, whether I di- 
rected my ſword againſt his breaſt, or my own.“ 

The colonel's muſeles were conſiderably ſoftened 
by Booth's laſt ſpeech; but he again contracted 
them in:o a vaſt degree of fierceneſs, before he 
cried out Boy, thou haſt reaſon enough to 
be vain; for thou art the firſt perſon that ever 
could proudly ſay he gained an advantage over 
me in combat. I — indeed, thou art not 
afraid of any man breathing, and as I know 
thou haſt ſome obligations to my brother, I do 
not difcommend thee; for nothing more becomes 
the, dignity of a man than gratitude. - Beſides; 
as J am fatisſied my brother can produce the au- 
thor. of the llander —bÞ ſay, Lam ſatisfied of that, 
dn me, if any man alive dares aſſert the con- 
trary ; for that would be to make my brother 
himlelf a liar, I will make him produce his au- 
thor. and then, my dear boy, your doing your- 
felt. proper juſtice; there, will bring you finely out 
of the whole affair. As ſoon as my ſurgeon gives 
me leave to go abroad, which, I hope, will be 
in a few days, I will, bring my brother James to 
a tavern, where you ſhall meet us; and 1 will en- 
gage my honour, my di n to you, to 

make you friends.. 2 (32 8 
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The affurance of the colonel gave Booth great 
- pleaſure; for few perſons ever loved a friend bet- 
ter than he did James: and as for doing military 
juſtice on the author of that ſcandalous report which 
had incenſed his friend againſt him, not Bath him- 
ſelf was ever more ready on ſuch an occaſion, than 
Booth to execute it. He ſoon after took his leave, 
and returned home in high ſpirits to his Amelia, 
whom he found in Mis. Elliſon's apartment, en- 
gaged in a party at ombre with that lady, and her 
right honourable couſin 
His lordſhip had, it ſeems, had a ſecond inter- 
view with the great 'man,” and- having obtained 
further hopes (for I think there was not yet an ab- 
ſolute promiſe) of ſucceſs in Mr. Booth's affairs, 
re uſual good nature brought him immediately. 
vaint Mr. Booth with it. As he did not 
4 find him at home, and as he met with 


the two ladies together, he reſolved to ſtay till his 


friend's return, which he was aſſured would not be 
kong, eſpecially as he was fo lucky, he ſaid, to 
have no POR OT: engagement that whole even- 
in 
. remarked” before; that his lordſhip, at the 
firſt inrerview with' Amelia, had diſtinguiſhed her 
by a more particular addreſs from the other ladies; 
but that now appeared to be rather owing to his 
& good breeding, as ſhe was then to be con- 
fidered as the miſtreſs of the houſe, than from any 
other preference. His preſent behaviour made 
this fill more manifeſt ; for as he was now in Mrs. 
Ellifon's apartment, though ſhe was his relation 


and an old acquaintance, he applied his converſa- 


tion rather more to her than to Amelia, His eyes, 
indeed, were now and then guilty of the - contrary 
diſtinction, but this was only by ſtealth ; for they 
conſtantly withdrew the moment they were diſeo- 
vered. In ſhort, he treated Amelia with the 


greateſt diſtance, and at the ſame time with he 
mo 


wor 
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moſt profound and awful reſpect; his converſation 
was ſo general, ſo lively, and ſo obliging, that 
Amelia, when ſhe added to his agreeableneſs the 
obligations ſhe had to him for his friendſhip to 
Booth, was certainly as much pleaſed with his lord- 
ſhip, as any virtuous woman can N be with 
any man, beſides her own huſband. | 


CHAP. VII. 
Containing various matters. 


E have already mentioned the good humour 
in which Booth returned home; and the 
reader will eaſily believe it was not a little encreaſed 
by the good humour in which he found his com- 
pany. My lord received him with the utmoſt 
marks of friendſhip and affection, and told him that 
his affairs went on as well almoſt as he himſelf could 
deſire; and that he doubted not very ſoon to wiſh 
him joy of a company. 
When Booth had made a proper return to all 
his lordſhip's unparalleled goodneſs, he whiſpered 
Amelia that the colonel was entirely out of dan- 
ger, and almoſt as well as himſelf. This made her 
ſatisfaction complete, threw her into ſuch ſpirits, 
and gave ſuch a luſtre to her eyes, that her face, 
as Horace ſays, was too dazzling to be looked at; 
it was certainly too handſome to be looked at with- 
out the higheſt admiration. | 
His lordſhip departed about ten o'clock, and 
left the company in raptures with him, efpecially 
the two ladies, of whom it is difficult to ſay which 
exceeded the other in his commendations. Mrs. 
Elliſon ſwore ſhe believed he was the beſt of all hu- 
mankind ; and Amelia, without making any ex- 
ception, declared he was the fineſt gentleman, and 
moſt agreeable man ſhe had ever ſeen in her life; 
adding, it was great pity he ſhould remain ſingle: 
| S 2 * That's 
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„That's true indeed,” cries Mrs. Elliſon, © 91 
© have often lamented it, nay, I am aſtoniſhed at 
it, conſidering the great liking he always ſhews 
for our ſex, and he may certainly have the choice 
of all. The real reaſon, I believe, is his fon- 
dnefs for his ſiſter's children. I declare, madam, 
if you was to fee his behaviour to them, you 
would think they were his own. Indeed, he is 
vaſtly fond of all manner of children.“ © Good 
creature,* cries Amelia, if ever he doth me the 
honour of another viſit, I am reſolved I will ſhew 
him my little things. I think, Mrs. Elliſon, as 
you ſay my lord loves children, I may ſay with- 
out venity, he will not ſee many ſuch." No, 
indeed, will he nor,* anfwered Mrs. Elliſon, © and 
now I think on't, madam, I wonder at my own 
ſtupidity. in never making the offer before ; but 
ſince you put it into my head, if you will give 
me leave, 'I take maſter and mils to wait on my 
lord's nephew and niece. They are very pretty 
behaved children; and little maſter and miſs will 
be, I dare ſwear, very happy in their acquain- 
tance; beſides, if my lord himſelf ſhould ſee 
them, I know what will happen ; for he is the 
moſt generous of all human beings.” 
Amelra very readily accepted the favour which 
Mrs. Elliſon offered her; but Booth expreſt ſome 
reluctance. © Upon my word, my dear,“ ſaid he, 
with a ſmile, this behaviour of ours puts me in 
mind of the common conduct of beggars; who, 
© whenever they receive a favour, are ſure to fend 
other objects to the ſame fountain of charity. 
* Don't we, my dear, repay our obligations to 
my lord in the ſame manner, by ſending our . 
dren a begging to him?“ 
O beaftly !* cries Mrs. Elliſon, how could 
ſuch a thought enter your brains! I proteſt, 
madam, I begin to grow aſhamed of this huſband 
of yours. How can you have ſo vulgar a 2 
[4 0 
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* of thinking? Begging, indeed ! the poor little 
dear things a begging—If my lord was capable 
of ſuch a thought, though he was my own bro- 
ther inſtead of my couſin, I ſhould ſcorn him too 
much ever to enter his doors. — O dear ma- 
dam,“ anſwered Amelia, you take Mr. Booth 
too ſeriouſly, when he was only in jeſt; and the 
children ſhall wait upon you whenever you 
£ pleaſe.” 

Though Booth had been a little more in earneſt 
than Amelia had repreſented him, and was not, per- 
haps, quite ſo much in the wrong as he was conſi- 
dered by Mrs. Elliſon ; yet, ſecing there were two 
to one againſt him, he wiſely thought proper to re- 
cede, and let his ſmile go off with that air of a Jeſt, 
which his wife had given it. 

Mrs, Elliſon, however, could not let it pals with- 
out paying ſome compliments to Amelia's under- 

ding, nor without tome obſcure reflexions upon 
Booth, with whom ſhe was more offended than the 
matter required. She was indeed a woman of moſt 
profuſe generoſity, and could not bear a thought 
which ſhe deemed vulgar or ſneaking. She after- 
wards launced forth the moſt profuſe encomiums of 
his-lordſhip's liberality, ad concluded the evening 
with ſome inſtances which he had given of that vir- 


tue, which, if not the nobleſt, is, perhaps, one of 


the moſt uſeful to ſociety, with which great and 
rich men can be endowed. 

The next morning early, Serjeant Atkinſon came 
to wait on Lieutenant Booth, and deſired to ſpeak 
with his honour in private. Upon which, the 


lieutenant and ſerjeant took a walk together in the 


Park. Booth expected every minute when the 
ſerjeant would open his mouth, under which ex- 
pectation, he continued till he came to the end of 
the Mall, and ſo he might have continued till he 
came to the end of the world: for though ſeveral 
' words ſtood at the end of the ſerjeant's lips, there 
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they were likely to remain for ever. He was in- 
deed in the condition of a miſer, whom a chari- 
table impulſe hath impelled to draw a few pence to 
the edge of his pocket, where they are altogether 
as ſecure, as if they were in the bottom: for, as 
the one hath not the heart to part with a farth- 
ing; ſo neither had the other the heart to ſpeak a 
word. 

Booth at length wondering that the ſerjeant did 
not ſpeak, aſked him, what his buſineſs was ; when 
the latter with a ſtammering. voice began the fol- 
lowing apology : I hope, fir, your honour will 
not be angry, nor take any thing amiſs of me. 
I do afſure you, it was not of my ſeeking, nay, 
I dare not proceed in the matter without firlt aſk- 
ing your leave. Indeed, if I had taken any li- 
berties from the goodneſs you have been pleaſed 
to ſhew me, I ſhould look upon myſelf as one of 
the moſt worthleſs and deſpicable of wretches ; 
but nothing is farther from my thoughts. I 
know the diſtance which is between us; and be- 
cauſe your honour hath been ſo kind and good 
as to treat me with more familiarity than any 
other officer ever did, if J had been baſe enough 
to take any freedoms, or to encroach upon your 
honour's goodneſs, I ſhould deſerve to be whipt 
through the regiment. I hope therefore, fir, you 
will not ſuſpect me of any ſuch attempt.” 
What can all this mean, Atkinſon,* cries Booth, 
* what mighty matter would you introduce with all 
this previous apology ? 

] am almoſt aſhamed and afraid to mention it,” 
anſwered the ſerjeant, and yet I am ſure, your 
* honour will believe what 1 have ſaid, and not 
* think any thing owing to my own preſumption ; 
and at the ſame time, I have no reaſon to think 
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you would do any thing to ſpoil my fortune in 


an honeſt way, when it is dropt into my lap with- 
* out my own ſecking. For may J periſh if it is 
a | not 
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© not all the lady's own goodneſs, and I hope in 
Heaven, with your honour's leave, I-ſhall live to 
make ker amends for it. -In a word, that we 
may not detain the reader's curioſity quite ſo long 
as he did Booth's, he acquainted that gentleman 
that he had had an offer of marriage from a lady 
of his Acquaintance, to whoſe company he had in- 
troduced him, and deſired his permiſſion to accept 
of it. 1 * ; | 

Booth muſt have been very dull indeed, if after 
what the ſerjeant had ſaid, and after what he had 
heard Mrs. Elliſon ſay, he had wanted any infor- 
mation concerning the lady. He anſwered him 
briſkly and chearfully, that he had his free conſent 
to matry any woman whatever; and the greater 
© and richer ſhe 1is,* added he, the more 1 ſhall 
be pleaſed with the match. I don't enquire who 
the lady is,“ ſaid he, ſmiling, but J hope ſhe 
* will make as good a wife, as I am convinced her 
* huſband will deſerve.” 

* Your:honour hath been always too good to 
me, ' cries Atkinſon, * but this J promiſe you, 1 
will do all in my power to merit the kindneſs ſhe 
is pleaſed to ſhew me. I will be bold to ſay ſhe 
will marry an honeſt man, though he is but a 

© poor one; and ſhe ſhall never want any thing 
* which I can give her or do for her, while my 
name is Joſeph Atkinſon.' 

And ſo her name is a ſecret, Joe; is it? cries 
Booth.“ 

* Why, fir,* anſwered the ſerjeant, I hope your 
* honour will not inſiſt upon knowing that, as I 
© think it would be diſhonourable in me to men- 
* tion it.“ 2 

Not at all,“ replied Booth, I am the fartheſt 
in the world from any ſuch deſire. I know thee 
better than to imagine thou wouldſt diſcloſe the 
name of a fair lady.“ Booth then ſhook Atkin- 
ſon heartily by the hand, and afſured him earneſtly 
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of the joy he had in his good fortune; for which 
the good ſerjeant failed not of making all 


proper 
acknowlęedgments. After natüich _ Parted, and 


-Booth returned home. 


As Mrs. Elliſon opened cha en Booth haſtily 
ruſhed by; for he had the utmoſt difficulty to 
prevent laughing in her face. He ran directly up 
ſtairs, and throwing himſelf into a chair, difehary. 
ed ſuch a fit of laughter as greatly ſurpriſed, and 
at firſt, almoſt frightned his wifſeGQ. 
Amelia, it will be ſuppoſed, preſently dniquited 
into the cauſe of this phænomenon, with which 
Booth, as ſoon as he was able (for that was. not 
within a few minutes) ac uainted her. The news 
did not affect her in the ſame manner it had af- 
fected her huſband. On the contrary, ſhe cried, 
I proteſt I cannot gueſs what makes you ſee it in 
* ſo ridiculous a light. I really think Mrs. Elliſon 
hath choſen very well. Jam convinced Joe will 
make her one of the beſt of huſbands; and in 
my opinion, that is the greateſt bleſſing. a wo⸗ 
man can be poſſeſſed of. 

However, when Mrs. Elliſon came into her 
room a little while afterwards to fetch the children, 
Amelia became of a more riſible diſpoſition, eſpe- 
cially when the former turning to Booth who was 
then preſent, ſaid, So, captain, my jantee ſerjeant 
© was very early dere this morning. I ſcolded my 
* | maid- heartily! for letting him wait ſo long in 
the entry like a lacquais, when ſhe might. have 
+ ſhewn him into my inner apartment.“ At which 
words, Booth burſt out into a very loud laugh; 
and Amelia herſelf could no more prevent laugh- 
ing than ſhe could bluſhing. 

Heyday l' cries, Mrs. Elliſon, 5 what have I 
+, ſaid to cauſe. all this mirth ?* and at the ſame 
time bluſhed; and looked very filly, as is always 
"BF caſe with 1 we _ kae * 
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the objects of laughter, without abſolutely taking 
. what it is which makes them ridiculous. 
-- Booth ſtill continued laughing; but Amelia 
compoſing her muſcles, ſaid, * 1 aſk your pardon, 
dear Mrs. Elliſon; but Mr. Booth hath been in 
'* a ſtrange gi gling humour all this morning; and 
I really think it is infectious.“ | 
II aſk your pardon too, madam, “ cries Booth, 
but one is ſometimes unaccountably fooliſh.” 
* Nay, but ſeriouſly,” ſaid ſhe, what is the 
matter Something I ſaid about the ſerjeant, I 
believe; but you may laugh as much as you 
leaſe, I am not aſhamed of owning, I think 
— one of the prettieſt fellows I ever ſaw in my 
life; and, I own, I ſcolded my maid at ſuffering 
him to wait in my entry; and where is the 
mighty ridiculous matter, pray ?? 
None at all,“ anſwered Booth, and, I hope, 
* the next time he will be uſhered into your inner 
apartment.“ 
* Why ſhould he not, ſir,“ replied ſhe ? for 
wherever he is uſhered, I am convinced he will 
behave himſelf as a gentleman ſhould.” 
Here Ameha put an end to the diſcourſe, or it 
might have proceeded to very great lengths: for 
Booth was of a waggiſh inclination ; and Mrs. El- 
liſon was not a lady of the niceit delicacy. 
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ICC 


CIA: FIR: 
The heroic behaviour of Colonel Bath, 


YOOTH went this morning to pay a ſecond 

vilit to the colonel, where he found Colonel 
James. Both the colonel and the lieutenant ap- 
peared a little ſhocked at their firſt meeting; but 
matters were ſoon cleared up; for the former pre- 
ſently advanced to the latter, ſhook him heartily by 
Nr Suns and ſaid —* Mr. Booth, I am aſhamed to 
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ſee you; for I have injured you, and I heartily 
* aſk your pardon. I am no perfectly convinc- 


© ed, that what I hinted to my brother, and which 


I find had like to have produced fuch fatal con- 
«* ſequences, was entirely groundleſs. If you will 
be contented with my aſking your pardon, and 
* ſpare me the diſagreeable remembrance of what 


led me into my error, I ſhall eſteem it as the 


* » 


s higheſt obligation.” | 
Booth anfwered, As to what _— yourſelf, 
my dear colonel, I am abundantly ſatisfied ; but, 
* as I am convinced, ſome raſcal hath been my 
enemy with you in the cruelleſt manner, I hope, 
you will not deny me the opportunity of kicking 

him through the world.? F 
By all the dignity of man,” cries Colonel Bath, 


© the boy ſpeaks with ſpirit, and his requeſt is rea- 


* ſonable.* 5710 4 
Colonel James heſitated a moment, and then 
whiſpered Booth that he would give him all the ſa- 
tisfaction imaginable concerning the whole affair, 
when they were alone together ; upon which, Booth 
addreſſing himſelf to Colonel Bath, the diſcourſe 
turned on other matters, during the remainder of 
the viſit, which was but ſhort, and then both went 
away together, leaving Colonel Bath as well as it 
was poſſible to expect, more to the ſatisfaction of 
Booth than of Colonel James, who would not have 
been diſpleaſed if his wound had been more dan- 
eerous : for he was grown ſomewhat weary of a 
diſpoſition that he rather called captious than heroic, 
and which, as he every day more and more hated 


D 


his wife, he apprehended might ſome time or other 


give him ſome trouble: for Bath was the moſt at- 
fectionate of brothers, and had often ſwore in the 
preſence of James, that he would eat any man alive 
who ſhould uſe his ſiſter ill, | 

Colonel Bath was well ſatisfied that his brother 


and the lieutenant were gone out with a deſign of 
| b tilting, 
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tilting, from which he offered not a ſyllable to diſ- 
ſuade them, as he was convinced it was right, and 
that Booth could not in honour take, nor the co- 
lonel give any lefs ſatisfaction. When they had 
been gone therefore, about half an hour, he rang 
his bell, to enquire if there was any news of his 
brother; a queſtion which he repeated every ten 
minutes, for the ſpace of two hours, when having 
heard nothing of him, he began to conclude that 
both were killed on the ſport. | 
While he was in this ſtate of anxiety, his ſiſter 
came to ſee him; for, notwithſtanding his defire of 
keeping it a ſecret, the duel had blazed all over the 
town. After receiving ſome kind congratulations 
on his ſafety, and ſome unkind hints concerning the 
_ warmth of his temper, the colonel aſked her when 
ſhe had ſeen - her huſband ; ſhe anſwered, not that 
morning. He then communicated to her his ſu- 
ſpicion, told her he was convinced his brother had 
drawn his ſword that day, and that as neither of 
them had heard any thing from him, he began to 
apprehend the worſt that could happen. 5 
Neither Miſs Bellamy, nor Mrs. Cibber, were 
ever in a greater conſternation on the ſtage, than 
now appeared in the countenance of Mrs. James. 
* Good Heavens! brother,“ cries ſhe, what do 
* you tell me! you have frightened me to death. 
* —Let your man get me a glaſs of water imme- 
* diately, if you have not a mind to ſee me die be- 
fore your face. When, where, how was this 
* quarrel, why did you not prevent it, if you 
* knew of it? is it not enough to be every day 
* tormenting me with hazarding your own life, 
but muſt you bring the life of one who you know 
* muſt be and ought to be ſo much the deateſt of 
all to me, into danger? take your ſword, bro- 
* ther, take your ſword, and plunge it into my bo- 
* ſom; it would be kinder of you than to fill it 
s mith ſuch dreads and terrours.'—Here Be 
owe 
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lowed the glaſs of water; and then threw herſelf 
back in her chair, as if ſhe had intended to faint 
away. : 

Perhaps, if ſhe had fo, the colonel would have 
lent her no aſſiſtance ; for ſhe had hurt him more 
than by ten thouſand ſtabs. He fat erect in his 
chair, with his eye-brows knit, his forehead wrink- 
led, his eyes flaſhing fire, his teeth grating againſt 
each other, and breathing horrour all around him. 
In this poſture, he ſat for ſome time ſilent, caſting 
diſdainful looks at his ſiſter. At laſt, his voice 
found its way through a paſſion which had almoſt 
choaked him, and he cried out: * Siſter, what 
© have I done to deſerve the opinion you expreſs 
of me? which of my actions hath made you con- 
clude that I am a raſcal and a coward ? look at 
that poor ſword, which never woman yet ſaw 
but 1n its ſheath, what hath that done to merit 
your deſire that it ſhould be contaminated with 
the blood of a woman? 
© Alas! brother, cried ſhe, © I know not what 
you ſay, you are deſirous, I believe, to terrify 
me out of the little ſenſes I have left. What 
can I have ſaid in the agonies of grief, into 
which you threw me, to delerve this paſſion ?* 
What have you ſaid,* anſwered the colonel, 
you have ſaid that which if a man had ſpoken, 
nay, d—n me, if he had but hinted that he 
durſt even think, I would have made him eat 
my ſword, by all the dignity of man, I would 
have crumbled his ſoul into powder. - But, I 
conſider that the words were 13 by a woman, 
and I am calm again. Conſider, my dear, that 
you are my ſiſter, and behave yourſelf with 
* more ſpirit. I have only mentioned to you my 
s ſurmile. It may not have happened as I ſuſpect ; 
© but let what will have happened, you will have 
* the comfort that your huſband hath 7 

+ him» 
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* himſelf with becoming dignity, and lies in the 
© bed of honour.” | 


* Talk not to me of ſuch comfort,* replied the 


lady, it is a loſs I cannot ſurvive; but why do 


Il fit here lamenting myſelf, I will go this inſtant 


* and know the worlt of my fate, if my trembling 
limbs will carry me to my coach. Good morrow, 
dear brother, whatever becomes of me, I am 
glad to find you out of danger.“ The colonel 


paid her his proper compliments, and ſhe then 


left the room, but returned inſtantly back; ſay- 


ing, Brother, I muſt beg the favour of you to 


let your footman ſtep to my mantua- maker, I 
am ſure it is a miracle in my preſent diſtracted 
* condition, how it came into my head.“ The 
footman was preſently ſummoned, and Mrs. James 
delivered him his meſſage, which was to couhter- 
mand the orders which ſhe had given that very 


morning, to make her up a new ſuit of brocade. 


Heaven knows,“ ſays ſhe, now when I can 
* wear brocade, or whether ever I ſhall wear it.“ 
And now having repeated her meſſage with great 
exactneſs, leſt there ſhould be any miſtake, ſhe 
again lamented her wretched ſituation, and then 
departed, leaving the colonel in full expectation 
of hearing ſpeedy news of the fatal iſſue of the 
battle. 

But though the reader ſhould entertain the ſame 
curioſity, we muſt be excufed from ſatisfying: it, 
till we have firſt accounted for an incident which 


we have related in this very chapter, and which 


we think deſerves fome folution. The critic, I 
am convinced, already is apprized that I mean the 
friendly behaviour of James to Booth, which, 
from what we had before recorded, ſeemed fo little 
to be expected. | 

It muſt be remembered, that the anger which the 
former of theſe gentlemen had conceived againſt 


the latter, aroſe entirely from the falſe account 


given 
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given by Miſs Matthews of Booth, whom that lady 
had accuſed to Colonel James of having as baſely 
as wickedly traduced his character. 

Now, of all the miniſters of vengeance, there 
are none with whom the devil deals ſo treache- 
rouſly, as with thoſe whom he employs in execut- 
ing the miſchievous purpoſes of an angry miſtreſs ; 
for: no ſooner is revenge executed on an offend- 
ing lover, than it is ſure to be repented, and all the 
anger which before raged againſt the beloved ob- 
ject, returns with double fury on the head of his 
aſſaſſin. 

Miſs Matthews, thereſore no ſooner heard that 
Booth was killed, (for ſo was the report at firſt, 
and by a colonel of the army) than ſhe immediately 
concluded it to be James. She was extremely 
ſhocked with the news, and her heart inſtantly be- 

n to relent. All the reaſons on which ſhe had 
founded her love, recurred in the ſtrongeſt and 
livelieſt colours to her mind, and all the cauſes of 
her hatred ſunk down and diſappeared; or if the 
leaſt remembrance of any thing which had diſob- 
liged her remained, her heart became his zealous 
advocate, and ſoon ſatisfied her that her own fates 
were more to be blamed than he, and that withour 
being a villain, he could have acted no otherwiſe 
than he had done. | 

In this temper of mind, ſhe looked on herſelf 
23 the murderer of an innocent man, and what 
to her was much worſe, of the man ſhe had loved, 
and ſtill did love with all the violence imaginable. 
She looked on James as the tool with which ſhe 
had done this murder; and as it is uſual for people 
who have raſhly or inadvertently made any ant- 
mate or inanimate thing the inſtrument of miſchief; 
to hate the innocent means by which -the miſchief 
was effected: (for this is a ſubtle method which 
the mind invents to excuſe ourſelves, the laſt ob- 
jets on whom we would willingly wreak our ven- 
| | geance ;) 
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) ſo Miſs Matthews now hated and curſed 
ames as the efficient cauſe of that act which ſhe 
herſelf had contrived, and laboured to carry into 
execution. 8 
She fat down therefore in a furious agitation, 
little ſhort of madneſs, and wrote the following 
letter: a | "RT 


I tice, for the murder of one of the beſt friends 
that ever man was bleſt with. In one ſenſe, in- 
« deed, he may ſeem to have deſerved his fate, by 
chuſing a fool for a friend; for who but a fool 
© would have believed what the anger and rage of 
© an injured woman ſuggeſted ; a ſtory ſo impro- 
© 'bable, that could ſcarce be thought in earneſt 
when I mentioned it. | : Tek 

© Know then, cruel wretch, that poor Booth 
© loved you of all men breathing, and was, I be- 
© lieve, in your commendation, guilty of as much 
falſehood, as I was in what I told you concerning 
1 

If this knowledge makes you miſerable, it is 
no more than you have made 
* The unhappy | 
F. Marrugwzs.“ 


c 


Q ] tr this will find you in the hands of juſ- 


CHAP. IX. 
Being the laſt chapter of the fifth book." } 


'T E ſhall now return to Colonel James and 
V Mr. Booth, who walked together from Co- 
lonel Bath's lodging with much more peaceable in- 
tention than that gentleman had conjectured, wha 
dreamt, of nothing but ſwords and guns, and im- 
plements of wars. 
The birdcage-walk in the Park was the ſcene ap- 
pointed by James for unburthening his mind. - 
3079 2 
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ther they came, and there James acquainted Booth 
with all that which the reader knows already, and 


gave him the letter which we have inſerted at the 
end of the laſt chapter. 10172; 5809 

Booth expreſt great aſtoniſhment at this relation, 
not without venting ſome deteſtation of the wicked- 
neſs of Miſs Matthews; upon which, James took 
him up, ſaying, he ought not to ſpeak with ſuch 
abhorrence of faults, which love fa him had vc- 
caſioned. ä : ton; # 

Can you mention love, my dear colonel,” cried 
Booth, and ſuch a woman in the ſame breath?“ | 

Les, faith! can I,“ ſays James; for the devil 
take me, if I know a more lovely woman in the 
world.“ Here he began to deſcribe her whole 
perſon ; but as we cannot inſert all the deſcription,- 
ſo we ſhall omit it all; and concluded with ſaying, 
* curſe me, if I don't think her the fineſt creature 
© in the univerſe. I would give half my eſtate, 
Booth, the loved me as well as ſhe doth you. 
© Though, on ſecond conſideration, I believe I 
© ſhould repent that bargain ; for then, very, poſ- 
* ſibly, -I ſhould not care a farthing for her.” 

© You will pardon me, dear colonel,” anſwered 
Booth; but to me there appears ſomewhat very 
* ſingular in your way of thinking. Beauty is in- 
© deed the object of liking, great qualities of ad- 
* miration, good ones of eſteem; but the devil 
take me, if I think any thing but love to be the 
object of love. 1 

* Is there not ſomething too ſelfiſh,” replied 
James, in that opinion; but without conſiderin 
* it in that light, is it not of all things -the wal 
inſipid? all oil! all ſugar! zounds! it is enough 
© to cloy the ſharp-ſet appetite of a parſon. Acids 
* ſurely are the moſt likely to quicken.” _. 

© | do not love reaſoning in allegories,” cries. 
Booth, but with regard to love, I declare I never 
found any thing cloying in it. I have lived 9 

| | AO LE Ten 
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moſt alone with my wife near three years tage- 
ther, was never tired with her company, nor ever 
wilhed for any other; and I am ſure, I never 
taſted any of the acid you mention to quicken 

my appetite.” | Ge. 
This is all very extraordinary and romantic to 
me, ' anſwered the colonel. If I was to be ſhut 

up three years with the ſame woman, whic 
eaven forbid! nothing, I think, could keep. 
me alive, but a temper as vialent as that of Mis. 

Matthews. As to lave, it would make mg lick 
to death, in the twentieth part of that time. If 
I was ſo condemned, let me fee, hat would 1 

wiſh the woman to he 7 think no ons virtue 

would be ſufficient, With the ſpirit of a tigreſs, 

I would have her be a prude, a ſcald, a ſehalar, 
8 3 a e A i der "and 

N, perhaps, ELETNAL o dion WOU cep up- 
our Lo _ wiſhing — another daily > the 
devil, we ſhould make a ſhift to drag on a dam- 
nable ſtate of life, without much ſpleen or va- 

pours.'., _ i 1 

* And fo you do not intend,” cries Booth, to 
break with this woman.” ” . 

Not more than I have already, if I can help 
it,“ anſwered the colonel. cert 
And you will be reconciled to her,“ ſaid 
Booth. > 8 
© Yes, faith! will I, if 1 can,“ anſwered the 
colonel ——+ I hope you have no objection.” 
None, my dear friend,” {aid Booth, * unleſs on 

* your account. | 15 
I da balieve you, ſaid the colonel, and yet let 
me tell you, you are a very extragydinary man, 
6 85 to ; 1 0 r Eicheln 18. 20 : 
Upon my Poul. a to pity the Woman w 
* hath placed. her affection, perhaps, on the only 
n e WAR yould not rc» 
* turn it. But for my part, I promile you, 1 
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like her beyond all other women; and whilſt 
that is the caſe, my boy, if her mind was as full 
. of iniquity as Pandora's box was of diſeaſes, i'd 
"hug her cloſe in my arms, and only take as 
* much care as poſſible to keep the lid down for 
© fear of miſchief, — But come, dear Booth,“ ſaid 
he, let us conſider your affairs; for I am aſham- 
© ed of having neglected them ſo long; and the 
© only anger I have againſt this wench, is, that 
© ſhe was the occaſion of it. [Las 

Booth then acquainted the colonel with' the pro- 
miſes he had received from the noble lord, upon 
which, James ſhook him by the hand, and heartily 
wiſhed him joy, crying, I do affure you if you 
have his intereſt, you will need no other; I did 
* not know you was acquainted with him.” 
To which Mr. Booth anſwered, that he was 
but a new acquaintance, and that he was recom- 
mended to him by a lady. 

© A lady,” cries the colonel, — well, I don't afk 
© her name. You are a happy man, Booth, a- 
© mongſt the women; and I aſſure you, you could 
have no ſtronger recommendation. The peer 
© loves the ladies, I believe, as well as ever Mark 
© Antony did ; and it is not his fault, if he hath 
© not ſpent as much upon them, If he once fixes 
© his eye upon a woman, he will ſtick at nothing 
to get her. 
Ay, indeed!” cries Booth. Is that his cha- 
8 racter 2, ; — 0 

* Ay, faith!“ anfwered the colonel, and the 
character of moſt men beſides him: Few of 
them, I mean, will ſtick at any thing beſide their 
© money. Juſque à la Bourſe, is ſometimes the 
boundary of love as well as friendſhip. And, 
© indeed, I never knew any other man part with 
* his money ſo very freely on theſe occaſions. © You 
* ſee, dear Booth, the confidence I have in your 


: £] hope, 
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I hope, indeed, you have,” cries Booth, but 
I don't ſee what inſtance you now sive me of 
that confidence. 

Have not I ſhewn you,“ fo n 
© where you may carry your goods to market? I 
can aſſure you, my friend, that is a ſecret I would 
© not impart : every man in your eden and 
* all circumſtances conſidered.” 

lam very lorry, lir,* cries Booth very — 
and turning as pale as death, you ſhould enter- 
* tain a thought of this kind. A thought which 
* hath almoſt frozen up my blood. | am unwil- 
ling to believe there are ſuch villains in the 
world; but there is none of them whom I ſhould 
« deteſt half ſo much as myſelf, if my own mind 
© had ever ſuggeſted to me a hint of that kind. 
I have taſted of ſome diſtreſſes of life, and I 
* know not to what greater I may be driven; but 
6 * my honour, I thank Heaven, is in my own” 

power, and I can boldly ſay ro fortune, ſhe ſhall 
not rob me of it.“ 

Have I not expreſt that confidence, my dear 
Booth ?* anſwered the colonel. And what you 
* ſay now well juſtifies my opinion; for I do agree 
with you, that, conſidering all things, it would 
be the higheſt inſtance of diſhonour.” 

1 Diſhonour, indeed !* returned Booth. What 
< to proſtitute my wite Can I think there 1 is ſuch 
a wretch breathing?“ 

I don't know that,” ſaid the colonel; *© but I 
* am ſure, it was very far from my intention to in- 
ſinuate the leaſt hint of any ſuch matter to you. 
Nor can I imagine how you yourſelf could con- 
© ceive ſuch a thought. The goods I meant, were 
© no other than the charming perſon of Miſs Mat- 
* thewsz for whom I am convinced my lord would 
bid a ſwinging price againſt me.” 

Booth's countenance greatly cleared®up at this 
declaration, and he anſwered with a ſmile, that he 

» £3 hoped 
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hoped he need not give the colonel any aſſurances 
on that head. However, though he was ſatisfied 
with regard to the colonel's ſuſpicions z yet ſome 

imeras now aroſe in his brain, which gave him 
no very agreeable ſenſations. What theſe were the 
ſagacious reader may probably ſuſpe& ; but if he 
ſhould not, we may, perhaps, have occaſion to 
open them in the ſequel. Here we will put an 


end to this dialogue, and to the fifth book of this 
hiſtory, 
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BOOK VI. 


CHAP. l. 
Panegyrics on beauty, with other grave matters. 


H E Colonel and Booth walked together to 
the latter's lodging ; for as it was not that 
day in the week in which all parts of the town are 
indifferent, Booth could not wait on the colonel. 
When they arrived in Spring-Garden, Booth to 
his great ſurpriſe found no one at home bur the 
maid. In truth, Amelia had accompanied Mrs. 
Ellifon and her children to his lordſhip's.; for as 
her little girl ſhewed a great unwillingneſs to go 
'without het, the fond mother was eaſily perſuaded 
to make one of the company. | . 
Booth had ſcarce uſhered the colonel up to his 
apartment, when a fervant from Mrs. James 
knocked haſtily at the door. The lady not meet- 
ing with her huſband at her return home began to 


deſpair of him, and performed every thing which 


was decent on the occaſion, An apothecary was 
preſently called with Hartſhorn' and Sal Volatile, 4 
doctor was ſent for, and meſſengers were diſpatched 
every way, amongſt the reft, one was ſent to en- 
quire at the Iodgings of his ſuppoſed antagoniſt, - 
The ſervant hearing that his maſter was alive and 
well above ſtairs, ran up eagerly to acquaint him 
A T 3 with 
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with the dreadful ſituation in which he left his 
miſerable lady at home, and likewiſe with the oc- 
caſion of all her diſtreſs, ſaying, that his lady had 
been at her brother's, and had there heard that his 
honaur was killed in a duel by Captain Booth. 
The colonel ſmiled at this account, and bid the 
ſervant make haſte back to contradict it.—And 
then turning to Booth, he faid, * Was there ever 
* ſuch another fellow as this brother of mine? I 
thought indeed his behaviour was ſomewhat odd 
at the time. I ſuppole he overheard me whiſper 
that I would give you ſatisfaction, and thence 
concluded, we went together with a deſign of 
tilting.—D—n the fellow, I begin to grow hear- 
tily ſick of him, and wiſh I could get well rid of 
him without cutting his throat, which I ſome- 
times apprehend he will inſiſt on my doing, as a 
return for my getting him made a lieutenant- 
colonel”. | 
Whilſt theſe two gentlemen were commenting 
on the character of the third, Amelia and her 
4 company returned, and all preſently came up ſtairs, 
8 not only the children, bur the two ladies, laden 
with trinkets as if they had been come from a fair. 
Amelia, who had been highly delighted all the 
morning with the exceſſive pleaſure which her chil- 
4 dren enjoyed, when ſhe ſaw Colonel James with her 
4 huſband, and perceived the moſt manifeſt marks of 
4 that reconciliation, which ſhe knew had been fo 
long and ſo earneſtly wiſhed by Booth, became ſo 
tranſported with joy that her happineſs was ſcarce 
bl, capable of addition. Exerciſe had painted her face 
il with vermillionz and the higheſt good-humour 
| had ſo ſweetened every feature, and a vaſt flow of 
ſpirits had ſo lightened up her bright eyes, that 
ſhe was all a blaze of beauty. She ſeemed, in- 
deed, as Milton ſublimely deſcribes Eve, Ap 
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With what all earth or Heaven could — 
To make her amiable— f 
Again, . 
Grace was in all her — Heaven in ber eye, 
* ev'ry geſture, dignity and love. 
Or, as Waller ſweetly, Hough ies ſublimely, 
ſings : 
Sweetheſs, truth, and every Hayes | 
Which time and uſe are wont to teach, 
The eye may in a moment reach, 
And road diſtinctly in her face. 


4 


3 


— 


Or to mention one poet more, aid: him of an 
the ſweeteſt, ſhe ſeemed to be the very perſon of 
whom Suckling wrote the following lines, where, 


{peaking of Cupid, he ſays, 


Al 10 lovely looks, his pleaſing fires, 
Alb his ſweet motions, all his taking ſmiles, 
All that awakes, all that inflames deſires, 
All that ſweetly: commands, all that beguiles, 
He does into one pair of eyes convey; 
And there begs leave that he himſelf may ſtay. 


Such was Amelia at this time when ſhe entered the 
room, and having paid her reſpects to the colonel, 
ſhe went up to her huſband, and cried, O my 
dear never were any creatures ſo happy as your 
little things have been this whole morning; and 
all owing to my lord's goodneſs ; ſure never was 
any thing ſo good-natured and ſo generous !'— 

She then made the children produce their preſents, 
the value of which amounted to a any large 
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ſum; for there was a gold watch amongſt the 
trinkets that coſt above twenty guineas. 
Inſtead of diſcovering ſo much fatisfaftion on 


this occaſion as Amelia expected, Booth very grave- 


ly anſwered, © And pray, my dear, how are we to 
< repay all theſe obligations to his lordſhip ?” * How 
can you afk fo ſtrange a queſtion? cries Mrs. 
Elliſon, © haw little do you know of the foul of 
* generolity (for ſure my couſin deſerves that 
name)] when you call a few little trinkets given 
to children, an obligation ?* © Indeed, my dear,” 
cries Amelia, I would have ſtopped his hand, if 
it had been poſſi ble; nay, I was forced at laſt 
abſolutely to refuſe, or 1 believe he would have 
laid a hundred pound out on the children: for I 
never ſaw any ane ſo fond of children, which con- 
«* vinces me he is one of the beſt of men; but I 
* aſk your pardon, :colonel,* ſaid ſhe, turning to 


him, I ſhould not entertain you with theſe ſub- 


+ jets; yet 1 know you have goodneſs enough to 
* excuſe the folly of a mother.” | 
The colonel made a very low aſſenting bow; 
and ſoon after they all ſat down to a ſmall repaſt ; 
for the colonel had promiſed Booth to dine with 
him when they firſt came home together; and 
what he had ſince heard from his own houſe, gave 
him ſtill lefs inclination than ever to repair thither. 
But beſides both theſe, there was a third and 
ſtronger inducement to him to paſs the, day with 
his friends and this was the deſire of -paſling it 
with his friend's wife. When the colonel had firſt 
ſeen Amelia in France, ſhe was but juſt recovered 
from a conſumptive habit, and looked pale and 
thin; beſides his ments with Miſs Bath at 


that time took total poſſeſſion of him, and guarded 
his heart from the impreſſions of another woman ; 
and when he had dined with her in town, the vex- 
ations through which ſhe had lately paſſed, had 
ſomewhat deadned her beauty; beſides, he was 


then 
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then engaged, as we have ſeen, in a very warm 
purſuit of a * — miſtreſs ; but now he had no ſuch 
impediment :. for though the reader hath juſt be- 
fore feen his warm declarations of a paſſion for Miſs 
Matthews ; yet it may be remembered that he had 
been in poſſeſfon of her for above a fortnight ; and 
one of the happy properties of this kind of paſſion 
is, that it can with equal violence love half a do- 
zen, or half a ſcore, different objects at one and 
the ſame time. 

But indeed ſuch were the charms now diſplayed 


by Amelia, of which we endeavoured above to dra 


ſome ſaint reſemblance, that perhaps no other 
beauty could have ſecured him from their influence ; 
and here to confeſs a truth in his fayour, however 
the grave, or rather the hypocritical part of man- 
kind may cenſure it, I am firmly — that to 
withdraw admiration from exquiſite beauty, or to 
feel no delight in gazing at it, is as impoſſible as 
to feel no warmth from the moſt — 
the fun. To run away is all that is in our power; 
and yet in the former caſe if it muſt be allowed ue 
have the power of runing away, it muſt be allowed 
alſo, that it requires the ſtrongeſt reſolution to exe- 
cute it: for when, as Dryden ſays, 


All paradiſe is opened in a face, 


how demurel.i is the deſire of going thither !/ .nl 
difficult to quit the lovely pruſpect 

And ytt however difficult this may be, un 
young readers, it is abſolutely neceſſaty, and or 
4mmediately too: \flatter.not yourlelves char fare will 

not ſcorch as well as warm, and the longer we 
wichin. its reach, the more we ſhall burn. The-ad- 
mitation of a beautiful woman, though the wife of 

our deareſt friend, may at firſt perhaps be innoeant: 

but let us not flatter ourſelves it will always remain 
3 deſire is ſure to ſucceed; and wiſhes, hopes, 


deſigns, 
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deſigns, with a long train of miſchiefs, tread cloſe 


at our heels. In affairs of this kind we may moſt 
properly apply the well-known remark of nemo re- 
pente fuit turpiſſimus. It fares indeed with us on this 


occaſion, as with the unwary traveller in ſome 


parts of Arabia the deſart, whom the treacherous 
ſands imperceptibly betray *till he is overwhelmed 
and loſt. In both caſes the only ſafety is by with- 


drawing our feet the very firſt moment we perceive 


them ſliding. : | 
This digreſſion may appear impertinent to ſome 


readers; we could not, however, avoid the oppor- 


tunity of offering the above hints; ſince of all 


paſſions there is none againſt which we ſhould fo 
| e fortify ourſelves as this, which is generally 
calle 


love: for no other lays before us, eſpecially in 
the tumultuous days of youth, ſuch ſweet, ſuch 


ſtrong, and almoſt irreſiſtible temptations; none 


hath produced in private life ſuch fatal and lamen- 
table tragedies; and what is worſt of all, there is 
none to whoſe poiſon and infatuation the beſt of 
minds are ſo liable. Ambition ſcarce ever pro- 
duces any evil, but when it reigns in cruel and ſa- 
vage boſoms; and avarice ſeldom flouriſhes at all 
but in the baſeſt and pooreſt ſoil. Love, on the 
contrary, ſprouts uſually up in the richeſt and no- 
bleſt minds; but there unleſs nicely watched, prun- 
ed, and cultivated, and carefully kept clear of thoſe 
vicious weeds which are too apt to ſurround it, it 
branches forth into wildneſs and diſorder, produces 
nothing deſirable, but choaks up and kills whatever 
is good and noble in the mind where it ſo abounds. 
In ſhort, to drop the allegory, not only tenderneſs 
and good- nature, but bravery, generoſity, and 
every virtue are often made the inſtruments of ef- 
fecting the moſt atrocious purpoſes of this all- ſub- 
duing tyrant. | 1 
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C HAP. II. 


Which © will not appear, we preſume, unnatural to all 
married Readers. 


F the table of poor Booth afforded but a different 

repaſt to the colonel's hunger, here was moſt 
excellent entertainment of a much higher kind. 
The colonel began now to wonder within himſelf at 
his not having before diſcovered ſuch incomparable 
beauty and excellence. This wonder was indeed fo 
natural, that leſt it ſhould ariſe likewiſe in the rea- 
der, we thought proper to give the ſolution of it in 
the preceding chapter. on i, 

During the firſt two hours, the colonel ſcarce ever 
had his eyes off from Amelia; for he was taken by 
ſurprize, and his heart was gone before he ſuſpe&ted 
himſelf to be in any danger. His mind however, 
no ſooner ſuggeſted a certain ſecret to him, than it 
ſuggeſted” ſome degree of prudence to him at the 
ſame time; and the knowledge that he had thoughts 
to conceal, and the care of concealing them, had 
birth at one and the ſame inſtant. During the re- 
ſidue of the day therefore, he grew more circum- 
ſpect, and contented himſelf with now and then 
ſtealing a look by chance, eſpecially as the more than 
ordinary gravity of Booth made him fear that his 
former behaviour had betrayed to Booth's obſer- 
vation the great and ſudden liking he had conceived 
for his wife, even before he had obſerved it in him- 
Amelia continued the whole day in the higheſt ſpi- 
rits and higheſt good humour imaginable; never 
once remarking that appearance of diſcontent in her 
huſband, of which the colonel had taken notice; ſo 
much more quick- ſighted, as we have ſomewhere elſe 
hinted, is guilt than innocence. Whether Booth 
had in reality made any ſuch obſervations on the co- 
Fo = lonel's 
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lonel's behaviour as he had ſuſpected, we will not 
undertake to determine; yet ſo far may be material 
to ſay, as we can with ſufficient certainty, that the 
change in Booth's behaviour that day from what 
was uſual with him, was remarkable enough. None 
of his former vivacity appeared in his converſation ; 
and his countenance was altered from being the 
picture of ſweetneſs and good humour, not indeed 
10 ſourneſs or moroſeneſs, but to gravity and me- 
lancholy. ? 

Tho” the calonel's ſuſpicion had the effect which 
we have mentioned on his behaviour; yet it could 
not perſuade him to depart. In ſhort, he fat in his 
chair as if confined to it by enchantment, ſtealing 
looks now and then, and humouring his growing 
zafſion, without having command enough over his 
1 to carry him out of the room, till decency at 


Aaſt forced bim to put an end to his prepoſterous viſit. 


When the huſband and wife were left alone-oge- 
ther ; the latter reſumed the ſubje& of her children, 
and gave Booth a particular narrative of all that 
had paſſed at bis Lordſhip's, which he, tho' ſome- 
thing had certainly diſconcerted him, affected to 
receive With all che pleaſure he could; and this 
affectation, however aukwardly he acted bis part, 
paſſed very well on Amelia: for ſhe could not well 
£onceive a diſpleaſure, of which ſhe had not the 
Jeaſt hint of any cauſe; and indeed at a time, 
when, from his reconciliation with James, ſhe ima- 
gined her huſband to be entirely and perfectly 


The greateſt part of that night Booth paſt a- 
wake; and if during the reſidue he might be ſaid 
.to ſleep, he could ſcarce. be ſaid to enjoy repoſe; 
his eyes were no. ſooner cloſed, than he was purſued 
And. haunted by the moſt frightful and terrifying 
dreams, which threw him into ſo reſtleſs a condi- 


tion, that he ſoon. diſturbed his Amelia, and greatly 


alarmed ber with. apprebenſions that he had been 
ſeized 
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ſeized by ſome dreadfal diſeaſe, though he had not 
the leaſt ſymptoms of a fever by any extraordinary 
heat, or any other indication, but was rather colder 

As Booth affured his wife that he was very well, 
but found no inclination to ſleep, ſhe likewiſe bid 
adieu to her ſlumbers, and attempted to entertain 
him with her converſation. Upon which his lord- 
ſhip occured as the firſt topic; and ſhe repeated to 
him all the ſtories which ſhe had heard from Mrs. 
Elliſon, of the peer's goodneſs to his ſiſter and his 
nephew and niece. * It is impoſſible, my dear,” 
ſays ſhe, * to deſcribe their fondneſs for their unele, 
* which is to me an inconteſtable ſign of a parent's 
goodneſs. In this manner ſhe ran on for ſeveral 
minutes, concluding at laſt, that it was pity ſo very 
few had ſuch generous minds joined to immenſe for- 


tunes | 
Booth inſtead of making a direct anſwer to what 
Amelia had ſaid, cried coldly, * But do you think, 
my dear, it was right to accept all thoſe expen- 
« five toys which the children brought home? And 
I aſk you again, what return we are to make for 
' * theſe obligations? | IS 
© Indeed, my dear, cries Amelia, you ſee this 
* matter in too ſerious a light. Though I am the 
* laft perſon in the world who would leſſen his lord- 
* ſhip's goodneſs, (indeed I ſhall always think we are 
both infinitely obliged to him) yet ſure you muſt 
allow the expence to be a mere trifle to ſuch a vaſt 
fortune. As for return, his own benevolence, in 
the ſatisfaction it receives more than repays itlelf, 
and I am convinced he expects no other. 
« Very well, my dear, cries Booth, you ſhall 
have it your way; I muſt confeſs 1 never. yet 
* ſaw any reaſon to blame your diſcernment; and 
perhaps I have been in the wrong to give myſelf 
id muciuncafinets'vn this account,” Pank. 
| n 
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VUneaſineſs! Child,” ſaid Amelia eagerly. Good 
© heavens! hath this made you uneaſy ?? 
© I do own it hath.” anſwered Booth, and it 
a of been the only cauſe of breaking my repoſe.” 

© Why then 1wiſh,” cries Amelia, all the things 
c had been at the eil. before ever the children had 
© ſeen them; and whatever I may think myſelf, I 
© promiſe you, they ſhall never more accept the 
© yalue of a farthing lf upon this occaſion, I have 
been the cauſe of your uneaſineſs, you will do me 
© the Juſtice to debe that I was „. inno- 
© cent.” 

At thoſe words Booth W her in his arms, and 
with the tendereſt embrace, emphatically repeating 
the word innocent, cried—* Heaven forbid I ſhould 
© think otherwiſe, O thou art the beſt. of creatures 
© that ever bleſſed a man. 

Well but, ſaid ſhe ſmiling Do confels, my dear, 
the truth; I promiſe you I won't blame you nor 
« diſeſteem you for it; but is not pride really at the 
bottom of this fear of an obligation? 

Perhaps it may,” anſwered he, or if you will, 
© you may call it fear. I own I am afraid of ob- 
© ligations, as the worſt kind of debts ; for 1 have 

< generally obſerved thoſe who confer them, expect 


© to be repaid ten thouſand fold.” 
Here ended all that is material of their diſcourſe; 


and a little time afterwards, they both fell faſt aſleep 

in one another's arms; from which time Booth had 
no more reſtleſſneſs, nor any further perturbation in 
his dreams. 

"Their repoſe however had been ſo much diſturb- 
ed in the former part of the night, that, as it was 
very late before the ey enjoyed — ſweet ſleep I have 

juſt mentioned, they lay a- bed the next day till noon, 
when they both roſe with the utmoſt chearfulneſs; 
and while Amelia beſtired herſelf in the affairs of | 
her family, Booth went to viſit the wounded co- 


| lonsl: | 
He 
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He found that gentleman ſtill proceeding very 
faſt in his recovery, with which he was more pleaſed 
than he had reaſon to be with his reception; for the 
colonel received him very coldly indeed, and when 
Booth told him he had received perfect ſatisfaction 
from his brother, Bath erected his head, and an- 
ſwered with a ſneer, Very well, Sir, if you think 
© theſe matters can be ſo made up, dn me, if it 
is any buſineſs of mine. My dignity hath not 
een mured;*-—= 1 
No one, I believe,“ cries Booth, dare injure 
CR ö | 

< You believe ſo? ſaid the colonel, I think, Sir, 
« you might be aſſured of it; but this, at leaſt, you 
© may be aſſured of, that if any man did, I would 
tumble him down the precipice of hell, dn me, 
© that you may be aſſured of.” 

As Booth found the colonel in this diſpoſition, he 
had no great inclination to lengthen out his viſit, 
nor did the colone] himſelf ſeem to defire it; ſo he 
ſoon returned back to his Amelia, whom he found 
performing the office of a cook, with as much plea- 
fure as a fine lady generally enjoys in dreſſing herſelf 
out for a ball. OAny 17142 N 

r 
In which the Hiſtory looks a little backwards. 


B* FORE we proceed farther in our hiſtory, 
we ſhall recount a ſhort ſcene to our reader 
which paſſed .between Amelia and Mrs. Elliſon 
whilſt Booth was on his viſit to colonel Bath. We 
have already obferved, that Amelia had conceived 
an extraordinary affection for Mrs. Bennet, which 
had ſtill encreaſed every time ſhe ſaw her; ſhe 
thought ſhe diſcovered ſomething wonderfully good 
and gentle in her countenance and . 
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288 AMELIA. Books. 
and was very defrous of knowing, her whole hi 
tory. | pl 

D with that lady this 


morning in Mrs. Elliſon's apartment. As ſoon 
therefore as Mrs. Bennet was gone, Amelia ac- 


quainted Mrs. Elliſon with the good opinion ſhe 
had conceived of her friend, and likewiſe with her 
curioſity to know her ſtory : For there muſt be 
« ſomething uncommonly 2 ſaid ſne, in one 
© who can ſo truly mourn for a huſband above three 
« years after his death.” 

O,“ cries Mrs. Elliſon, © to be ſure the world 


* muſt allow her to have been one of the beſt of 


© wives. And indeed, upon the whole ſhe is a good 
© fort of woman; and what I like her the beſt for 
© a ſtrong reſemblance that ſhe bears to yourſelf 
in the form of her perſon, and ſtill more in her 
voice. But for my own part, I know nothing re- 
* markable in her fortune, unleſs what I have told 
© you, that ſhe was the daughter of a clergyman, 
4 little or no fortune, and married a poor par- 
© ſon for love, who left her in the utmoſt diſtreſs. 
* If you pleaſe, I will ſhew you a letter which ſhe 
* writ to me at that time, though I inſiſt upon 
© your promiſe never to mention it to her; indeed, 
© you will be the firſt perſon I ever ſhewed it to.“ 
She then opened her ſcrutore, and taking out the 
letter delivered it to Amelia, ſaying. * There, ma- 
* dam, is, I believe, as fine a picture of diſtreſs as 
— can well be drawn.“ 


© Dear Madam, 


As I have no other friend on earth but yourſelf, 
© I hope you will pardon my writing to you at this 
*. ſeaſon ; though I do not know that you can relieve 
my diſtreſſes, or if you can, haye I any pretence to 
© expect that you ſhould, | My poor dear, O Hea- 
© vets !—my—— lies dead in the houſe, and after I 
had procured ſufficient to bury him, a ſer Cy 

Hans 
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* fians have entered my houſe, ſeized all I have, 
© have ſeized his dear, dear corpſe, and threaten to 
deny it burial. For Heaven's ſake, ſend me, at 
leaſt, ſome advice; little Tommy ſtands now by 
me crying for bread, which I have not to give him. 
Al can ſay no more than that I am, Your moſt 
diſtreſſed humble ſervant, 

| M. Bennet.” 


Amelia read the letter over twice, and then re- 
turning it, with tears in her eyes, aſked how the 
2 creature could poſſibly get through ſuch diſ- 
Tr | 

© You may depend upon it, madam,” ſaid Mrs. 
Elliſon, the moment I read this account, I poſted 
* away immediately to the lady. As to the ſeizing 
the body, that I found was a mere bugbear; but 
all the reſt was literally true. I ſent immediately 
for the ſame gentleman, that I recommended to 
Mr. Booth, left the care of burying the corpſe to 
him, and brought my friend and her little boy imy 
mediately away to my own houſe, where ſhe re- 
mained ſome months in the moſt miſerable condi- 
tion. I then prevailed with her to retire into the 
country, and procured her a lodging with a friend 
at St. Edmundſbury, the air and gayety of which 
place by degrees recovered her ; and ſhe returned 
in about a twelvemonth to town, as well, 1 think, 
as ſhe is at preſent.* | | 7 
* am almoſt afraid to aſk,* cries Amelia; © and 
yet I long methinks to know what is become of 
the poor little boy.“ 175 

© He hath been dead,“ ſaid Mrs. Elliſon, a 
© little more than half a year; and the mother la- 
* mented him at firſt almoſt as much as ſhe did her 
* huſband; but I found it indeed rather an eaſier 
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matter to comfort her, though I ſat up with her 
near a fortnight upon the latter occaſion, 
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l ou are a good creature,” ſaid Amelia, and 1 
love you dearly.” 1 | 

« Alas! madam,” cries ſhe, © what could T have 
done, if it had not been for the goodneſs of that 
© beſt of men, my noble couſin! His lordſhip no 
* ſooner heard of the widow's diftreſs from me, 
than he immediately ſettled one hundred and fifty 
* pounds a year upon her during her life.” 

© Well, how noble, how generous was that !* 
ſaid Amelia, I declare I begin to love your couſin, 
Mrs. Elliſon.” 

And ] declare if you do,” anſwered ſhe, *© there 
is no love loſt, I verily believe; if you had heard 
« what I heard him fay yeſterday behind your 
back. | | | 
© Why, what did he fay, Mrs. Elliſon ? cries 
Amelia. | | 
He faid," anſwered the other, that you was 
© the fineſt woman his eyes ever beheld. _Ah! it 
< is in vain to wiſh, and yet, I cannot help wiſhing 
# r00,—O Mrs. Booth! if you had been a fingle 
« woman, I firmly believe I could have made you 
© the happieſt in the world. And T ſincerely think, 
I never ſaw a woman who deſerved it more.” 

I am obliged to you, ' madam,” cries Amelia, 
for your good * but I really look on my- 
< ſelf already as the happieſt woman in the world, 
Our circumſtances, it is true, might have been a 

© little more fortunate ; but, O my dear Mrs, Elli- 
v fon, what fortune can be put in the balance with 
© fuch a huſband as mine? 11 09 
I amqm afraid, dear madam,* anſwered Mrs. El- 
liſon, you would not hold the ſcale fairly.— I ac- 
_© knowledge indeed, Mr. Booth is a very pretty 
| © gentleman ; Heaven forbid I ſhould endeavour to 
„ Een him in your opinion; yet, if I was to be 
| brought to confeſſion, I could not help faying, I 
8 ſee where the ſuperiority lies, and that t 7 — 
| * e nave 
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« have more reaſon; to envy Mr. Booth, than the 
* women have to envy his lady.“ xl 2602 * 

* Nay, I will not bear this,“ replied Amelia: 
< You will forfeit all my love, if yqu have the leaſt 
« diſreſpectful opinion of my huſband. Vou do not 
know him Mrs. Elliſon, he is the beſt, the kin- 
« deſt, the worthieſt of all his ſex. I have obſerved 


indeed once or twice before that you have taken 


* ſome diſlike to him. I cannot conceive for what 
* reaſon, If he hath ſaid or done any thing todif- 
« oblige you, I am ſure I can juſtly acquit him of 
* deſign. His extreme vivacity makes him ſome- 
times a little too heedleſs; but, I am convinced, 
© a more innocent heart, or one more void of of- 
* fence, was never in a human boſom.” 

* Nay, if you grow ſerious,” cries Mrs. Elliſon, 
© L have done. How is. it poſſible you ſhould ſu- 
- you I had taken any diſlike to a man, to whom 
I have always ſhewn fo. perfect a regard! but to 
* ſay I think him, or almoſt any other man in the 
* world worthy of yourſelf, is not within my power 
* with truth. And ſince you force the confeſſion 
from me, I declare, I think ſuch beauty, ſuch 
* ſenſe, and ſuch; goodneſs united, might aſpire 
without vanity to the arms of any monarch in 
Europe.“ 

© Alas! my dear Mrs, Elliſon, anſwered Ame- 
lia, do you think happineſs. and a crown ſo cloſe- 
ly united? how many miſerable women have lain 
© in the arms of kings? Indeed, Mrs. Elliſon, if 
* I had all the merit you compliment me with I 
* ſhould think it all fully rewarded with ſuch a man 
as, I thank Heaven, hath fallen to my lot; nor 
would I, upon my. ſoul, exchange that lot with 


any queen in the univerſe,” 


Well, there are enow of our: ſex, ſaid Mrs. 


Elliſon, * to keep you in countenance ; but Tſhall 
* never forget the beginning of a ſong of Mr. 
U 


2 * Con- 
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Congreve's, that my huſband was ſo fond of, 
that he was always ſinging it.” 


. Love's but a frailty of the mind, 
When *tis not with ambition join'd. 


Love without intereſt makes but an unſavory diſh 
in my opinion.“ 

And pray how long hath this been your opi- 
nion ?* ſaid Amelia, ſmiling. 

Ever ſince I was born,” are Mrs. Elliſon, 
© atleaſt, ever ſince I can remember.” 

And have you never,” ſaid Amelia, deviated 
© from. this generous way of thinking?“ 

Never once,” anſwered the other, in the whole 
« courſe of my life.” 

* O Mrs. Elliſon ! Mrs. Elliſon l' cries Amelia, 
why do we ever blame thoſe who are diſinge- 
nuous in confeſſing their faults, when we are ſo 
often aſhamed to own ourfelves in the ke 
Some women now, in my ſituation, would be an- 
* gry that you had not made confidantes of them; 
© but 1 never deſire to know more of the ſecrets of 
others, than they are pleaſed to entruſt me with. 
© You muſt believe, however, that I ſhould not 
© have given you theſe hints of my knowing all, if 
I had diſapproved your choice. On the contrary, 
* Lafſure you, I highly approve it. The gentility 
* he wants, it will be ealy in your power to pro- 
* cure forhim; and as for his good qualities, I wilt 
< myſelf be bound for them: and 1 make not the 
© leaſt doubt, as you have owned to me yourſelf, 
: char 3 have placed your affections on him, you 
one of the happieſt women in the world. 

l en my honour,” cries Mrs. Elliſon, very 
gravely, * I do not underſtand one word of what you 
1 mean. 

- Upon my honour, you aſtoniſh me,” ſaid Ame- 
4 lia, but 1 have done.“ 
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Nay then, ſaid the other, I inſiſt upon know- 
ing what you mean.“ 

* Why, what can I mean,“ anſwered Amelia, 
but your marriage with Serjeant Atkinſon ?? 

With Serjeant Atkinſon l' cries Mrs. Elliſon 
eagerly, my marriage with a ſerjeant !* 

Well, with Mr. Atkinſon then, Captain At- 
Ekinſon, if you pleaſe; for ſo | hope to ſee him.“ 

And have you really no better opinion of me,“ 
faid Mrs. Elliſon, * than to imagine me capable of 
* ſuch condeſcenfion ? what have I done, dear Mrs. 
© Booth, to deſerve ſo low a place in your eſteem ? 
© I find, indeed, as Solomon ſays, Nomen ought to 
* watch the door of their lips. How little did I ima- 
* gine that a little harmleſs freedom in diſcourſe, 
* could perſuade any one that I could entertain a 
* ſeriqus intention of diſgracing my family! for of 
* a very good family am I come, I aſſure you, ma- 
* dam, though I now let lodgings. Few of my 
* lodgers, I believe, ever came pf a better. 

If I have offended you, madam,” ſaid Amelia, 
© I am very ſorry, and aſk your pardon ; but be- 
* ſides what I heard from yourſelf, Mr. Booth told 
me.“ | "ST 
O yes,” anſwered Mrs. Elliſon, * Mr. Booth, 
© I know, is a very good friend of mine. In- 
* deed, I know you better than to think it could 
be your own ſuſpicion, I am very much obliged 
to Mr. Booth truly.” | 

* Nay,” cries Amelia, * the ſerjeant himſelf is in 
fault; for Mr. Booth, I am poſitive, only re- 
« peated what he had from him.“ | 

* Impudent coxcomb l' cries Mrs. Elliſon. © I 
ſhall know how to keep ſuch fellows at a proper 
* diſtance for the future will tell you, dear ma- 
dam, all that happened. When I roſe in the 
morning, I found the fellow waiting in the entry; 
* and as you had expreſt ſome regard for him as 
your foſter-brother, nay, he is a very genteel fel- 
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joy that I muſt own, I ſcolded my maid for not 
* ſhewing him into my little back-room; and I then 
aſked him to walk into the parlour, Could 1, have 
c imagined he would have conſtrued ſuch little civi⸗ 
ty into an encouragement ?' 

* Nay, I will have juſtice done to my poor VA 
© ther too, faid Amelia. I myſelf have ſeen you 

give him much greater encouragement than 
* that.” 

* Well, perhaps I have,” ſaid Mrs, Elliſon. <1 
* have been always too unguarded in my ſpeech, 
and cannot anſwer for all I have fſaid.* She then 
began to change her note, and with an affected 
laugh, turned all into ridicule ; and ſoon afterwards 
the two ladies ſeparated, both in apparent good 
humour; and Amelia went about thoſe domeſtic 
offices, in which Mr. Booth found her engaged at 
the end of the preceding chapter. 


CHA P. IV. 
Containing a very extraordinary incident. 


her children went to refreſh themſelves in the 

rk. The converſation now turned on what paſt 
in the morning with Mrs. Elliſon, the latter part 
of the dialogue, I mean, recorded in the laſt chap- 
ter. Amelia told her huſband, that Mrs. Elliſon 
ſo ſtrongly denied all intentions to marry the ſer- 
jeant, that ſhe had convinced her the poor fellow 
was under an error, and had miſtaken a little too 
much levity for ſerious encouragement ; and con- 
cluded, by deſiring Booth not to jeſt with her any 
more on that ſubject, 

Booth burſt into a laugh, at what his wife ſaid. 
My dear creature,” ſaid he, how ealy is thy ho- 
neſty and ſimplicity to be impoſed on ! how little 


Wray thou gueſs at the art and falſchood of ex) 
* men ! 


I. the afternoon, Mr. Booth with Amelia and 
a 
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men! I knew a young lady, who, againſt her fa- 

* ther's conſent, was married to a brother officer of 
mine. And as I often uſed to walk with her, 
(for I knew her father intimately well) ſhe would 
© of her own accord take frequent occaſions to ridi- 
* cule and vilify her huſband (for ſo he was at the 
time) and expreſt great wonder and indignation 
* at the report which ſhe allowed to prevail, that 
* ſhe ſhould condeſcend ever to look at ſuch a fel- 
low, with any other deſign than of laughing at, 
and deſpiſing him. The marriage afterwards be- 
* came publicly owned, and the lady was reputably 
brought to bed. Since which, I have often ſeen 
her; nor hath ſhe ever appeared to be in the leaſt 
* aſhamed of what ſhe had formerly ſaid, though, 
indeed, I believe ſhe hates me heartily for having 
heard it.“ 

But for what reaſon,” cries Amelia, * ſhould 
5 ſhe deny a fact, when ſhe muſt be ſo certain of 
* our-diſcoyering it, and that immediately ?* 

© I cannot anſwer what end ſhe may propoſe,? 
ſaid Booth. Sometimes one would be almoſt per- 
ſuaded that there was a pleaſure in lying itſelf; 
* But this I am certain, that I would believe the 
* honeſt ſerjeant on his bare word, ſooner than I 
* wouid fifty Mrs. Elliſons on oath. I am con- 
< vinced he would not have ſaid what he did to me, 
without the ſtrongeſt encouragement; and, I 
think, after what we have been both witneſſes to, 
it requires no great confidence in his veracity, to 
give him an unlimited credit with regard to the 
* lady's behaviour.“ 

To this, Amelia made no reply; and they diſ- 
courſed of other matters during the remainder of 
very pleaſant walk. | 

When they returned home, Amelia was ſurpriſed 
to find an appearance of diſorder in her apartment. 
Several of the trinkets, which his lordſhip had given 


the children, lay about the room; and a ſuit of her 
U 4 own 
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own cloaths which ſhe had left in her drawers, was 
now diſplayed upon the bed. 

She immediately ſummoned her little girl up 
ſtairs, who, as ſhe plainly perceived the moment ſhe 
came up with a candle, had half cried her eyes 
out: for though the girl had opened the door to 
them, as it was almoſt dark, ſhe had not taken 
any notice of this phænomenon in her counte- 
nance, 

The girl now fell down upon her knees, and 

cried, “ For Heaven's fake, madam, do not be 
angry with me. Indeed, I was left alone in the 
houſe; and hearing ſomebody knock at the door, 
I opened i it, I am ſure thinking no harm. I did 
not know but it might have been you, or my 
maſter, or madam Elliſon ; and immediately as I 
did, the rogue burſt in and ran directly up ſtairs, 
and what he hath robbed you of I cannot tell ; 
but I am ſure I could not help it: for he was a 
great ſwinging man with a piſtol in each hand ; 
and, if I had dared to call out, to be ſure he 
would have killed me. I am ſure I was never in 
ſuch a fright in my born days, whereof I am 
hardly come to myſelf yet, I believe he is ſome- 
where about the houſe yet; for I never ſaw him 
go out.” 
Amelia diſcovered ſome little alarm at this nar- 
rative, but much leſs than many other ladies would 
have ſhewn : for a fright is, I believe, ſome time 
laid hold of as an opportunity of diſcloſing ſeveral 
charms peculiar to that occaſion. And which, as 
Mr. Addiſon ſays of certain virtues ; 
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E ſhun the day, and lie concealed 
In the ſmooth ſeaſons, and the calms of life. 


Booth having opened the window, and ſum- 
moned in two chairmen to his aſſiſtance, pro- 
cesded to ſearch the houſe 3 but all to no pur- 


poſe; 
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poſe; the thief was flown, though the poor girl in 
her ſtate of terror, had not ſeen Kim eſcape. 

But now a circumſtance appeared which greatly 
ſurpriſed both Booth and Amelia; indeed, I believe 
it will have the ſame effect on the reader; and this 
was, that the thief had taken nothing with him. 
He had indeed tumbled over all Booth's and Ame- 
lia's clothes, and the childrens toys, but had left all 
behind him. | 

Amelia was ſcarce more pleaſed than aſtoniſhed 

at this diſcovery, and re-examined the girl, aſſuring 
her of an abſolute pardon, if ſhe confeſſed the truth, 
but grievouſly' threatening her if ſhe was found 
guilty of the leaſt falſnood. As for a thief, 
© child,* ſays ſhe, that is certainly not true; you 
© have had ſomebody with you, to whom you have 
© been ſhewing the things ; therefore tell me plain- 
ly who it was,” 0 8 

The girl proteſted in the ſolemneſt manner that 
ſhe knew not the perſon ; but as to ſome circum- 
ſtances ſhe- began to vary a little from her firſt ac- 
count, particularly as to the piſtols; concernin 
which, being ſtrictly examined by Booth, ſhe at laſt 
cried, =* To be ſure, ſir, he muſt have had piſtols 
* about him.* And inſtead of perſiſting 1n his 
having ruſhed in upon her, ſhe now confeſſed, that 
he had aſked at the door for her maſter and miſ- 
treſs; and that at his deſire ſhe had ſhewn him up 
ſtairs, where he at firſt ſaid he would ſtay till their 
return home; but, indeed,“ cried ſhe, © I thought 
no harm; for he looked like a gentleman-like fort 
of man. And, indeed, fo I thought he was for 
© a good while, whereof he fat down and behaved 
himſelf very civilly, till he ſaw ſome of maſter's 
and miſs's things upon the cheſt of drawers; 
whereof he cried, heyday! what's here? and 
then he fell to tumbling about the things like 
any mad. Then I thinks, thinks I to myſelf, to 
be ſure he is a highwayman, whereof I _ 
| * dare 
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dare ſpeak to him: for I knew madam Elliſon 
and her maid was gone out, and what could ſuch 
nu poor girl as I do againſt a great ſtrong man? 
and beſides; thinks 1, to be ſure he hath 
Piſtols about him, though I cannot indeed, ( 
Iwill not do for the world,) take my Bible-Oath 
* that I @w any; yet to be ſure he would have 
ſoon pulled them out, and ſhot me dead, if I had 
ventured to have ſaid any thing to offend him. 
I know not what to make of this, cries Booth. 
The poor girl I verily believe ſpeaks to the beſt 
of her knowledge, A thief it could not be; 
8 * for he hath not taken the leaſt thing; and it is 
plain he had the girl's watch in his hand, H ic 
© had been a bailiff, ſurely he would have ſtaid till 
© our return. I can conceive no other from the 
* girl's account, than that it muſt have been ſome 
madman.'— ag 
O good fir,” ſaid the girl, now you mention 
© it, i he was not a thief, to be ſure he muſt 
© have been a-madman ; for indeed he looked, and 
* behaved himſelf too, very much like a madman : 
for now I remember it, he talked to himſelf, 
* and ſaid many ſtrange kind of words, that 1 did 
not underſtand. Indeed, he looked altogether 
1 * as I have ſeen people in Bedlam ; beſides, if he 
_- * was not a madman, what good could it do him 
1 to throw the things all about the room, in ſuch a 
4 * manner? and he faid ſomething too about my 
41 * maſter, juſt before he went down ſtairs: I was 
* in ſuch a fright, I cannot remember particular- 
* ly; but I am ſure they were very ill words, he 
© {aid he would do for him, I am 1ſure he ſaid that, 
and other wicked bad words too, if I could but 
think of them. , | 
Upon my word,” ſaid Booth, this is the moſt 
* probable conjecture ; but ſtill I am puzzled to 
* conceive who it ſhould be: for 1 have no mad- 
* man to my knowledge of my acquaintance ; and 
= it 
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it ſeems, as the girl ſays, he aſked for me.“ He 
then turned to the child, and aſked her if ſhe was 
certain of that circumſtane. 

The poor maid after a little heſitation, amwered. 
Indeed, fir, I cannot be very poſitive; for the 


« fright he threw me into afterwards, drove every 


thing almoſt out of my mind.” 0 4 
Well, whatever he was, cries Amelia, I am 
glad the conſequence, is no worſe; but let this 
be a warning to you, little Betty, and teach you 
© to take more care for the, future. If ever you 


* ſhould be left alone in the houſe again, be ſure to 


let no perſons in, without firſt looking out at the 
* window, and ſeeing who they are. 4 promiſed 
not to chide you any more on this occaſion, and 1 
* will keep my word; but it is very plain you de- 


| © ſited this perſon to walk up into our apartment, 
* which was very wrong in our ablence.' E. 


Betty was going to anſwer - but Amelia would 
not let her, — don't attempt to excuſe your- 
* ſelf; for I mortally hate a liar, and can forgive 
* any fault ſooner than falſchood.“ 

The poor girl then ſubmitted; and now Amelia 
with -her aſſiſtance began to replace all things in 
their order; and little Emily hugging her watch 
with great fondneſs, declared ſhe would never part 
with it any more. 22 | 

Thus ended this odd adventure, not entirely to 
the ſatisfaction of Booth: for, beſides his curioſi- 
ty, which, when thoroughly rouſed, is a very troub- 
leſome paſſion, he had as is, I believe, uſual with 
all perſons in his circumſtances, ſeveral doubts and 
apprehenſions of he knew not what. Indeed, fear 
is never more uneaſy, than when it doth not cer- 
tainly know its object: for on ſuch occaſions the 
mind is ever employed in raiſing a thouſand bug- 
bears and fantoms, much more dreadful than any 
realities, and like children, when they tell tales of 
hobgoblins, ſeems induſtrious in tenifying _ 
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CHAP. v. 


Containing ſome matters not very unnatural. 


ATTERS were ſcarce ſooner reduced into 

order and decency, than a violent knocking 

was heard at the door, ſuch indeed as would have 

rſuaded any one not accuſtomed to the ſound, 

that the madman was returned in the higheſt 
ſpring-tide of his fury. 

Inſtead, however, of ſo diſagreeable an appear- 
ance, a very fine lady preſently came into the room, 
no other indeed than Mrs. James herſelf; for ſhe 
was reſolved to ſhew Amelia by the ſpeedy return 
of her viſit, how unjuſt all her accuſation had been 
of any failure in the duties of friendſhip ; ſhe had 
moreover another reaſon to accelerate this viſit, 
and that was, to congratulate her friend on the 
event of the duel between Colonel Bath and Mr. 
Booth. 

The lady had ſo well profited by Mrs. Booth's 
remonſtrance, that ſne had now no more of that 
ſtiffneſs and formality which ſhe had worn on a for- 
mer occaſion. On the contrary, ſhe now behaved 
with the utmoſt freedom and good-humour, and 
made herſelf ſo very agreeable, that Amelia was 
highly pleaſed and delighted with her company. 

An incident happened during this viſit, that may 
appear to ſome too inconſiderable in itſelf to be re- 
corded ; and yet, as it certainly produced a very 
ſtrong conſequence in the mind of Mr. Booth, we 
cannot prevail on ourſelves to pals it by. 

Little Emily, who was preſent in the room while 
Mrs. James was there, as ſhe ſtood near that lady, 
happened to be playing with her watch, which ſhe 


was ſo greatly overjoyed had eſcaped ſafe from the 


madman. Mrs. James, who expreſt great fond- 
neſs for the child, deſired to ſee the watch, gy 
C 
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ſhe commended as the prettieſt of the kind ſhe had 
ever ſeen. N | wr 2001, 
Amelia caught eager hold of this opportunity to 
ſpread the praiſes of her benefactor. She preſently 
acquainted Mrs. James with the donor's name, and 
ran on with great encomiums on his lordſhip's 
goodneſs, and particularly on his generoſity. To 
which Mrs. James anſwered, *© O certainly, madam, 
< his lordſhip hath univerſally the character of be- 
ing extremely generous—where he likes. 
In uttering theſe words, ſhe laid a very ſtrong 
emphaſis on the three laſt monoſyllables, accom- 
panying them at the ſame time with a very ſaga- 
cious look, a very ſignificant leer, and a great flirt 
with her fan. | oy. ? 
The greateſt genius the world hath ever pro- 
duced, obſerves in one of his moſt excellent plays, 
that f 14 a6 
—— Trifles light as air | 
Are to the jealous confirmations ſtrong 
As proofs of holy writ. 


That Mr. Booth began to be poſſeſſed by this 
worſt of fiends admits, I think, no longer doubt ; 
for at this ſpeech of Mrs. James, he immediately 
turned pale, and from a high degree of chearful- 
neſs, was all on a ſudden ſtruck dumb, fo that he 
ſpoke not another word till Mrs. James left the 
room. | 

The moment that lady drove from the door, 
Mrs. Elliſon came up ſtairs. She entered the room 
with a laugh, and very plentifully rallied both 
Booth and Amelia concerning the madman, of 
which ſhe had received a full account below ſtairs ; 
and ar laſt aſked Amelia, if ſhe could not gueſs who 
it was, but, without receiving an anſwer, went on, 
ſaying, for my own part, I fancy it muſt be ſome 
lover of yours; ſome perſon that hath ſeen 700, 
MIC an 
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and ſo is run mad with love. Indeed, I ſhould 
© not wonder if all mankind were to do the ſame. 
„ Lal Mr. Booth; what makes you graue F why, 
you are as melancholy as if you had been robbed 
in earneſt. Upon my word, though to be ſe- 
# 'rious, it is a ſtrange ſtory; and as the girl tells 
it, I know not what to make of it. Perhaps it 
might be ſome rogue that intended to rob the 
houſe, and his heart failed him; yet, even that 
« would be very extraordinary. What, did you 
«Joſe nothing, madam? | 


Nothing at all; anſwered: Amelia. He did 


not even take the child's watch.* 
Well captain, cries. Mrs. Elliſon, I hope 
© you will take more care of the houſe to-morrow ; 
for 'your/lady and I fhall leave you alone to the 
©cateiof it. Here, madam,* ſaid. ſhe,* here is a 
preſent from my lord to us; here are two tickets 
for the maſquerade at Ranelagh. You will be fo 
charmed with it. It is the ſweeteſt of all diver- 
« ſions;?” 

© May I be damned, madam,” cries Booth, if 
my wife ſhall go thither !* 

Mrs. Elliſon ftared at theſe words, and, indeed, ſo 
did Amelia: for they were ſpoke with great vehe- 
mence. At length the former cried» out with an 
air of aſtoniſhment, © Not let your lady go to Rane- 
* lagh, fir?” HO. 4 
No, madam,” cries Booth, I will not let my 
wife go to Ranelagh. wo 0 85 

Fou ſurpriſe me, cries Mrs. Elliſon. Sure 
vou are not in earneſt, | 
„ Indeed, madam,” returned he, © Tam ſeriouſly 


© in-earneſt, And what is more, I am convinced 


* ſhe would of her own accord refuſe to go. 

Now, madam,” ſaid Mrs. Elliſon, you are to 
« anſwer for yourſelf ; and I will for your huſband, 
* that, if you have a deſire to go, he will not refuſe 
: . 1 hope, 
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« I hope, madam,” anſwered Amelia with great 
gravity, © I ſhall never deſire to go to aur Place 
5 contrary to Mr, Booth's inclinations.“ 
6 Did ever mortal hear the like?“ ſaid Mrs. Flli- 
bear vyou are enough to ſpoil the beſt huſbarid in in 
the univerſe. Inclinations! what is a woman to 
be governed then by her huſband's inclinations, 
though they are never ſo unreaſonable 27700 
Pardon me, madam, ſaid Amelia, I will not 
s ſuppoſe Mr. Booth's inclinations ever can be un- 
« reaſonable. I am very much obliged to you fo, 
the offer you have made me; but I beg you wi 
4 


not mention it any more: for, after what Mr. 
Booth hath declared, if Ranelagh was A Heaven 

upon earth, I would refuſe to go to it. 

I thank you, my dear,” cries Booth, 1 do 
* aſſure you, you oblige me beyond my power of 
« expreſſion by what you ſay ; but I will endeavour 
© to ſhew you both my ſenſibility of ſuch goodneſs, 
and my laſting gratitude to it. 

And pray, fir,” cries Mrs. Elliſon, © what can 
be your objection to your lady's going to à place 
p which I will venture to ſay is as reputable as any 
about town, and which is frequented by the beſt 
* company ?* 

Pardon me, good Mrs. Elliſon,” ſaid Booth. 
As my wife is ſo good to acquieſce without know- 
ing my reaſons, I am not, I think, obliged to 
* aflign them to any other perſon. 

Well,“ cries Mrs. Elliſon, © if I had been told 
this, I would not have believed it. - What, refuſe 
your lady an innocent diverſion, and- that too 
when you have not the pretence to fay it would 
coſt you a farthing ?* 

* Why will you ſay any more on this ſubject, 
© dear madam?” cries Amelia. All diverſions 
are to me matters of ſuch indifference, that the 
bare inclinations of any one for whom- I have 
tlie leaſt value, would at all times turn the ba- 
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* lance of mine. I am ſure then after what Mr. 
Booth hath ſaid'=—— - An 

* My dear, cries he, taking her up haſtily, I 
* ſincerely aſk your pardon, I ſpoke inadvertently, 
and in a paſſion - I never once thought of con- 
* trouling you — nor ever would. —Nay, I ſaid in 
the ſame breath you would not go; and upon my 
© honour I meant nothing more.“ | 

* My dear,” ſaid ſhe, * you have no need of mak- 
© ing any apology. I am not in the leaſt offend- 
ed, and am convinced you will never deny me 
© what 1 ſhall deſire.” | 

* Try him, try him, madam,” cries Mrs. Elli- 
ſon, I will be judged by all the women in town, 
© if it is poſſible for a wife to aſk her huſband any 
thing more reaſonable. You cannot conceive 
what a ſweet, charming, elegant, delicious place 
© it is. —Paradiſe itſelf can hardly be equal to it.“ 

I beg you will excuſe me, madam, ſaid Ame- 
lia, nay, I intreat you will aſk me no more: for 
be aſſured I muſt and will refuſe—Do let me de- 
© ſire'you to give the ticket to poor Mrs. Bennet. 
© I believe it would greatly oblige her.” 

Pardon me, madam,” ſaid Mrs. Elliſon, *© If 
* you will not accept of it, I am not ſo diſtreſſed 
for want of company as to go to ſuch a public 
place with all fort of people neither. I am al- 
* ways very glad to fee Mrs. Bennet at my own 
* houſe; becauſe I look upon her as a very good 
« ſort of woman; but I don't chuſe to be ſeen with 
+ ſuch people in public places.” | 

Amelia expreſt ſome little indignation at this laſt 
ſpeech, which ſhe declared to be entirely beyond 
her comprehenſion; and ſoon after Mrs. Elliſon, 
finding all her efforts to prevail on Amelia were in- 
effectual, took her leave, giving Mr. Booth two or 


three ſarcaſtical words, and a much more ſarcaſti- 
«cal look at her departure. 


CHAP. 


Chap. 6. AME L IA. 30; 


CHAP. VI. 


A ſcene, in which ſome ladies will poſſibly think Ame - 


lia's conduct exceptionable. 


TOOTH and his wife being left alone, a 
ſolemn ſilence prevailed during a few minutes. 
At laſt Amelia, who though a good, was yet a hu- 
man creature, ſaid to her huſband, * Pray, my dear, 
do inform me, what could put you into ſo great a 
© paſſion when Mrs; Elliſon firſt offered me the tic- 
: Lay for this maſquerade ?” | 
© I had rather you would not aſk me,“ ſaid 
Booth. © You have obliged me greatly in your 
ready acquieſcence with my defire, and you will 
add greatly to the obligation by not enquiring 
* the reaſon of it. This you may depend upon, 
* Amelia, that your good and happineſs are the 
great objects of all my wiſhes, and the end I pro- 
* pole in all my actions. This view alone could 
© tempt me to refuſe you any thing, or to conceal 
* any thing from you.” 
I will appeal to yourſelf,” anſwered ſhe, © whe- 
© ther this be not uſing me too much like a child, 
and whether I can poſſibly help being a little of- 
* fended at it.? | 
Not in the leaſt,” replied he. I uſe you only 
© with the tenderneſs of a friend. - I would only 
* endeavour to conceal that from you, which I think 


would give you uneaſineſs if you knew. Theſe 


are called the pious frauds of friendſhip.” 

I deteſt all fraud,” ſays ſhe; and pious is too 
* good an epithet to be joined to fo odious a word. 
You have often, you know, tried theſe frauds 
© with no better effect than to teize and torment 
me. You cannot imagine, my dear, but that J 
* muſt have a violent delire to know the reaſon of 
* words, which, I own, I never expected to have 
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heard. And the more you have ſhewn a reluc- 
« tance to tell me, the more eagerly I have longed 
to know. Nor can this be called a vain curioſity ; 
« ſince I ſeem ſo much intereſted in this affair, If 
after all this, you ſtill inſiſt on keeping the ſe- 
cret, I will convince you, I am not ignorant of 
the duty of a wife, by my obedience ; but I can- 
not help telling you at the ſame time, you will 
make me one of the moſt miſerable of wo- 
men.“ 
* That is,” cries he, in other words, my dear 
Emily, to ſay, I will be contented without the 
« ſecret; but I am reſolved to know it neverthe- 
6 Jeſs.” | | | | 
© Nay, if you ſay fo,* cries ſhe, I am con- 
© yinced you will tell me—Poſitively, dear Billy, 
© I muſt and will know.” 
Why then politively,” ſays Booth, I will tell 
© you. And 1 think I ſhall then ſhew you, that 
© however well you may know the duty of a wite, 
I am not always able to behave like a huſband. 
© In a word then, my dear, the ſecret is no more 
than this; I am unwilling you ſhould receive any 
more preſents from my lord.” | 
Mercy upon me !* cries ſhe, with all the marks 
of aſtoniſhment— what a maſquerade tic- 
6 ket.” | 
Tes, my dear, cries he, that is perhaps the 
very worlt and moſt dangerous of all. Few men 
© make preſents of thoſe tickets to ladies, without 
s tending to meet them at the place. And what 
do we know of your companion? To be ſincere 
© with you, I have not liked her behaviour for 
'« ſome time. What might be the conſequence of 
"0 going with ſuch a woman to ſuch a place, to meet 
© ſuch a perſon, I tremble to think — And now, my 


* 


9 „ K „ 


« dear, I have told you my reaſon of refuſing her 
© offer with ſome little vehemence, and, I think, I 
need explain myſelf no farther,” 


** You 
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Lou need not indeed, ſir,“ anſwered ſhe. 
Good Heavens! did I ever expect to hear this! I 
can appeal to Heaven, nay, I will appeal to 
« yourſelf, Mr. Booth, if I have ever done any 
thing to deferve ſuch a ſuſpicion. If ever any 
© action of mine, nay, if ever any thought had 
© ſtained the innocence of my ſoul, I could be con- 
© tented.” | + 
Ho cruelly do you miſtake me, ſaid Booth 
© what ſuſpicion have I ever ſhewn ?” 
Can you aſk it, anſwered ſhe, * after what you 
© have juſt now declared? 
If I have declared any ſuſpicion of you,“ re- 


plied he, or if ever I entertained a thought lead- 


ing that way, may the worſt of evils that ever af- 
* flicted human nature attend me. I know the 
pure innocence of that tender boſom, I do know 
it, my lovely angel, and adore it. The ſnares 
* which might be laid for that innocence, were 
alone the cauſe of my apprehenſion. I feared 
© what a wicked and voluptuous: man, reſolved to 
* ſacrifice every thing to the gratification of a ſen- 
ſual appetite with the moſt delicious repaſt, might 
© attempt. If ever I injured the unſpotted white- 
5 an of thy virtue in my imagination, may 
© hell | Se | 
Do not terrify me,“ cries ſhe interrupting him, 
* with ſuch imprecations. O Mr. Booth, Mr. Booth, 
* you muſt well know that a woman's virtue is al- 
* ways her ſufficient guard. No huſband without 
ſuſpecting that can ſuſpect any danger from thoſe 
* ſnares you mention—And why, if you are liable 
to take ſuch things into your head, may not 
* your ſuſpicions fall on me, as well as on any 
* other? — ſure nothing was ever more unjuſt, I 
* will not ſay ungrateful, than the ſuſpicions which 
* you have beſtowed on his lordſhip. I do folemnly 
declare, in all the times I have ſeen the poor man, 
* he hath never once offered the leaſt W 
X 2 * His 
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* His behaviour hath been polite indeed, but ra- 
* ther remarkably diſtant than otherwiſe. Particu- 
* larly when we at cards together. I don't 
remember he ſpoke ten words to me all the even- 
* ing; and when I was at his houſe, though he 
* ſhewed the greateſt fondneſs imaginable to the 
children, he took ſo little notice of me, that a vain 
* woman would have been very little pleaſed with 
* him. And if he gave them many preſents, he 
* never offered me one. The firſt indeed which he 
ever offered me was that, which you in that kind 
manner forced me to refuſe.“ 

All this may be only the effect of art,“ ſaid 
Booth. I am convinced he doth, nay, I am con- 
* vinced he muſt like you; and my good friend 
James, who perfectly well knows the world, told 
me, that his Jordſhip's character was that of the 
moſt profuſe in his pleaſures with women; nay, 
* what ſaid Mrs. James this very evening, © his 
„ lordthip is extremely generous—where he likes.“ 

©] ſhall never forget the ſneer with which he 
* ſpoke thoſe laſt words. ? 

I am convinced they injure him,* cries Amelia, 
* As for Mrs. James, ſhe was always given to be 
* cenſorious, I remarked it in her long ago, as 
© her greateſt fault. And for the colonel, I be- 
© lieve, he may find faults enow of this kind in his 
* own boſom, without ſearching after them among 
© his neighbours. I am ſure he hath the moſt im- 
* pudent look of all the men I know; and I ſo- 
* lemnly declare, the very laſt time he was here, he 
put me out of .countenance more than once.“ 
Colonel James, anſwered Booth, may have 
© his faults very probably. I do not look upon him 
© as a faint, nor do I believe he deſires I ſhould; 
| © but what intereſt could he have in abuſing this 
lord's character to me? or why ſhould I queſtion 
* his truth, when he aſſured me that my lord had 

x © never 
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© never done an act of beneficence in his life, but 
for the ſake of ſome woman whom he luſted 
«© after ?? N 

* Then I myſelf can confute him, ' replied Ame- 
lia: for beſides his ſervices to you, which, for the 
future, I ſhall wiſh to forget, and his kindneſs to 
my little babes, how inconſiſtent is the character 
* which James gives of him, with his lordſhip's 
behaviour to his own nephew and niece, whoſe 
extreme fondneſs of their uncle ſufficiently pro- 
claims his goodneſs to them? I need not men- 
* tion all that I have heard from Mrs. Elliſon, 
every word of which I believe: for I have great 
reaſon to think, notwithſtanding ſome little levi- 
* ty, which, to give her her due, ſhe ſees and con- 
* demns in herſelf, ſhe is a very good ſort of wo- 
© man.” 

Well, my dear,* cries Booth, I may have 
been deceived, and I heartily hope I am fo; but 


in caſes of this nature it is always good to be 


on the ſureſt ſide: for, as Congreve ſays, 
The wiſe too jealous are: Fools too ſecure,” 
Here Amelia burſt into tears, upon which, Booth 


immediately caught her in his arms, and endea- 
voured to comfort her. Paſſion however for a 


while obſtructed her ſpeech, and at laſt ſhe cried, — . 


© O Mr. Booth, can I bear to hear the word jea- 
© louſy from your mouth?! 

Why, my love,” ſaid Booth, will you ſo fa- 
© tally miſunderſtand my meaning? how often ſhall 
© I proteſt that it is not of you, but of him that I 
© was jealous. If you could look into my breaſt, 
and there read all the moſt ſecret thoughts of my 
© heart, you would not ſee one faint idea to your 
* diſhonour.” | / 

Il don't miſunderſtand you, my dear,“ ſaid ſhe, 
* ſo much as I am afraid you miſunderſtand your- 
& 3. * (elf, 
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* ſel What is it you fear? - you mention not 
© force, but ſnares. Is not this to confeſs, at leaſt, 
© that you have ſome doubt of my underſtanding ? 
do you then really imagine me ſo weak as to be 
* cheated of my virtue? am I to be deceived into 
© an affeRion for a man, before I perceive the leaſt 
* inward hint of my danger? no, Mr. Booth, be- 
© lieve me a woman mult be a fool indeed, who can 
have in earneſt ſuch an excuſe for her actions. I 
have not, F think, any very high opinion of my 

judgment; but ſo far I ſhall rely upon it, that no 
| man breathing could have any ſuch deſigns as 

you have apprehended, without my immediately 
S ſeeing them; and how I ſhould then act, I hope 
* my whole conduct to you hath ſufficiently de- 
« clared.” 

Well, my dear,“ cries Booth, I beg you will 
mention it no more, if poſſible forget it. I hope, 
© nay, believe, I have been in the wrong, pray 
forgive me. 

« I will, I do forgive you, my dear,” ſaid ſhe. 
NS forgiveneſs be a proper word for one whom 

you have rather made miſerable than angry; but 
et me entreat you to baniſh for ever all ſuch ſu- 


ſpicions from your mind. / I hope Mrs. Elliſon 


hath not diſcovered the real cauſe of your paſſion 
but poor woman, if ſhe had, I am convinced it 
* would go no farther. Oh Heavens! I would 
© not for the world it ſhould reach his lordſhip's 
ears. You would loſe the beſt friend that ever 
man had. Nay, I would not for his own ſake, 
poor man | for I really believe it would affect him 
greatly, and I muſt, I cannot help having an eſ- 
teem for ſo much goodneſs. An eſteem which b 
< this dear hand,” ſaid ſhe, taking Booth's hand . 
c kiſſing it, no man alive ſhall ever obtain by mak- 
ing love to me.“ 
Booth caught her in his arms and tenderly em- 
braced her. After which the reconciliation ſoon 
re we became 
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became complete; and Booth in the contemplation 
of his happineſs entirely buried all his jealous 
thoughts, 


C46 AP. VE 
A Chapter in which there is much Learning. 


THE next morning whilſt Booth was gone to 
take his morning-walk, Amelia went down 
into Mrs. Elliſon's apartment, where though ſhe 
was received with great civility, yet ſhe found that 
lady was not at all pleaſed with Mr. Booth; and by 
ſome hints which dropt from her in converſation, 
Amelia very greatly apprehended that Mrs. Elliſon 
had too much ſuſpicion of her huſband's real un- 
eaſineſs. Fot that lady declared very openly, ſhe 
could not help perceiving what ſort of man Mr, 
Booth was; and though I have the greateſt regard 
for you, madam, in the world,” ſaid ſhe, © yet I 
* think myſelf in honour obliged not to impoſe on 
* his lordſhip, who, I know very well, hath con- 
* ceived his greateſt liking to the captain, on my 
* telling him that he was the beſt huſband in the 
world.“ | "7 

Amelia's fears gave her much diſturbance, and 
when her huſband returned, ſhe acquainted him 
with them ; upon which occaſion, as it was natural, 
ſhe reſumed a little the topic of their former dit- 
courſe, nor could ſhe help caſting, though in very 
gentle terms, ſome flight blame on Booth, for hav- 
ing entertained a ſupicion, which, ſhe ſaid, might in 
its conſequence very poſſibly prove their ruin, and 
occaſion the loſs of his lordſhip's friendſhip. 

Booth became highly affected with what his wife 
ſaid, and the more as he had juſt received a note 
from Colonel James, informing him that the colo- 
nel had heard of a vacant company in the regiment 


which Booth had mentioned to him, and that Be 
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had been with his lordſhip about it, who had pro- 
miſed to uſe his utmoſt intereſt to obtain him the 
command, 

The poor man now expreſt the atmoſt concern 
for his yeſterday's behaviour, ſaid, he believed the 
* devil had taken poſſeſſion of bim,* and concluded 
with crying out, ſure I was born, my deareſt crea- 
ture, to be your torment.” 

Amelia no ſooner ſaw her huſband's diſtreſs, than 
ſhe inſtantly forebore whatever might ſeem likely 
to aggravate. it, and applied herſelf with all her 
power to comfort him. If you will give me 

leave to offer my advice, my deareſt ſoul,” ſaid 
the, I think all might yet be remedied. I think 

« you know me too well, to ſuſpect that the deſire 
© of diverſion ſhould induce me to mention, what I 
am now going to propoſe. And in that confi- 
* dence, I will aſk you to let me accept my lord's 
and Mrs. Elliſon's offer, and go to the maſque- 
rade. No matter how little while I ſtay there: 

if you deſire it, I will not be an hour from you. 
] can make an hundred excuſes to come home, or 
* tell a real truth, and ſay I am tired with the place, 
The bare going will cure every thing.” 

Amelia had no ſooner done ſpeaking, than Booth 
immediately approved her advice, and readily gave 
his conſent, He could not however help ſaying, 
; that the ſhorter her ſtay was there, the more 

* agreeable it would be to him : for you know, my 
dear, ſaid he, I would never willingly be a mo- 
ment out of your ſight.” 

In the afternoon Amelia ſent to invite Mrs. Elli- 
ſon to a diſh of tea; and Booth undertook to laugh 
off all that had yeſterday, in which attempt, the 
abundant umour of that lady gave him great 
hopes of ſucceſs. Pr 

rs. Bennet came that afternoon to make a viſit, 
and — almoſt an hour with Booth and Amelia, 
before the entry of Mrs. Elliſon. | 


Mrs, 
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Mr. Booth had hitherto rather diſliked this young 
lady, and had wondered at the pleaſure which Ame- 
lia declared ſhe took in her company. This after- 
noon, however, he changed his opinion, and liked 
her almoſt as much -as his wife had done. She did 
indeed behave at this time with more than ordinary 
gaiety ; and good-humour gave a glow to her coun- 
tenance that ſet off her features, which were very 
pretty, to the beſt advantage, and leſſened the 
deadneſs that had uſually appeared in her com- 
plexion. a, 

But if Booth was now pleaſed with Mrs. Bennet, 
Amelia was ſtill more pleaſed with her than ever. 
For when their diſcourſe turned on love, Amelia 
diſcovered that her new friend had all the ſame ſen- 
timents on that ſubject with herſelf. In the courſe 
of their converſation, Booth gave Mrs. Bennet a 
hint of wiſhing her a good huſband, upon which, 
both the ladies declaimed againſt ſecond marriages, 
with equa] vehemence. 3 

Upon this occaſion, Booth and his wife diſcover- 
ed a talent in their viſitant, to which they had been 
before entirely ſtrangers, and for which they both 
greatly admired her; and this was that the lady was 
a good ſcholar, in which indeed ſhe had the advan- 
rage of poor Amelia, whoſe reading was confined to 
Engliſh plays, and poetry ; beſides which, I think, 
ſhe had converſed only with the divinity of the great 
and learned Dr. Barrow, and with the hiſtories of 
the excellent biſhop Burner. 

Amelia delivered herſelf on the ſubject of ſecond 
marriages with much eloquence and great good 

ſenſe; but when Mrs. Bennet came to give her opi- 
nion, ſhe ſpoke in the following manner, I ſhall 
not enter into the queſtion concerning the lega- 
* lity of bigamy. Our laws certainly allow it, and 
* ſo, Think, doth our Religion. We are now de- 
* bating only on the decency of it, and in this light, 


* Town myſelf as ſtrenuous an advocate againt it, 
| | * as 
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as any Roman matron would have been in thoſe 
ages of the commonwealth, when it was held to be 
infamous. For my own part, how great a para- 
dox ſoever my opinion may ſeem, I ſolemnly de- 
clare, I fee but little difference between having 
two huſbands at one time, and at ſeveral times; 
and of this I am very confident, that the fame de- 
gree of love for a firſt huſband, which eres 4 
woman in the one caſe, will preſerve her in the 
other. There is one argument, which I ſcarce 
know how to deliver before you, Sir; but—if a 
woman hath lived with her firſt huſband without 
having children, I think it unpardonable in her 
to carry barrenneſs into a ſecond family. On the 
contrary, if ſhe hath children by her firſt huſband, 
to give them a ſecond father is ſtill more unpar- 
donable.? 1 

© But ſuppoſe, madam,” cries Booth, interrupt- 


ing her, with a ſmile, ©ſhe ſhould have had chil- 
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dren by her firſt huſband, and have loſt them.” 
That is a caſe, anſwered ſhe, with a ſigh, 
which I did not deſire to think of, and, I muſt own 
it, the moſt favourable light in which a ſecond 
marriage can be ſeen. But the ſcriptures, as Pe- 
trarch obſerves, rather ſuffer them than commend 
them; and St. Jerom ſpeaks againſt them with the 
utmoſt bitterneſs.” I remember,“ cries Booth, 
(who was willing either to ſhew his learning, or 
to draw out the lady's,) a very wiſe law of Cha- 
rondas the famous lawgiver of Thurium, by which 
men, who married a ſecond time, were removed 
from all public councils: for it was ſcarce reaſon- 
able to ſuppoſe, that he who was ſo great a fool 
in his own family, ſhould be wiſe in public affairs. 
And though ſecond marriages were permitted 
among the Romans, yet they were at the ſame 
time diſcouraged ; and thoſe Roman widows who 
refuſed them, were held in high eſteem, and ho- 
noured with what Valerius Maximus calls the 
| | Corona 
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Corona Pudicitiæ. In the noble family of Ca- 
* milli, there was not, in many ages, a ſingle in- 
* ſtance of this, which Martial calls adultery : 


Que loties nubit, non nubit; adultera-lege eſt. 


True, Sir, ſays Mrs. Bennet, and Virgil calls 
* this a violation of chaſtity, and makes Dido ſ 


g of it with the utmoſt deteſtation : | 


Sed mihi vel Tellus optem prius ima debiſcat ; 
Vel Pater omnipotens adigat me fulmine ad umbras, 
Pallentes umbras Erebi, nottemque profundam, 
Ante, pudor, quam te violo, aut tua jura reſokog. 
Ille meos, primum qui me fibi junxit, amores, 
Ille babeat ſemper ſecum, ſervetque Sepulchro, 


She repeated theſe lines with ſo ſtrong an Empha- 
fis, that ſhe almoſt frightned Amelia out of her wit 
and not a little ſtaggered Booth, who was himſelf 
no contemptible ſcholar He expreſſed great admi- 
ration of the lady's learning; upon which ſhe ſaid 
it was all the fortune given her by her father, and 
all the dower left her by her huſband ; © and ſome- 
* times,” faid ſhe, © I am inclined to think I enjoy 
more pleaſure from it, than if they had beſtowed 
* on me what the world would in general call more 
valuable.“ She then took occaſion from the ſur- 
prize which Booth had affected to conceive at her 
repeating Latin with ſo good a grace, to comment 
on that great abſurdity, (for ſo ſhe termed it) of 
excluding women from learning ; for which they 
were equally qualified with the men, and in which 
ſo many had made ſo notable a proficiency : for a 
proof of which, ſhe mentioned madam Dacier, and 
many others, | F | 

Though both Booth and Amelia outwardly con- 
curred with her ſentiments, it may be a queſiion 
BE | 223 | whether 
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whether they did not aſſent rather out of complai- 
ſance, than from their real judgment. 


CHAP. VIII. 


Containing ſome unaccountable behavioar in Mrs. El- 
liſon. 


RS. Elliſon made her entrance at the end of 

the preceding diſcourſe. At her firſt ap- 
pearance ſhe put on an unuſual degree of formality 
and reſerve; but when Amelia had acquainted her 
that ſhe deſigned to accept the favour intended her, 
ſhe foon began to alter the gravity of her muſcles, 
and preſently fell in with that ridicule which Booth 
thought proper to throw on his yeſterday's beha- 
viour. 

The converſation now became very lively and 
pleaſant, in which Booth having mentioned the diſ- 
courſe that paſſed in the laſt chapter, and having 
greatly complimented Mrs. Bennet's ſpeech on that 
occaſion, Mrs. Elliſon, who was as ſtrenuous an ad- 
vocate on the other ſide, began to rally that lady 
extremely, declaring it was a certain ſign ſhe intend- 
ed to marry again ſoon. Married ladies,“ cries ſhe, 
I believe, ſometimes think themſelves in earneſt in 
* ſuch declarations, though they are oftner perhaps 
meant as compliments to their huſbands ; but 
* when widows exclaim loudly againſt ſecond mar- 
* riages, I would always lay a wager, that the man, 
if not the wedding-day, is abſolutely fixed on.“ 

Mrs. Bennet made very little anſwer to this ſar- 
caſm. Indeed ſhe had ſcarce opened her lips from 
the time of Mrs. Elliſon's coming into the room, 
and had grown particularly grave at the mention of 
the maſquerade. Amelia imputed this to her being 
left out of the party, a matter which is often no ſmall 
mortification to human pride, and in a whiſper _ 
— 2 18. 
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Mrs. Elliſon if ſhe could not procure a third ticket; 
to which ſhe received an abſolute negative. 
During the whole time of Mrs. Bennet's ſtay, 
which was above an hour afterwards, ſhe remained 
perfectly ſilent, and looked extremely melancholy, 
This made Amelia very uneaſy, as ſhe concluded 
ſhe had gueſſed the cauſe of her vexation. In which 
opinion ſhe was the more confirmed from certain 
looks of no very pleafant kind, which Mrs. Bennet 
now and then caſt on Mrs. Elliſon, and the more 
than ordinary concern that appeared in the former 
| lady's countenance, whenever the maſquerade was 
mentioned, and which unfortunately was the prin- 
cipal topic of their diſcourſe : for Mrs, Elliſon gave 
a very elaborate deſcription of the extreme beauty 
of the place, and elegance of the diverſion _ 
When Mrs. Bennet was departed, Amelia could 
not help again ſolliciting Mrs. Elliſon for another 
ticket, declaring ſhe was certain Mrs. Bennet had 
a great inclination to go with them ; but Mrs. El- 
liſon again excuſed herſelf from aſking it of his 
lordſhip. * Beſides, madam,“ ſays ſhe, if I would 
go thither with Mrs. Bennet, which, I own to 
you, I don't chuſe, as ſhe is a perſon whom 10 
« body knows, I very much doubt whether ſhe her- 
ſelf would like it : for ſhe is a woman of a very 
unaccountable turn. All her delight lies in books; 
and, as for public diverſions, I have heard her 
often declare her aborrence of them.” | 
What then,* ſaid Amelia, could occaſion all 
that gravity from the moment the maſquerade was 
mentioned? | 
As to that,“ anſwered the other, there is no 
* gueſſing. You have ſeen her altogether as grave 
before now. She hath had theſe fits of gravity 
at times ever ſince the death of her husband. 
Poor creature!* cries Amelia. I heartily pity 
her. For ſhe muſt certainly ſuffer a great deal on 
| b * theſe 
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* theſe occaſions. I declare I have taken a ſtrange 


fancy to her. 


© Perhaps you would not like her fo well, if you 
© knew her thoroughly,“ anſwered Mrs. Elliſon. 
* She is upon the whole but of a whimfical temper ; 
and, if you will take my opinion, you ſhould not 


* cultivate too much intimacy with her. 


I know 


vou will never mention what I ſay; but ſhe is 
like ſome pictures which pleaſe beſt at a diſtance.” 

Amelia did not ſeem to agree with theſe ſenti- 
ments, and ſhe greatly importuned Mrs. Elliſon to 
be more explicit ; but to no purpoſe; ſhe continued 
to give only dark hints to Mrs. Bennet's diſadvan- 
tage; and, if ever ſhe let drop ſomething a little 
too harſh, ſhe failed not immediately to contradict 
herſelf, by throwing ſome gentle commendations in- 
to the other ſcale ; ſo that her conduct appeared ut- 
terly unaccountable to Amelia, and upon the whole 
ſhe knew not whether to conclude Mrs. Elliſon to 


be a friend or enemy to Mrs. Bennet. 


During this latter converſation, Booth was not in 
the toom: for he had been ſummoned down ftairs 
by the ſerjeant, who came to him with news from 
Murphy whom he had met that evening, and who 
aſſured the ſerjeant, that if he was deſirous of re- 
covering the debt, and-which he had before pretend- 
ed to have on Booth, he might ſhortly have an op- 
portunity ; for that there was to be a very ſtrong 
petition to the board, the next time they fat. Mur- 
phy ſaid further, that he need not fear having his 
money: for that to his certain knowledge the cap- 
tain had ſeveral things of great value, and even his 


children had gold-watches. 


This greatly alarmed Booth, and ſtill more, when 
the ſerjeant reported to him from Murphy, that 
all theſe things had been ſeen in his poſſeſſion with- 
in a day laſt paſt. He now plainly perceived, as he 
thought, that Murphy himſelf, or one of his emiſſa- 
ries, had been the ſuppoſed madman ; and he now 


very 
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very well accounted to himſelf in his own mind, for 
all that had happened, conceiving that the deſign 
was to examine into the ſtate of his effects, and to 
whether it was worth his creditors while to 
plunder him by law. 71 

At his return to his apartment, he communicated 
what he had heard to Amelia and Mrs. Elliſon, not 
diſguiſing his apprehenſions of the enemy's inten- 
tions; but Mrs. Elliſon endeavoured to laugh him 
out of his fears, calling him faint-hearted, and aſ- 
ſuring him he might * on her lawyer.—“ Till 

„you hear from him,” ſaid ſhe, © you may reſt en- 
« tirely contented : for take my word for it, no 
danger can happen to you, of which you will not 
© be timely appriſed by him. And as for the fel- 
© low that had the impudence to come into your 
* room, if he was ſent on ſuch an errand as you 
* mention, I heartily wiſh I had been at home; I 
* would have ſecured him ſafe with a conſtable, 
© and have carried him directly before juſtice 
* Threſher. I know the juſtice is an enemy. to 
© bailiffs on his own account. 

This heartening ſpeech a little rouſed the courage 
of Booth, and ſomewhat comforted Amelia, though 
the ſpirits of both had been too much hurried, to 
ſuffer them either to give or receive much enter- 
tainment that evening ; which Mrs. Elliſon per- 
ceiving, ſoon took her leave, and left this unhappy 
couple to ſeek relief from fleep, that powerful 
friend to the diftrefſed, though, like other power- 
ful friends, he is not always ready to give his al- 
ſiſtance to thoſe who want it moſt, 


W CHAP. IX. 

Containing a very ſtrange incident. 
HE N the huſband and wife were alone, 
they again talked over the news which the 


ſerjeant had brought; on which occaſion, Amelia 
did 
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did all ſhe could to conceal her own fears, and to 
quiet thoſe of her huſband. At laſt ſhe turned the 
converſation to another ſubject, and poor Mrs. 
Bennet was brought on the ot © I ſhould be 
« ſorry,” cries Amelia, to find I had conceived an 
* affection for a bad woman; and yet I begin to 
« fear Mrs. Elliſon knows ſomething of her more 
© than ſhe cares to diſcover; why elſe ſhould ſhe 
© be unwilling to be ſeen with her in public? be- 
© ſides, I have obſerved that Mrs. Elliſon hath been 
© always backward to introduce her to me, nor 
« would ever bring her to my apartment, though I 
have often deſired her. Nay, ſhe hath given me 
© frequent hints not to cultivate the acquaintance. 
© What do you think, my dear ?—l ſhould be very 
* ſorry to contract an intimacy with a wicked per- 
© fon,” | ; 

« Nay, my dear, cries Booth, © I know no more 
© of her, nor indeed ry Fas much as yourſelf; 
« But this I think, that if Mrs. Elliſon knows any 
reaſon why ſhe ſhould not have introduced Mrs. 
Bennet into your company, ſhe was very much 
© in the wrong in introducing her into it.” 

In diſcourſes of this kind they paſt the remainder 
of the evening. In the png Booth roſe early, 
and going down ſtairs received from little Betty a 
ſealed note, which contained the following words: 


Beware, beware, beware, 
For I apprehend a dreadful ſnare 
Is laid for virtuous innocence, 
Under a friend's falſe pretence. 


Booth immediately enquired of the girl who 
brought this note, aid was told it came by a chair- 
man, who, having delivered it, departed without 
ſaying a word. | SS 

He was extremely ſtaggered at what he read; and 


' preſently referred the advice to the ſame affair on 
: which 
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which he had received thoſe hints from Atkinſon the 
preceding evening; but when he came to conſider 
the words more maturely, he could not fo well re- 
concile the two laſt lines of this poetical epiſtle, if 
it may be ſo called, with any danger which the law 
gave him reaſon to apprehend. Mr. Murphy and 
his gang could not well be ſaid to attack either his 
innocence or virtue; nor did they attack him under 
any colour or pretence of friendſhip. | 
After much deliberation on this matter, a very 
ſtrange. ſuſpicion came into his head; and this was, 
that he was betrayed by Mrs. Elliſon. He had for 
ſome time conceived no very high opinion of that 
good gentlewoman, and he now began to ſuſpect 
that ſhe was bribed to betray him. By this means 
he thought he could beſt account for the ſtrange 
appearance of the ſuppoſed madman. And when 
this conceit once had birth in his mind, ſeveral cir- 
cumſtances nouriſhed and improved it. Among 
thefe were her jocoſe behaviour and raillery on that 
occaſion, and her attempt to ridicule his fears 
_ the meſſage which the ſerjeant had brought 
im, | 
This ſuſpicion was indeed prepoſterous, and not at 
all warranted by, or even conſiſtent with the character 
and whole behaviour of Mrs. Elliſon ; but it was the 
only one which at that time ſuggeſted itſelf to his 
mind; and however blameable it might be, it was 
certainly not unnatural in him to entertain it: for 
ſo great a torment is anxiety to the human mind, 
that we always endeavour to relieve ourſelves from 
it, by gueſſes however doubtful or uncertain; on all 
which occaſions diſlike and hatred are the ſureſt 
guides to lead our ſuſpicion to its object. an 
When Amelia roſe to breakfaſt, Booth produced 
the note which he had received, ſaying, my dear, 
* you have ſo often blamed me for keeping ſecrets 
* from you, and I have fo often indeed endeavoured 
Vol. VII, | X to 
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to conceal ſecrets of this kind from you with ſuch 
ill ſucceſs, that, I think, I ſhall never more at- 
* tempt it.“ Amelia read the letter haſtily, and 
ſeemed not a little diſcompoſed ; then turning to 
Booth with a very diſconſolate countenance, ſhe 
ſaid, * ſure fortune takes a delight in terrifying us 
< what can be the meaning of this Then fixin 
© her eyes attentively on the paper, ſhe peruſed it 
for ſome time, till Booth cried-—-< How is it 
« poſſible, my Emily, you can read ſuch ſtuff pa- 
. © riently! the verſes ' are certainly as bad as ever 
< were written.” I was trying, my dear,“ anſwer- 
ed ſhe, © to recolle& the hand; for I will take my 
© oath, I have ſeen it before, and that very lately,” 
and ſuddenly ſhe cried out with great emotion, 
I remember it perfectly now—— It is Mrs. 
« Bennet's hand. Mrs. Elliſon ſhewed me a 
letter from her but a day or two ago. It is a 
« very remarkable hand, and I am poſitive it is 
© her's. | 

© If it be her's,* cries Booth, © what can ſhe 
* poſſibly mean by the latter part of her cau- 
© tion? ſure Mrs, Elliſon hath no intention to be- 
tray us.“ 

I know not what ſhe means, anſwered Amelia, 
but I am reſolved to know immediately; for I am 
© certain of the hand. By the greateſt luck in the 
© world, ſhe told me yeſterday where her lodgings 
« were, when ſhe preſſed me exceedingly to come 
and fee her. She lives but a very few doors from 
© us, and 1 will go to her this moment,” 

Booth made not the leaſt objeftion to his wife's 

_ deſign, His curioſity was indeed as great as her's, 

and ſo was his impatience to ſatisfy it, though he 

mentioned not this his impatience to Amelia ; and 
perhaps it had been well for him if he had. 

Amelia therefore preſently equipped herſelf in her 

walking dreſs, and leaving her children to * 


* 
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of her huſband, made all poſſible haſte to Mrs. 
Bennet's lodgings. | 

Amelia waited near five minutes at Mrs. Ben- 
net's door, before any one came to open it; at 
length a maid- ſervant appeared, who being aſked 
if Mrs. Bennet was at home, anſwered with fome 
confuſion in her countenance, that ſhe did not know, 
but, madam, ſaid ſne, if you will ſend up your 
name, I will go and ſee. Amelia then told her 
name, and the wench, after ſtaying a conſiderable 
time, returned and acquainted her that Mrs. Bennet 
was at home. She was then uſhered into a parlour, 
_ told that the lady would wait on her pre- 
ently. | "4 

In this parlour, Amelia cooled her heels, as the 

raſe is, near a quarter of an hour. She ſeemed 
indeed at this time, in the miſerable ſituation of 
one of thoſe poor wretches, who make their morn- 
ing viſits to the great, to ſolicit favours, or per- 
— to ſolicit the payment af a debt: for both are 
alike treated as beggars, and the latter ſometimes 
conſidered as the more troubleſome beggars of the 
two. | . 
During her ſtay here, Amelia obſerved the houſe 
to be in great confuſion ; a great buſtle was heard 
above ſtairs, and the maid ran up and down ſeveral 
times in a great hurry. | 

At lengrh Mrs. Bennet herſelf came in. She was 
greatly diſordered in her looks, and had, as the wo- 
men call it, huddled on her cloaths in much haſte ; 
for in truth, ſhe was in bed when Amelia firſt came. 
Of this fact ſhe informed her, as the only apology 
ſhe could make for having cauſed her to wait ſo long 
for her company. 

Amelia very readily accepted her apology, but 
aſked her with a ſmile, if theſe early hours were 
uſual with her. Mrs. Bennet turned as red as ſcar- 


let at the queſtion, and anſwered, .* ng, indeed, 
T2: dear 
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dear madam. I am, for the moſt part, a very 
© early riſer; but I happened accidentally to fit up 
very late laſt night. I am ſure I had little expec- 
© tation of your intending me ſuch a favour this 
* morning.” | 58 | 
Amelia looking very ſtedfaſtly at her, faid : Is 
it poſſible, madam, you ſhould think ſuch a note 
as this would raiſe no curioſity in me ?* ſhe then 
gave her the note, aſking her if ſhe did not know 
the hand. | : tas 
Mrs. Bennet appeared in the utmoſt ſurpriſe and 
confuſion at this inſtant. Indeed, if. Amelia had 
conceived but the ſlighteſt ſuſpicion before, the be- 
haviour of the lady would have been a ſufficient 
confirmation to her of the truth. She waited not 
therefore for an anſwer, which, indeed, the other 
ſeemed in no haſte to give; but conjured her in 
the moſt earneſt manner, to explain to her the 
meaning of ſo extraordinary an act of friendſhip : 
For ſo,' ſaid ſhe, © I eſteem it; being convinced 
* you mult have ſufficient reaſon. for the warning 
© you have given me.” 

Mrs. Bennet, after ſome heſitation, anſwered ; 
© T need not, I believe, tell you how much I am 
© ſurpriſed at what you have ſhewn me, and the 
chief reaſon of my ſurpriſe is; how you came to 
- © diſcover my hand. Sure, madam, you have not 
© ſhewn it to Mrs. Elliſon.” | 

Amelia declared ſhe had not; but deſired ſhe 
would queſtion her no farther. © What ſignifies 
* how I diſcovered it, ſince your hand it certainly 
rar” r | N 
I own it is,” cries Mrs. Bennet, recovering her 
ſpirits, * and ſince you have not. ſhewn it to that 
* woman, I am ſatisfied. - I begin to gueſs now 
© whence you might have your information; but 
© no matter, I wiſh I had never done any thing of 
which I ought to be more aſhamed,..No one 

2. 2 4 can 
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© can, I think, juſtly accuſe me of a crime on that 
© account; and TI: Heaven, my ſhame wall 
never be directed by the falſe opinion of the 
* world. — Perhaps it. was wrong to ſhew my letter; 
but when I conſider all circumſtances I can for- 
give it. 
Since you have gueſſed the truth,” ſaid Ame- 
lia, I am not obliged to deny it. She indeed 
© ſhewed me your letter; but I am ſure you have 
© not the leaſt reaſon to be aſhamed of it. On the 
© contrary, your behaviour on ſo melancholy an 
* occaſion was highly praiſe-worthy ; and your bear- 
ing up under ſuch afflictions, as the loſs of a 
* huſband in ſo dreadful a ſituation, was truly great 
and heroical. | 

* So Mrs. Elliſon then hath ſhewn you my let- 
* ter ?* cries Mrs. Bennet eagerly. 

Why, did not you gueſs it yourſelf ? an- 
ſwered Amelia, otherwiſe I am ſure I have be- 
* trayed my honour in mentioning it. I hope yau 
have not drawn me inadvertently into any breach 
* of my promiſe. Did you not aſſert, and that 
with an abſolute certainty; that you knew ſhe 
* had ſhewn me your letter, and that you was not 
$ angry with her for ſo doing?“ 

I am ſo confuſed,” replied Mrs. Bennet, that 
I ſcarce know what I ſay; yes, yes, I remember 
I did fay fo——1T wiſh I had no greater reaſon to 
be angry with her than that.” 

For Heaven's ſake,* cries Amelia, do not de» 
* lay my requeſt any longer? what you ſay now 
greatly increaſes my cunoſity ; and my mind will 
* be on the rack till you diſcover your whole 
meaning: for Il am more and more convinced, 
* that ſomething of the utmoſt importance was the 
© purport of your meſſage. 

Of the utmoſt importance, indeed,” cries Mrs. 
Rennet, at leaſt you will own my apprehenſions were 
Y 3 | «* ſufh- 
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* ſufficiently well founded r Heaven, 
: how happy fhall I think myſelf, if 1 ſhould have 
proved your preſervation! I will indeed explain 

my meaning; but in order to diſcloſe my 
* fears in their juſt colours, I muſt unfold my 
* whole hiſtory to you. Can you have patience, 
* madam, to liſten to the ſtory of the moſt unfor- 
* tunate of women? 

Amelia aſſured her of the higheſt attention 
and Mrs. Bennet ſoon after began to relate what 
is written in the ſeventh book of this hiſtory. 
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BOOK VII. 


CHAP. I. 
A very ſhort chapter, and conſequently requiring no pre- 
1 e. 


fac 


F Rs. Bennet having faſtened the door, and 
both the ladies having taken their places, 
ſhe once or twice offered to ſpeak, when paſſion 
ſtopt her utterance ; and after a minute's ſilence, 
ſhe burſt into a flood of tears. = which, Ame- 
lia expreſſing the utmoſt tenderneſs for her, as well 
by her look as by her accent ; cried—* What can be 
* the reaſon, dear madam, of all this emotion? 
* O Mrs. Booth, anſwered ſhe, — I find I have 
* undertaken what I am not able to perform. You 
* would not wonder at my emotion, if you knew 
* you had an adultereſs and a murderer now ſtand- 
ing before you.” 
Amelia turned pale as death at theſe words, 
which Mrs. Bennet obſerving, collected all the force 
ſhe was able, and a little compoſing her counte- 
nance, cried, * I ſee, madam, I have terrified you 
* with ſuch dreadful words; but I hope you will 
not think me guilty of theſe crimes in the blackeſt 
degree. Guilty !* cries Amelia. O Heavens!“ 
I believe indeed your candour,* continued Mrs. 
Bennet, vill be readier to acquit me than I am 
to acquit myſelf---Indiſcretion, at leaſt, the high- 
T 4 © eſt 
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« eſt, moſt unpardonable indiſcretion, I ſhall always 
lay to my own charge; and when] reflect on the 
fatal conſequences, I can never, never forgive my- 
* ſelf.” Here ſhe again began to lament in ſo 
bitter a manner, that Amelia endeavcured, as much 
as ſhe could (for ſhe was herfelf greatly ſhocked) 
to ſooth and comfort ber; telling her, that if in- 
diſcretion was her higheſt crime, the unhappy con- 
ſequences made her rather an unfortunate than a 
guilty perſon ; and concluded by ſaying,---* Indeed, 
* madam, you have raiſed my curioſity to the high- 
* eſt pitch, and I beg you will proceed with your 
* ſtory.” 

Mrs Bennet then ſeemed a ſecond time going 
to begin her relation, when ſhe cried out, ©] would, 
if poſſible, tire you with no more of my unfor- 
* tunate life than juſt with that part which leads to 
* a cataſtrophe, in which I think you may yourſelf 
be intereſted ; but I proteſt I am at a loſs where 

to begin.“ | 
Begin wherever you pleaſe, dear madam,” cries 
Amelia; but I beg you will conſider my im- 
+ patience.” I do conſider it, anſwered Mrs. 
Bennet; And therefore would begin with that 
part of my ſtory which leads directly to what con- 
cerns yourſelf: for how, indeed, ſhould my life 
produce any thing worthy your notice ?*---< Do 
not ſay ſo, madam,” cries Amelia, I aſſure you 
I have long ſuſpected there were ſome very re- 
markable incidents in your life, and have only 
wanted an opportunity to impart to you my de- 
fre of hearing them :---I beg therefore you would 
make no more apologies.— I will not, ma- 
dam, ' cries Mrs. Bennet, and yet I would avoid 
any thing trivial; though, indeed, in ſtories of 
diſtreſs, eſpecially where love is concerned, many 
little incidents may appear trivial to thoſe who 
have never felt the paſſion, which to delicate 
minds are the moſt intereſting part of the whole.“ 
| Na 
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— Nay, but, dear madam,” cries Amelia, 
This is all preface.” | 

Well, madam,* anſwered Mrs. Bennet, I will 
* conſider your impatience.* She then rallied all 
ker ſpirits in the beſt manner ſhe could, and began 
as is written in the next chapter. 

And here poſſibly the reader will blame Mrs. 
Bennet for taking her ſtory ſo far back, and re- 
lating ſo much of her life in which Amelia had no 
concern ; but in truth, ſhe was deſirous of incul- 
cating a good opinion of herſelf, from 'recounting 
thoſe tranſactions where her conduct was unexcep- 
tionable, before ſhe came to the more dangerous 
and ſuſpicious part of her character. This I really 
ſuppoſe to have been her intention: for to ſacrifice 
the time and patience of Amelia at ſuch a ſeaſon, 
to the mere love of talking of herſelf, would have 
been as unpardonable in her, as the bearing -it was 
in Amelia a proof of the moſt perfect good breed- 


ng. 
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The beginning of Mrs. Bennet's hiftory. 


99 . the younger of two daughters of a 

0 clergyman in Eſſex; of one in whoſe praiſe 
it I ſhould indulge my fond heart in ſpeaking, I 
think my invention could not outgo the reality. 
He was indeed well worthy of the cloth he wore z 
* and that, I think, is the higheſt character a man 
can obtain. 

During the firſt part of my life, even till I 
reached my ſixteenth year, I can recolle& no- 
thing to relate to you. All was one long ſerene 
day, in looking back upon which, as when we 
* caſt our eyes on a calm ſea, no object ariſes to 
* my view. All appears one ſcene of happineſs and 


* tranquillity, * 
* On 
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On the day, then, when I became ſixteen years 
© old, muſt I * my hiſtory ; for on that day, 
I firſt taſted the bitterneſs of ſorrow. 

My father, beſides thoſe preſcribed by our re- 
© ligion, kept five feſtivals every year. Theſe were 
on his wedding-day, and on the birth-day of each 
of his little family, on theſe occaſions he uſed to in- 
vite two or three neighbours to his houſe, and to 
indulge himſelf, as he ſaid, in great. exceſs : for 
ſo he called drinking a pint of very ſmall punch; 
and, _ it might __ exceſs to one who 
on other days rarely taſted any liquor ſtronger 
than ſmall beer. : 18 

* Upon my unfortunate birth-day, then, when 
© we were all in a high degree of mirth, my mo- 
© ther having left the room after dinner, and ſtay- 
ing away pretty long, my father ſent me to ſee for 
her. I went according to his orders; but 
© though I ſearched the whole houſe, and called 
6 
6 
C 


after her without doors, I could neither fee nor 
hear her. I was a little alarmed at this (though 
far from ſuſpecting any great miſchief had be- 
fallen her) and ran back to acquaint my father, 
who anſwered coolly, (for he was a man of the 
calmeſt temper,) * Very well, my dear, I ſup- 
„ poſe ſhe is not gone far, and will be here imme- 
% diately.” Half an hour or more paſt after this, 
* when, ſhe not returning, my father himſelf ex- 
* preſſed ſome ſurpriſe at her ſtay ; declaring, it 
5 muſt be ſome matter of importance which could 
detain her at that time from her company. His 
* {urpriſe now encreaſed every minute; and he be- 
gan to grow uneaſy, and to ſhew ſufficient ſymp- 
* toms in his countenance of what he felt within. 
He then diſpatched the ſervant maid to enquire 
* after her miſtreſs in the pariſh ; but waited not 
her return; for ſhe was ſcarce gone out of doors, 
before he begged leave of his gueſts to go him- 
* {elf on the ſame errand. The company 15 
-- broke 
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broke up, and attended my father, all endea- 
vouring to give him hopes that no miſchief had 
happened. They ſearched the whole pariſh ; but 
in vain: they could neither ſee my mother, nor 
hear any news of her. My father returned home 
in a ſtate little ſhort of diſtraction. His friends 
in vain attempted to adminiſter either advice or 
comfort; he threw himſelf on the floor in the 
moſt bitter _ of deſpair. we; 

« Whilſt he lay in this condition, my ſiſter and 
myſelf lying by him all equally, I believe, and 
completely miſerable, our old ſervant maid'came 
into the room, and cried out, her mind miſgave 
her that ſhe knew where her miſtreſs was. If 
theſe words, my father ſprung from the floor, 
and aſked her eagerly, where? — But oh! Mrs. 
Booth, how can I deſcribe the particulars of a 
ſcene to you, the remembrance of which chills 
my blood with horror, and which the agonies of 
my mind, when it paſt, made all a ſcene of con- 
fuſion ! the fact then in ſhort was this; my mo- 
ther, who was a moſt indulgent miſtreſs to one 
ſervant, which was all we kept, was unwilling, I 
ſuppoſe, to diſturb her at her dinner; and there- 
fore went herſelf ro fill her tea-kettle at a well, 
into which, ſtretching herſelf too far, as we im- 
agine, the water then being very low, ſhe fell 
with the tea-kettle in her hand. The miſſin 
this, gave the poor old wretch the firſt hint of 
her ſuſpicion, which, upon examination, was 
found to be too well grounded. 

What we all ſuffered on this occaſion may more 
eaſily be felt than deſcribed. It may indeed,” 
anſwered Amelia, and I am ſo ſenſible of it, 


e that unleſs you have a mind to ſee me faint be- 
“ fore your face, I beg you will order me ſome- 
* thing; a glaſs of water, if you pleaſe.” Mrs. 
Bennet immediately complied with her friend's re- 
quelt; a glaſs of water was brought, aud — 4 
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hartſhorn drops infuſed into it: which Amelia hav- 
ing drank off, declared ſhe found herſelf much bet- 

ter ; and then Mrs. Bennet proceeded thus: 
* I will not dwell on a ſcene which I ſee hath 
already ſo much affected your tender heart, and 
which is as diſagreeable to me to relate, as it 
can be to you to hear. I will therefore only 
mention to you the behaviour of my father on 
this occaſion, which was indeed becoming a phi- 
loſopher and a chriſtian divine. On the day af- 
ter my mother's funeral, he ſent for my ſiſter and 
myſelf into his room; where, after many ca- 
reſſes, and every demonſtration of fatherly ten- 
derneſs, as well in ſilence as in words, he began 
to exhort us to bear with patience the great cala- 
mity that had befallen us; ſaying, That as 
every human accident, how terrible ſoever, muſt 
happen to us by divine permiſſion at leaſt, a due 
ſenſe of our duty to our great creator, muſt 
teach us an abſolute ſubmiſſion to his will. Not 
only religion, but common ſenſe muſt teach us 
this: for oh! my dear children, cries he, how 
vain is all reſiſtance, all repining! could tears 
waſh back again my angel from the grave, I 
ſhould drain all the juices of my body through 
my eyes; but oh, could we fill up that curſed 
well with our tears, how fruitleſs would be all 
„ our ſorrow !”.s I think I repeat you his very 
* words: for the impreſſion they made on me is 
never to be obliterated. He then proceeded to 
* comfort us with the chearful thought that the loſs 
* was entirely our own, and that my mother was 
greatly a gainer by the accident which we lament- 
© ed. I have a wife,” cries he, my children, 
« and you have a mother now amongſt the hea- 
* yenly choir : how ſelfiſh therefore is all our grief 
how cruel to her are all our wiſhes !“ “ In this 
* manner he talked to us near half an hour, though 
I muſt frankly own to you, his arguments had — 
s 4 | * | C 
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the immediate good effect on us which they de- 
ſerved: for we retired from him very little the 
better for his exhortations; however, they be- 
came every day more and more forcible upon our 
recollection; indeed, * were greatly ſtreng- 
thened by his example: for in this, as in all other 
inſtances, he practiſed the doctrines which he 
taught. From this day he never mentioned my 
mother more, and ſoon after recovered his uſual 
chearfulneſs in public; though I have reaſon to 
think he paid many a bitter figh in private to that 
remembrance which neither philoſophy nor chriſ- 
tianity could expunge. 

My father's adviſe, enforced by his example, 
together. with the kindneſs of ſome of our friends, 
aſſiſted by that ableſt of all the mental phyſicians, 
time, in a few months pretty well reſtored m 
tranquillity, when fortune made a ſecond attac 
on my quiet, My ſiſter, whom I dearly loved, 
and who as warmly returned my affection, had 
fallen into an ill ſtate of health ſome time before 
the fatal accident which I have related. She 
was indeed at that time ſo much better, that we 
had great hopes of her perfect recovery; but the 
diſorders of her mind on that dreadful occaſion fo 
affected her body, that ſhe preſently relapſed to 
her former declining ſtate, and thence grew con- 
tinually worſe and worſe, till after a decay of near 
ſeven months, ſhe followed my poor mother to 
the grave. h | | 
I will not tire you, dear madam, with repeti- 
tions of grief; I will only mention two obſerva- 


tions which have occurred to me from reflexions 


on the two loſſes I have mentioned. The firſt is, 
that a mind once violently hurt, grows, as it 
were, callous to any future impreſſions of grief; 
and is never capable of feeling the ſame pangs 
a ſecond time. The other obſervation is, that 


the arrows of fortune, as well as all others, de- 
| * rive 
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rive their force from the velocity with which they 
© are diſcharged : for when they approach you by 
* ſlow and perceptible degrees, they have but very 
© little power to do you miſchief. "hh 

© The truth of theſe obſervations. I experienced, 


not wy in my own heart, but in the behaviour 


of my father, whoſe philoſophy ſeemed to gain a 
© complete triumph over this latter calamity. 

Our family was now reduced to two; and my 
father grew extremely fond of me, as if he had 
now conferred an entire ſtock of affection on me, 
that had before been divided. His words indeed 
« teſtified no leſs : for he daily called me his only 
* darling, his whole comfort, his all. He com- 
* mitted the whole charge of his houſe to my care, 
rand gave me the name of his little houſe-keeper, 
© an appellation of which I was then as proud as 
© any miniſter of ſtate can be of his titles. But 
© though I was very induftrious in the diſcharge of 
my occupation, I did not, however, neglect my 
« ſtudies, in which I had made ſo great a profici- 
© ency, that I was become a pretty miſtreſs 
aof the Latin language, and had made ſome pro- 
« oreſs in the Greek. I believe, madam, I have 
* tormerly acquainted you, that learning was the 
chief eſtate I inherited of my father, in which he 
© had inſtructed me from my earlieſt youth. _ 

© The kindneſs of this good man had at length 
< wiped off the remembrance of all loſſes; and TI, 
during two years, led a life of great tranquillity, 
© I think, I might almoſt ſay of perfect happineſs. 

I was now in the nineteenth year of my age, 
© when my father's good fortune removed us from 
© the county of Eſſex into Hampſhire, where a 
© living was conferred on him by one of his old 
© {chool-fellows, of twice the value of what he was 
© before poſſeſſcd of. | 

© His predeceſſor in this new living had died in 
very indifferent circumſtances, and had 2 

| * nin 
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5. hind him a widow. with two ſmall children. My 
« father, therefore, who, with great ceconomy, had 
< a moſt generous ſoul, bought the whole furni- 
© ture of the parſonage-houſe at a very high price; 
© ſome of it indeed he would have wanted: for 
© though our little habitation. in Eſſex was moſt 
© completely furniſhed ; yet it bore no proportion 
© to the largeneſs of that houſe in which he was 


- © now to dwell. 


His motive, however, to the purchaſe was, I 
© am. convinced, ſolely generoſity; which appeared 
« ſufficiently by the price he gave, and may be 
« farther inforced by the kindneſs ſhe ſhewed the 
* widow in another inſtance : for he arg her 
© an apartment for the uſe of herſelf and her little 
family; which, he told her, ſhe was welcome to 
s enjoy as long as it ſuited her conveniency. | 

* As this widow was very young, and generally 
© thought to be tolerably pretty, though I own ſhe 
© had a caſt with her eyes which I never liked, my 
father, you may ſuppoſe, acted from a leſs noble 
principle than I have hinted : but Imuſt in juſtice 
© acquit him; for theſe kind offers were made her 
© before ever he had ſeen her face; and I have the 
<* greateſt reaſon to think, that, for a long time af- 
ter he had ſeen her, he beheld her with much in- 
difference. | | | 

This act of my father's gave me, when I firſt 
© heard it, great ſatisfaction: for I may, at leaſt, 
* with the modeſly of the ancient philoſophers, call 
* myſelf a lover of generoſity; but when I became 
* acquainted with the widow, I was {ſtill more de- 
© lighted with what my father had done: for though 
I could not agree with thoſe who thought her a 
* conſummate beauty, I muſt allow that ſhe was 
very fully poſſeſſed of the power of making her- 
© ſelf agreeable; and this power ſhe exerted with 
* ſo much ſucceſs, with ſuch indefatigable induſtry 
to oblige, that within three months I became - 
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the higheſt manner pleaſed with my new acquain- 
© tance, and had contracted the moſt ſincere friend- 
© ſhip for her. => 

I Bur if I was fo pleaſed with the widow, my fa- 
ther was by this time enamoured of her. She 
had, indeed, by the moſt artful conduct in the 
world, ſo inſinuated herſelf into his favour, fa 
entirely infatuated him, that he never ſhewed the 
leaſt marks of chearfulneſs in her abſence, and 
could, in truth, ſcarce bear that ſhe ſhould be out 
of his ſight. 0 
© She had managed this matter ſo well, (O ſhe is 
the moſt artful of women l) that my father's heart 
* was gone before I ever ſuſpected it was in dan- 
© ger. The diſcovery, you may eaſily believe, ma- 
b „was not pleafing. The name of a mother- 
© in-law ſounded dreadful in my ears, nor could! 
4 
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bear the thought of parting again with a ſhare in 
thoſe dear affections, of which I had purchaſed the 
whole by the loſs of a beloved mother and 
liſter. | 
© In the firſt hurry and diſorder of my mind on 
this occaſion, I committed a crime of the higheſt 
kind againſt all the laws of prudence and diſ- 
cretion. I took the young lady herſelf very 
roundly to taſk, treated her deſigns on my.father 
as little better than a deſign to commit a theft; 
and in my paſſion, I believe, ſaid ſhe might be 
aſhamed to think of marrying a man old enough 
to be her grandfather : for ſo in reality he al- 
moſt was. | 
The lady on this occaſion acted finely the part 
of a hypocrite. She affected to be highly affront- 
ed at my unjuſt ſuſpicions, as ſhe called them, and 
** proceeded to ſuch aſſeverations of her innocence, 
that ſhe almoſt brought me to diſcredit the evi- 
© dence of my own eyes and ears. 5 
My father, however, acted much more ho- 


< neſtly: for he fell the next day into a more 
- vio- 


ee 
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violent paſſion with me than I had ever ſeen him 
in before, and aſked me, whether I intended to 
return his paternal fondneſs by aſſuming the right 
of controlling his inclihations ? with more of? the 
like kind, which fully convinced me what had 
ne between him and the lady, and how little I 
d injured her in my ſuſpicions, 
n Hege I frankly own my averſion to this 
match had been wind ipally on my on account: 
for I had no ill Pando of the woman, though I 
thought neither her circumſtances nor my father's 
age promiſed any kind of felicity from ſuch an 
union; but now I learnt ſome particulars, which 
had not our quarrel become public in the pariſh, 1 
ſhould, tha? s, have never known. In ſhort, I 
was infoth „that this gentle obliging creature, 
as ſhe had at firſt appeare to me, had the ſpirit 
of a tigreſs, and was by many believed to have 


broken the heart of her firſt huſband. 


The truth of this matter being confirmed to 
me upon examination, I reſolved not to ſuppreſs 
it. On this occaſion fortune ſeemed to our 
me, by giving me a ſpeedy opportunity of ſeeing 
my father alone and in good humour. He now 
firſt began to open his intended marriage, telling 
me that he had formerly had ſome religious ob- 
jections to bigamy, but he had very fully conſi- 
dered the matter, and had ſatisfied himſelf of its 
legality. He then faithfully promiſed me, that 
no ſecond marriage ſhould in the leaſt impair his 
affection for me; and concluded with the higheit 
elogiums on che goodneſs of the widow, proteſt- 
ing that it was her virtues and not her perſon with 
which he was enamoured. 

I now fell upon my knees befoie biin, and ba- 
thing his hand in my tears, which flowed very 
plentifully from my eyes, acquainted him with 
all I had heard; and was fo very imprudent, I 
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I I had told him. But 


my informers. 
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might almoſt ſay ſo cruel, to diſcloſe the author 
of my iaformation. | y 

My father heard me without any indication of 
* paſſion; and anſwered coldly, that if there was 
* any proof of ſuch facts, he ſhould decline any fur- 


ther n of his match; But child,” ſaid he, 


« though I am far from ſuſpecting the truth of 
«©, what you tell me, as far as regards your know - 
« ledge ; yet you know the inclination of the 
« world to ſlander.” However, before we parted, 
© he. promiſed to make a 1 enquiry into what 

aſk your pardon, dear 
© madam, I am runing minutely into thoſe particu- 
lars of my life, in which you have not the leaſt 
* ohnen! | ie 
Amelia ſtopt her friend, ſhort in her apology, 
and though, perhaps, ſhe thought her impertinenc 
enough, yet, (ſuch was her good breeding) ſhe 
gave her many aſſurances of a curioſity to know 
every incident of her life which ſhe could remem- 
ber; after which, Mrs. Bennet proceeded as in the 
next chapter. 


CAP. IIl 
Continuation of Mrs. Bennet's ftory. 


THINK, madam,” faid Mrs. Bennet, 1 
I told you my father promiſed me to enquire 
« farther into the affair; but he had hardly time to 
© keep his word: for we ſeparated pretty late in 
the evening, and early the next morning he was 


married to the widow. 


But though he gave no credit to my informa- 


tion, I had ſufficient reaſon to think he did not 
forget it, by the reſentment which he ſoon diſco- 


;& vered to both the perſons whom I had named as 
Nor 
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Nor was it long before I had good cauſe to bes 
« lieve, that my father's new wife was perfectly well 
* acquainted with the good opinion I had of her, 
not only from her uſage of me, but from certain 
hints which ſhe threw forth with an air of triumph, 
One day particularly, I remember ſhe ſaid to my 
father, upon his mentioning his age, O, my 
« dear, I hope you have many years yet to liye; 


ce unleſs, indeed, I ſhould. be. ſo cruel as to break 


„ your heart,” She ſpoke theſe, words, looking 
me full in the face, and accompanied them with 
a ſneer, in which the higheſt, malice was viſible 
under a thin covering of affected pleaſantry.. _ , 
I will not entertain you, madam, with any 
thing ſo common as the cruel uſage of a ſtep · mo- 
* ther; nor of what affected me much more, the 
© unkind behaviour of a father under ſuch an in- 
* fluence, It ſhall ſuffice only to tell you, that I 
had the mortification to- perceive the gradual and 
© daily decreaſe of my father's affection, His 
_ © ſmiles were converted into frowns; the tender ap- 
« pellations of child, and dear, were exchanged for 
plain Molly, that girl, that creature, and ſome- 
times much harder names. I was at firſt turned 
all at once into a cypher, and at laſt ſeemed to be 
* conſidered as a nuſance in the family. p 
Thus altered was the man of whom I gave you 
© ſach a character at the entrance on my ſtory ; 
but alas! he no longer acted from his own excel- 
ent diſpoſition ; but was in every thing governed 
and directed by. my mother-in-law. In fact, 
* whenever there is great diſparity of years between 
© huſband and wife, the younger is, I believe, al- 
© ways poſſeſſed of abſolute power over the elder : 
© for ſuperſtition itſelf is a leſs firm ſupport of abſo- 
© lute power than gage: | © N 
© But though his wife was fo entirely miſtreſs of 
my father's will, that ſhe could make him uſe me 
ill. ſhe could not 3 ſubdue his __— 
= \ 3h __* ® Rand» 
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and both ſmiled. 
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*'ftanding, as to prevent him from being conſcious 
of ſuch ill uſage ; and from this conſciouſneſs he 
© began inveterately to hate me. Of this hatred he 
< gave me numberleſs inſtances, and I proteſt to 
© you, I know not any other reaſon for it than what 
I have aſſigned; and the cauſe, as experience hath 
convinced me, is adequate to the effect. 

© While I was in this wretched ſituation, my fa- 
* ther's unkindnels having almoſt broken my heart, 
© he came one day into my room with more anger 
in his countenance than I had ever ſeen; and 
after bitterly upbraiding me with my undutiful 
behaviour both to himſelf and his worthy conſort, 
© he bid me pack up my alls, and immediately pre- 
«© pare to quit his houſe ; at the ſame time gave me 
© a letter, and told me that would acquaint me 
* where I might find a home; adding, that he 
* doubted not but I expected, and had indeed ſo- 
© licited the invitation; and left me with a declara- 
tion that he would have no ſpies in his family. 

© The letter I found on opening it, was from my 
© father's own ſiſter ; but before 1 mention the con- 
* tents, I will give you a ſhort ſketch of her cha- 
< rafter, as it was ſomewhat particular. Her per- 
* ſonal charms were not great; for ſhe was very 
tall, very thin, and very homely. Of the defect 
of her Penh, ſhe was, perhaps, ſenſible ; her 
« vanity therefore retreated into her mind, where 
© there is no looking-glaſs, and conſequently where 
* we can flatter ourſelves with diſcovering almoſt 
whatever beauties we pleaſe. This is an encourag- 
ing circumſtance; and yet I have obſerved, dear 
Mrs. Booth, that few women ever ſeek theſe com · 
* forts from within, till they are driven to it by de- 
© ſpair of finding any food for their vanity from 
without. Indeed, I believe, the firſt wiſh of our 
* whole ſex is to be handſome. 

Here both the ladies fixed their eyes on the glaſs, 


* My 
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My J aunt, however, continued Mrs. Bennet, 
from deſpair of gaining any applauſe this Ways 
had applied herſelf entirely to N contemplation, 
© of her underſtanding, and had-improved this to 
« ſuch a pitch, that at the age of fifty, at which ſha 
« was now arrived, ſhe had contracted a hearty con- 
* tempt for much the greater part of both ſexes ; for, 


© the women, as being idiots, and for the men, aa 


« the admirers of idiots. That word and fool were 
© almoſt conſtantly in her mouth, and were beſtowed 
with great liberality among all her acquaintance. 
This Lady had ſpent one 1 only at my father's 
houſe in near two years. gs A moſh 
before his ſecond. th At her departure 
took occaſion. to whiſper, me f opinion of 


* widow, whom ſhe called a be idiot, and. wan - 
uld bear 


dered how. her brother co cb. companys 
under his roof for neither che, Bor, had at that 
time any ſuſpicion of what afterwards 15 45 n 
© The letter which my father had ju Teeny, 
* and;which was, the firſt he had ſent him ſince 
*- marriage, was of. ſuch a nature, that I ſhould be 
* unjuſt if I blamed him for being, offended; faol 
and idiot were both plentifully bedowed in it as 
vell on himſelf as on his wife” But what, perhaps, 
pad principally offended him, was that part, which 
related to me: for after much panegyric on m 
underſtanding, and ſaying he was unworthy of fach 
a adaughter, te 
© the higheſt indiſcretion, as it related to hi 
but as a downright. act of in juſtice, to me. One 
* expreſſion. in it I ſhall never forget. Lou have 
« placed,” ſaid ſhe, a, woman above your daugh- 
<< ter, who, in underſtandin ing, the only valuable 
e gift of nature, is the loweſt in the whole claſs of 
pretty idiots. * After much more of this kind, 
it concluded with inviting me to her houſe. n 
I can truly ſay, that when I had read the letter, 


L wien forgave 1 father's ſuſpicion, * I . 
| 2 3 | 
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rn Bock 7. 
made ſome complaints to my aunt of his beha- 
« yjour : for though I was indeed innocent, there 
as ſurely colour enough to ſuſpect the contrary. 
Though I had never been greatly attached to 
E'my aunt, nor indeed had ſhe formerly given me 
© any reaſon for ſuch an attachment; yet 1 was well, 
© enough pleaſed, With her preſent invitation. To 
© ſay the truth, I led fo wretched a life where I then 
© was, that it was impoſſible not to be a gainer by 
eren een 
2 4 could not, however, bear the thoughts of 
© leaving my father with an impreſſion on his mind 
© againſt me which I did not deſerve. I endeavour- 
ed, therefore, to remove all his ſuſpicion of my 
© having complained to my aunt by the moſt earneſt 
©": Mverations of my innocence ; but they were 
all to no purpoſe. © All my tears, all my yows, 
c 1 all my entreaties were fruitleſs. My new 
© other indeed appeared to be my advocate; but 
© the acted her part very poorly, and far from coun- 
© terfeiting any deſtre of ſucceeding in my ſuit, ſhe 
could not conceal the exceſſive joy which ſhe felt 
© on the e eee 
Well, Madam, the next day 1 departed for my 
* aunt's, where, after a long journey of forty miles, 
© F arrived without having once broke my faſt on 
© the road: for grief is as capable as food of filling 
© the ſtomach; and Thad too much of the former 
to admit any of the latter. The fatigue of my 
© Journey, and the agitation of my mind, joined to 
© my faſting, ſo overpowered my ſpirits, that when 
I was taken from my horſe, I immediately fainted 
© away, in the arms of the man who helped me 
from my ſaddle. My aunt expreſſed - great aſto- 
© niſhment at ſeeing me in this condition, with my 
eyes almoſt ſwollen out of my head with tears; 
but my father's letter, which 1 delivered her 
* ſoon after I came to myſelf, pretty well, I belicv- 
ed, cured her ſurpriſe. She often ſmiled with a 
e — e mi 


Chap. 3. 
mixture of contempt and N 
reading it; and having pronounced her brother to 

© be a fool, ſhe turned to me, and with as much affa- 
bility as poſſible, (for ſhe is no great miſtreſs of 
dear Molly 3 


4 
5 
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affability) ſaid. Don't be uneaſy 
for you are come to the houſe of a friend; of one 


« who hath ſenſe enough to diſcern the author of 
< all the miſchief: depend upon it, child, I will 


ere long make ſome 


people aſhamed of their fol- 


& ly.” This kind reception gave me ſome com- 


him how unjuſtly he had accuſed me of having 


" OB. 9. = 7 wx. 3, | TS YT TW ve 


fort, my aunt aſſuring me that the would convince 


made any complaints to her. A paper war was 
now begun between theſe two, which not only 
fixed an irreconcileable hatred between them; but 
confirmed my father's diſpleaſure againſt me, and 
in the end, I believe, did me no ſervice with my 
aunt : for I was conſidered by both as the cauſe of 
their diſſenſion; though in fact, my ſtep- mother, 
who very well knew the affection my aunt had for 
her, had long ſince done her buſineſs with my fa- 


ther; and as for my aunt's affection towards him, 


it had been abating ſeveral years, from an appre- 
henſion that he did not pay ſufficient deference ta 
her underſtanding. 

I had lived about half a year with my aunt, 
when I heard of my ſtep-mother's being delivered 
of a boy,” and the great joy my father expreſſed 
on that occaſion ; bur, r man, he lived not 
long to enjoy his happineſs ; for within a month 
afterwards I had the 'melancholy news of his 


death. | 


« Notwithſtanding all the diſobligations T had 


lately received from him, I was ſincerely afflicted 
at my loſs of him. All his kindneſs to me in my 


infancy, all his kindneſs to me while I was grow- 
ing up, recurred to my memory, raiſed a thouſand 


tender, melancholy” ideas, and totally obliterated 


all thoughts of his latter behaviour, for —_— 
Mov) | made 
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anger, while the was 
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But what may u 8975 more extraordi- 


6. „ my a peak of him with 
: 8 She affect] had 33, Lara for- 


* meriy, though his paſſion for that vile woman had 
in a great meaſure obſcuredit; and one day when 
ſhe was in an ill humour with me, ſhe had the 
© cruelty to throw out a hint, that ſhe had never 

* quafrelled with her brother, if it had not been on 


my account, 

NI Father during his life had allowed my aunt 
very handſomely for my board; for generoſity was 
too deeply. riveted in his nature to be plucked out 
MY * by all pi: power "of his wite. So far, however, ſhe 

A 2 though he died poſſeſſed of upwards 

6 7 20001.. he left me no more than 1p0l. which, 

as he expreſſed in his will, was 3 t me up in 
ſome buſineſs, if I had the grace to take to any. 

+ Hitherto my aunt had in general treated me 

* with ſome degree of affection; but her behaviour 

began now to be changed. She ſoon took an op- 


« portunity of giving me to underſtand, that her 
fortune was inſufficient to keep me; and as I 


* could not live on the intereſt of my own, it was 
high time for me to conſicer about going into the 
* world. She added, that her brother having men- 
© tioned my ſetting up in ſome buſineſs, in his will, 
was very fooliſh; that I had been bred to no- 
thing; and belides, that the ſum was too trifling 
© to ſet me up in any way. of reputation; ſhe de- 
© fired me therefore to think of immediately going 
. into;ſeryice, | 


This advice was per right enough; and 1 
told her I was * np to do as ugh: directed 
* me; hut I was at that time, in an ill. ſtate of 
+ health; I deſired her therefore to let me ſtay with 
her, till my phi which was not to be paid till 
? Rad my father's death, was due g and 1 then 


© promiſed 
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romiſed to ſatisfy her for my board; to which. 
ſhe readily conſentt. 
And now, madam,* ſaid Mrs. Bennet fighing, 
* T am going to open to you thoſe matters wh 
lead directly to ngen cataſtrophe of my life, 
* which hath, occaſioned. my giving you this trouble, 
. and of trying your patience in this manner. 
Amelia, notwithſtanding her impatience, made a, 
very civil anſwer to this; and then Mrs Bennet pro- 
ceeded to relate what is written in the next chapter. 


ce 
"1, 
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Further Continuation. 
4 HE curate of the pariſh where my, aunt 
6 dwelt, was a young felÞw of about four: 


and twenty, He had been left an orphan in his 
* infancy, and entirely unprovided for; when an 
uncle had-the goodneſs to take care of his educa-. 
tion, both at ſchool and at the univerſity. As the 
young gentleman was intended for the church, his 
uncle, though he had two daughters of his own, 
and no very large fortune, purchaſed for him the 
next preſentation. of a living of near 200 l. a year. 
The incumbent, at the time of the purchaſe, was 
* under the age of fixty, and in apparent good 
© health ; notwithſtanding, which he died ſoon, after 
the bargain, and ng Haſs the nephew was ca- 
* pable of orders; ſo that the uncle was obliged to 
give the living to a clergyman, to hold it till the 
young man came of proper age. | | 
The young gentleman had not attained, his pro- 
per age of taking orders, when he had the misfor- 
tune to loſe his uncle and only friend; who, think- 
ing her had ſufficiently provided for his nephew by 
the purchaſe of the living, conſidered him no far- 
ther in his will, but divided all the fortune of 
which he died poſſeſſed, between his two daugh- 
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ters; recommending it to them, however, on his 


death bed, to aſſiſt their couſin with money ſuf- 


ficient to keep him at the univerſity, till he ſhould 
be capable of ordination. | 


Hut as no appointment of this kind was in the 


will, the young ladies, who received about 20000. 


each, thought proper to diſregard the laſt words of 
their father: for beſides that both of them were 


extremely tenacious of their money, they were 


eat enemies to their couſin, on account of their 
father's kindneſs to him, and thought proper to let 
him know that they thought he had robbed them 
of too much already. 8 ; 
The poor young fellow was now gry diſ- 
treſt: for he had yet above a year to ſtay at the 


- 


© univerſity, without any viſible means of ſuſtaining? | 
© himſelf there. | | 


"© In this diſtreſs, however, he met with a friend, 
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who had the good- nature to lend him the ſum of 
twenty pounds, for which he only accepted his bond 
for forty, and which was to be paid within a year 
after his being poſſeſſed' of his living ; that is, 
within a year after his becoming qualified to hold 
it. N | | ; 
* With this ſmall ſum thus hardly obtained, the 
poor gentleman made a ſhift to ſtruggle with all 
difficulties, till he became of due age to take upon 
himſelf the character of a deacon. He then re- 
paired to that clergyman, to whom-his uncle had 
given the living upon the conditions above-men- 


tioned; to procure a title to ordination; but this, 


to his, great ſurprize and mortification, was abſo- 


lutely refuſed him. | 


© The immediate diſappointment did not hurt him 
ſo much, as the conclufion he drew from it : for 


he could have but little hopes, that the man who 


could have the cruelty to refuſe him a title, would 
vouchſafe afterwards-to-deliver up to him a living 
of ſo conſiderable a value; nor was it long —_ 

+ 4 2 2 p k t Is 
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© this 'worthy incumbent told him plainly, that he 
* valued his uncle's favours at too high a rate to part 
vith them to any one; nay, he pretended ſcruples 
* of conſcience, and faid that if he had made any 
© {light promiſes, which he did not now well remem- 
* 2 ey were wicked and void; that he looked 
n himſelf as married to his pariſh, and he could 
SH more give it up, than he could give up his 
Tee poor young fel ob 
The oun ow was now obliged to ſeek 
09 uche j which at length de betined 
from the rector of the pariſh where my aunt lived. 
Ne had not long been ſettled in the curacy, be- 
* fore an intimate acquaintance grew between him 
and my aunt : for ſhe was a great admirer of the 
« clergy, and uſed frequently to fay they were the 
only converſable creatures in the country. * 
he firſt time ſhe was in this gentleman's com- 
$ was at a neighbour's chriſtening, where ſhe 
« ſtood mother. Here ſhe diſplayed her Whole 
little ſtock of knowledge, in order to captivate Mr. 
© Bennet (I b madam, you already gueſs that 
to have bee name) and before they parted, 
* gave him a very ſtrong invitation to her houſe. 
Not a word paſſed at this chriſtening between 
Mr. Bennet and myſelf; but our eyes were not 
* unemployed. Here, madam, I firſt ſelt a pleaſing 
kind of confuſion, which I know not how to de- 
ſeribe. I felt a kind of uneaſineſs; yet did not 
© wiſh to be without it. I longed to be alone; yet 
* dreaded the hour of parting, I could not keep 
my eyes off from the object which cauſed my con 
* fuſion, and which I was at once afraid of and 
* enamoured with. But why do I attempt to de- 
* ſcribe my ſituation to one who muſt, Lim _, 
* have felt the ſame? : 
| Amelia ſmiled, and Mrs. Bennet went on this, | 
O, Mrs. Booth, had you ſeen the perſon of whom 


2 1 am now ſpeaking, you would not — 
é ſud- 
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« ſuddenneſs of my love. Nay, indeed, I had ſeen 
him there before, though this was the firſt time I 
© had ever heard the muſic of his VOiCe.—O ! it . 
© the ſweeteſt that was ever heard. 
Mr. Bennet came to viſit my aunt che very next 
day. She imputed, this reſpectful haſte to the 
powerful charms of her underſtanding, and re- 
* ſolyed to loſe no 2 in improving the 
© opinion which ſhe imagined he had conceived. of 
her. She became by this deſire, quite ridiculous, 
and ran into abſurdities and a gallimatias . 
« credible. . 
Mr. Bennet, as 1 afterwards found, ſa her in 
the ſame light with myſelf; but as he was a very 
8 ſenſible and well-bred man, he ſo. well. concealed 
his opinion from us both, that I was. almoſt an- 
* gry, and ſhe was pleaſed even to raptures, declar- 
ing herſelf charmed. with his underſtanding ; 
though indeed he had ſaid very little; but I be- 
© lieve be heard himſelf into her good drinn, 
« while he gazed himſelf into love. 
© The two firſt viſits which, Mr. Bennet made to 
c my aunt, though I was in the room all the time, 
* e but on the third, on ſome 
argument which aroſe between them, Mr. Bennet 
78 himſelf to me. I took his ſide of the 
« queſtion, as indeed I muſt to have done juſtice, 
and repeated two or three words of Latin. My 
aunt reddened at this, and expreſſed great diſdain- 
of my opinion, declaring ſhe was aſtoniſhed that a 
man of Mr. Bennet's underſtanding could | 
- to the judgement of a filly girl: is ſhe, ſaid my 
aunt bridling herſelf, fit to 7 A between us? 
Mr. by ſpoke very favourably of what I had 
* ſaid ; upon which my. aunt burſt almoſt into a- 
© rage, treated me with downright, ſcurrility, called 
* me. conceited fool, abuſed my poor father for 
© having taught me Latin, Which, ſhe; ſaid, had 
a ur me a downright, coxcomb, and made me 


rer 
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© prefer myſelf to thoſe who were a hundred times 
my ſuperiors in knowledge. She then fell foul on 
the learned languages, declared they were t 
'© uſeleſs, and concluded that ſhe had read all that 
was worth reading, though ſhe thanked heaven 
* ſhe underſtood no language but her own. 
© Before'the end of his Viſit, Mr. Bennet re- 
conciled himſelf very well to my aunt, which, 
indeed, was no difficult taſk for him to' accom- 
pliſh ; but from that hour ſhe conceived a hatred 
_ rancour towards me, which I could never ap- 
e. . | 
{My aunt had, from my firſt coming into her 
houſe, expreſſed great diſlike to my learning. 
In plain truth, ſhe envied me that advantage. 
This envy I had long ago diſcovered; and had 
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ever to mention a Latin word in her preſence, 
and always ſubmitting to her authority; for in- 
deed I deſpiſed her ignorance too much to diſ- 
pute with her. By theſe means I had pretty well 
ſucceeded, and we lived tolerably together. But 
the affront paid to her underſtanding by Mr. Ben- 
net in my favour was an injury never to be for- 
given to me. She took me ſeverely to taſk that 
very evening, and reminded me of going to ſer- 
vice, in ſuch earneſt terms, as almoſt amounted 
to literally turning me out of doors; adviſing 
me, in the moſt inſulting manner, to keep my 
Latin to myſelf; which, ſhe ſaid, was uſeleſs to 
any one; but ridiculous, when pretended to by a 
« ſervant. . | . 
The next vifit Mr. Bennet made at our houſe, 
© I was not ſuffered to be preſent. This was much 
the ſhorteſt of all his viſits; and when he went 
away, he left my aunt in a worſe humour than 
ever I had ſeen her. The whole was diſcharged 
on me in the uſual manner, by upbraiding me 
* with my learning, conceit, and poverty; remind- 
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ing me of obligations, and inſiſting on my goin; 
inmobdiarely to ſervice, With all this — 
greatly pleaſed, as it aſſured ine, that Mr. Ben- 


net had ſaid ſomething to her in my favour; and 


I would have purchaſed a kind expreſſion of his 
at almoſt any price. ell 2 
I ſhould ſcarce, however, have bee ſo ſanguine 
as to draw this concluſion, I not received ſome 
hints, that I had not unhappily placed my affec- 
tions on a man Who made me no return: for 
though he had ſcarce addreſſed a dozen ſentences 
to me (for, indeed, he had no opportunity) yet his 
had revealed certain ſecrets to mine, with 
which I was not diſpleaſed, | 
& I remained; however, in a ſtate of anxiety near 
a month; ſometimes plealing myſelf, with think- 
ing Mr. Bennet's heart was in the ſame ſituation 
with my own; ſometimes doubting that my wiſhes 
had flattered and deceived me ; and not in the leaſt 
queſtioning that my aunt was my rival: for J 
thought no woman could be proof againſt the 
charms that had ſubdued me. Indeed, Mrs. 
Booth, he was a charming young fellow ; I muſt, 


I muſt pay this tribute to his memory—O, gra- 


cious heaven l why, why did I ever ſee him! why 
was I doomed to ſuch miſery l Here ſhe burſt 
to a flood of tears, and remained incapable of 


ſpeech for ſome time; during which, the gentle 


lia endeavoured all ſhe could to ſooth her; and 


gave ſufficient marks of ſympathizing in the tender 


affliction of her friend. 
Mets. Bennet, at length, recovered her ſpirits, 
and proceeded, as in the next chapter. 
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CHAP. v. 
The fary of Mes. Bennet contmed. 


" SCARCE know where I left off Oh! I was, 

I think; telling you, that I eſteemed my aunt 
, « a, my rival ; and it is not eaſy to conceive a great- 
er degree of deteſtation than I had forher; and 
what may, perhaps, appear ſtrange, as ſhe daily 
grew more and more civil to me, my hatred en- 
© creaſed with her civility ; for I imputed it all to 
her triumph over me, and to her having ſecured, 
beyond all apprehenſion, the heart J longed for. 

* How was I ſurpriſed, when one day with as 
much good humour as ſhe was miſtreſs of, (for 
* her countenance was not very pleaſing) ſhe aſked 
me, how I liked Mr. Bennet? The queſtion, you 
* will believe, Madam, threw me into great confu- 
* fion; which ſhe plainly perceived, and without 
waiting for my anſwer, told me, ſhe was very well 
* ſatisfied ;; for that it did not require her diſcern- 
* ment to read my thoughts in my countenance.” 
* Well, child,” ſaid ſne,, I have ſuſpected this a 

3 and I believe it will pleaſe you to 

that I yeſterday made the ſame diſcovery 

in your lover.“ This, I confeſs to to you, was 
* more than I could well bear, and I begged her to 
/ © tay no more to me at that time, on that ſubject.” 
—* Nay, child,” © anſwered ſhe,” I muſt tell 

« i you all, or I ſhould not act a friendly part. Mr. 
nnet, I am convinced, hath a paſſion for you; 
but it is a paſſion which I think you ſhould not 
encourage. For, to be plain with you, I fear he 
is in love with your perſon only. Now this is a 
„ love, child, which cannot produce that rational 
« happineſs which a woman of ſenſe ought to ex- 
| <p An ſhort, ſhe ran on with a great deal of 
about rational mt and _— = 

© lenie, 
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< ſenſe, and concluded, with ning me, that, af- 
« ter the ſtricteſt ſeruriny, ſhe could not find that 
Mr. Bennet had an adequate opinion of my un- 


< derſtanding ; upon which ſhe vouchſafed to make 
me many compliments, but mixed with ſeveral 


© fareaſms concerning my learning. 

L hope, madam 1 ſaid ſhe to Amelia, 
you have not ſo bad an opinion of my capacity, 
< as to imagine me dull enough to be offended with 
Mr. Bennet's ſentiments; for which I preſently 
8 2 E. well to account. . I was, indeed, charmed 
© wit ingenuity, who had diſcovered, A 
the only way of reconciling my aunt to — 
© clinations, which I now aſſured myſelf he had for 

© me. 

I was not long left to ſupport my h 
my ſagacity. He ſoon found an —— 
6 eb ant his paſſion. He did this in ſo —_ 
© though gentle, a manner, with ſuch à profuſion 
< of fervency and tenderneſs at once, that his love, 
© like a torrent, bore every thing before it; and I 
am almoſt aſhamed to own to you, how very ſoon 
© he prevailed upon me toto in ſhort, to be an 

« _ woman, and to confeſs to him the Plain 

* tru 

When we were upon a a good footing together, 
he gaye me a long relation of what had paſt, at 
ſeveral interviews with my aunt, at which I had 
not been preſent. He ſaid, he had diſcovered, 
* that as ſhe valued herſelf chiefly: on her under- 
ſtanding, ſo ſhe was extremely jealous of mine, 
and hated me on account of my learning. That 
as he had loved me paſſionately from his firſt 'fee- 

ing me, and had thought of — from that 
« time, but of throwing himſelf at my feet, he ſaw 
no way ſo open to itiate my aunt as that 
vyhich he bake taken, — commending my beauty; 

a perfection to which "he had long reſigned all 
claim, at — 
* WRIC 
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* which he lamented my deficiency to a degree al- 
© moſt of ridicule. This he imputed chiefly to my 
learning; on this occaſion he advanced a fenti- 
ment, which ſo pleaſed my aunt, that ſhe thought 
proper to make it her.own ; for Þ heard it affer- 
wards more than once from her own mouth. 

Learning, he ſaid, had the ſame effect on the 
mind, that ſtrong liquors have on the conſtitu- 
tion; both tending to eradicate all our natural 
fire and energy. His flattery had made ſuch a 
* dupe of my aunt, that ſhe afſented, without the 
* leaſt ſuſpicion of his ſincerity, to all he ſaid ; fo 
© ſure is vanity to weaken every fortreſs of the un- 
* derſtanding, and to betray us to every attack of 
the enemy. 

* You will believe, madam, that I readily for- 
gave him all he had ſaid, not only from that mo- 
tive which I have mentioned, but as I was aſſured 
© he had ſpoke the reverſe of his real ſentiments. I 
© was not, however, quite ſo well Ire with my 
* aunt, who began to treat me as if I was really an 

idiot. Her contempt, I own, alittle piqued me; 
and I could not help often expreſſing my reſent- 
ment, when we were alone together, to Mr. Ben- 
net; who never failed to gratify me, by makin 
© her conceit the ſubject of his wit; a talent whic 
he poſſeſſed in the moſt extraordinary degree. 

* This proved of very fatal conſequence: for one 
day, while we were enjoying my aunt in a very 
thick arbour in the garden, ſhe ſtole upon us un- 
* obſerved, and overheard our whole converſation. 
* I with, my dear, you underſtood Latin, that I 
a might repeat you a ſentence, in which the rage 
* of a tigreſs, that hath loſt her young, is deſerib- 
* ed. No Engliſh poet, as 1 remember; hath come 
* up to it; nor am I myſelf equal to the undertak- 
, ing. She burſt in upon us, open-mouthed,' and 

diſcharging every abuſive word almoſt, in 


* the only a ſne underſtood, on por Mr. 
Vor. VII. A a Ben- 
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Bennet, turned us both out of doors; declaring, 
ſne would ſend my rags after me, but would never 
— permit me to ſet my foot within her threſ- 
old. a 
Conſider, dear madam, to what a wretched 
condition we were now reduced. I had not yet 
received the ſmall legacy left me by my father ; 
nor was Mr. Bennet maſter of five pounds in the 


whole world. 7 
© In this ſituation, the man I doated on to diſ- 


traction had but little difficulty to perſuade me to 


a propoſal, which, indeed, I thought generous in 


him to make; as it ſeemed to proceed from that 
tenderneſs for my reputation, to which he aſcrib- 
ed it; indeed, it could proceed from no motive 
with which I ſhould have been diſpleaſed. In a 
word, within two days we were man and wife. 


Mr. Bennet now declared himſelf the happieſt 


a 6« & ® a «a oe 


6 
4 
« 
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It was the rector's cuſtom to ſpend three months 


of men; and for my part, I ſincerely declare, I 
envied no woman upon earth... How little alas! 
did I then know, or ſuſpect the price I was to pay 
for all my joys. -A match of real love is, indeed, 
truly paradife ; and ſuch perfect happineſs ſeems to 
be the forbidden fruit to mortals, which we are 
— lament having taſted, during the reſt of our 
ves. | 
© The firſt uneaſineſs which attacked us after our 
marriage was on my aunt's account, It was very 
diſagreeable to live under the noſe of ſo near a 
relation, who did not acknowledge us; but, on 
the contrary, was ever doing us all the ill turns in 
her power; and making a party againſt us in the 
pariſh, which is always eaſy enough to do amongſt 
the vulgar, againſt perſons who are their ſuperiors 
in rank, and, at the ſame time, their inferiors in 
fortune. This made Mr. Bennet think of pro- 
curing an exchange, in which intention he was 
ſoon after confirmed by the arrival of the rector. 
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every year at his living; for which purpoſe he re- 
ſerved an apartment in his parſonage-houſe, which 
was full large enough for two ſuch little families 
as then occupied it: we, at firſt, promiſed our- 
ſelves ſome little convenience from his boarding 
with us; and Mr. Bennet began to lay aſide his 
thoughts of leaving his curacy, at leaſt for ſome 
time. But theſe golden ideas preſently vaniſhed: 
for though we both uſed our utmoſt endeavours 
to pleaſe him, we ſoon found the impoſſibility of 
ſucceeding. He was, indeed, to give you his 
character in a word, the moſt peeviſh of mortals. 
This temper, notwithſtanding that, he was both 
a good and a pious man, made his company ſo 
inſufferable, that nothing could compenſate it. 
If his breakfaſt was not ready to a moment, if a 
diſh of meat was too much or too little done; in 
ſhort, if any thing failed of exactly hitting his 
taſte, he was ſure to be out of humour all that 
day; ſo that, indeed, he was ſcarce ever in a 
good temper a whole day together: for fortune 
ſeems to take a delight in thwarting this kind of 
diſpoſition, to which human life, with its many 
2 and accidents, is in truth by no means 
fitted. 


Mr. Bennet was now, by my deſire, as well as 


W „ „ «a „ „ «a 


his own, determined to quit the pariſn; but when 
he attempted to get an exchange, he found it a 
matter of more difficulty than he had apprehend- 
ed: for the rector's temper was ſo well known 
among the neighbouring clergy, that none of 
them could be brought to think of ſpending three 
months in a year with him. 


After many fruitleſs enquiries, Mr. Bennet 


thought beſt to remove to London, the great 
mart of all affairs eccleſiaſtical and civil. This 
project greatly pleaſed him; and he reſolved, 
without more delay, to take his leave of the rec- 
tor; which he did in the moſt friendly manner 
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* poſſible, and preached his farewell ſermon; nor 
* was thereadry eye in the church, except among 
* the few whom my aunt, who remained ſtill inex- 
< _— had prevailed upon to hate us without any 
* caule, | 


Jo London we came, and took up our lodging 
the firſt night at the inn where the ſtage coach 


© ſet us down; the next morning my huſband went 


out early on his buſineſs, and returned with the 
good news of having heard of a curacy, and of 
having equipped himſelf with a lodging in the 
© neighbourhood of a worthy peer, who, ſaid he, 
was my fellow collegiate; and what is more, I 
have a direction to a perſon who will advance 
© your legacy at a very reaſonable rate. 

This laſt particular was extremely agreeable 


to me; for our laſt guinea was now broached ; 


and the rector had lent my huſband ten pounds to 
pay his debts in the country: for with all his 


. © peeviſhneſs he was a good and a generous min, 


and had indeed ſo many valuable qualities, that 
* Tamented his temper, after I knew him thorough- 
ly, as much on his account, as on my own. 

We now quitted the inn, and went to our 
* lodgings, where my huſband having placed me 
in ſafety, as he ſaid, he went about the buſineſs 
© of the legacy, with good aſſurance of ſucceſs. 

My huſband returned elated with his ſucceſs, 
© the perſon to whom he applied having under- 
taken to advance the legacy, which he fulfilled 


as ſoon as the proper enquiries could be made, 


and proper inſtruments prepared for that purpoſe. 
This, however, took up ſo much time, that as 
* our fund was ſo very. low, we were reduced to 
* ſome diſtreſs, and obliged to live extremely pe- 
nurious; nor would all do, without my taking a 
© moſt diſagreeable way of procuring money, by 
* pawning one of my gowns. F 
4 SIS; Mr. 
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Mr. Bennet was now-ſettled in a curacy in town, 
greatly to his ſatisfaction ; and our affairs ſeemed 
© to have a proſperous aſpect, when he came home 

to me one morning in much apparent diſorder, 

looking as pale as death, and begged me b . 
means or other to get bim a dram; for t 
was taken with a ſudden faintneſs and lowneſs 2 


« ſpirits. 
* Frighted as 1.128, 1 immediately. ran down 
© ſtairs, an procured, ſome rum of the miſtreſs of 


© the houſe; the. firſt time, indeed, I ever knew 
him drink any. When be came to himſelf, he 
© begged me not to be alarmed ; for it was no diſ- 
* temper, but ſomething that had vexed him, which 
£ had cauſed; his diſorder, which he had. now * 
* fealy recovered. 
He then told me che whole affair. He 2 hi- 
« therto deferred paying a. viſit to the lord whom 
© I mentioned to have been formerly his fellow 
© collegiate, 'and was now his neighbour, till he 
"cout put himſelf in decent rigging. He had 
now purchaſed a new caſſock, hat and wig. and 
went to pay his reſpects to his old acquaintance, 
who had received from him many civilities and 
aſſiſtances in his learning at the univerſity, and 
had promiſed to return them fourfold hereafter. 
It was not without ſome difficulty that Mr. 
* Bennet got into the antichamber. Here he wait- 
ed, or, as the phraſe is, cooled his heels for above 
an hour! before he ſaw his lordſhip ; nor had he 
* ſeen him then, but by an accident: for my lord 
* was going out, when he caſually intercepted him 
in his paſſage to his chariot. He approached to 
* ſalute him with ſome. familiarity, though with re- 
* ſpect, depending on his former intimacy, when 
© my lord ſte epping ſhort, very gravely told him, 
: _y had not the pleaſure of knowing him. How! 
amy lord, ſaid he, can you have ſo ſoon forgot 


* your old acquaintance. Tom Bennet? O Mr. Ben- 
Aa 3 * net, 
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* net, cries his lordſhip, with much reſerve, is it 
you? you will pardon my memory. Iam glad 
to ſee you, Mr. Bennet; but you muſt excuſe 
me at preſent : for I am in very great haſte. He 
* then broke from him, and without more cere- 
* mony, or any further invitation, went directly in- 
© to his chariot. 

© This cold reception from a N for whom 
my huſband had a real friendſhip, and from 
whom he had great reaſon to expect a very warm 
return of affection, ſo affected the poor man, that 
it cauſed all thoſe ſymptoms which I have men⸗ 
tioned before. 
Though this incident produced no material 
conſequence, I could not paſs it over in ſilence, 
as of all the misfortunes which ever befel him, it 
affected my huſband the moſt. I need not, how- 
ever, to a woman of your delicacy, make any 
comments on a behaviour, which, though 1 be- 
lieve it is very common, is nevertheleſs cruel and 
baſe beyond deſcription ; and is diametrically op- 
poſite to true honour, as well as to goodneſs. 

© To relieve the uneaſineſs which my huſband 
felt on account of his falſe friend, I prevailed with 
him to go every night, almoſt for a fortnight to- 
gether, to the play; a diverſion of which he was 
greatly fond, and from which he did not think 
his being a clergyman excluded him ; indeed, it 
is very well if thoſe auſtere perſons who would 
© be inclined to cenſure him on this head, have 
* theniſelves no greater ſins to anſwer for. 

From this time, during three months, we paſt 
© our time very agreeably, a little roo agreeably 
< perhaps for our circumſtances : for however in- 
£ nocent diverſions may be in other reſpects, they 
F muſt be owned to be expenſive. When you con- 
ſider then, madam, that our income from the cu- 
* racy was leſs than forty pounds year, and that af- 
ter payment of the debt to the rector, and _ 
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© ther to my aunt, with the coſts in law which ſhe 
© had occaſioned by ſuing for it, my legacy was re- 
© duced to leſs than ſeventy pounds, you will not 
wonder that in diverſions, cloaths, and the com- 
* mon expences of life, we had almoſt conſumed 
our whole ſtock. 

The inconſiderate manner in which we had 
lived for ſome time, will, I doubt not, appear to 
« you to want ſome excuſe; but I have none to 
© make for it. Two things, however, now hap- 
« pened which occaſioned much ſerious reflexion to 
Mr. Bennet; the one was, that I grew near my 
© time; the other, that he now received a letter 
from Oxford, demanding the debt of forty 
pounds, which I mentioned to you before. The 
former of theſe, he made a pretence of obtain- 
* ing a delay for the payment of the latter, pro- 
* miſing in two months to pay off half the debt, 
by which means he obtained a forbearance during 
that time. 

I was now delivered of a ſon, a matter which 
© ſhould in reality have encreaſed our concern; but 
on the contrary it gave us great pleaſure ; greater 
© indeed could not have been conceived at the birth 
© of an heir to the molt plentiful eſtate. So entire- 
ly thoughtleſs were we, and fo little forecaſt had 
ve of thoſe many evils and diſtreſſes to which 
© we had rendered a human creature, and one ſo 
* dear to us, liable. The day of a chriſtening is in 
all families, I believe, a day of jubilee and rejoic- 
© ing; and yet, if we conſider the intereſt of that 
© little wretch, who is the occaſion, how very little 
* reaſon would the moſt ſanguine perſons have for 
their joy. 

* But though our eyes were too weak to look 
* forward, for the ſake of our child, we could not 
be blinded to thoſe dangers that immediately 
* threatened ourſelves. Mr. Bennet, at the expira- 
tion of the two months, received a ſecond letter 
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from Oxford, in a very peremptory ſtile, and 
* threatening a ſuit without any farther delay. This 
alarmed. us in the ſtrongeſt manner; and my 
© huſband, to ſecure his liberty, was adviſed for a 
while to ſhelter himſelf in the verge of the court. 
And now, madam, I am entering on that ſcene 
© which dlrectly leads to all my miſery.— Here 
ſhe ſtopped, and wiped her eyes, - and then beg- 
ing Amelia to excuſe her for a few minutes, ran 
aſtily out of the room, leaving Amelia by her- 
ſelf, while ſhe refreſhed her ſpirits with a cordial to 
enable her to relate what follows in the next 
chapter, 2 


CHAP. VI, 
Farther continued. 


TRS. Bennet returning into the room, made 
a ſhort apology for her abſence, and then 
proceeded in theſe words : | 

We now left our lodging, and took a ſecond 
© floor in that very houſe where you now are; to 
+ which we were recommended by the woman where 
*-we had before lodged : for the miſtreſſes of both 
houſes were ' acquainted z and, indeed, we had 
been all at the play together. To this new lodg- 
bing then, (ſuch was our wretched deſtiny) we im- 
© mediately repaired, and were received by Mrs. 
5- Elliſon (how can I bear the ſound of that de- 
teſted name !) with much civility ; ſhe took care, 
however, during the firſt fortnight of our reſi- 
dence, to wait upon us every Monday e 
for her rent: ſuch being, it ſeems, the cuſtom o 
this place, which as it was inhabited chiefly by 
* perions in debt, is not the region of credit. 

My huſband, by the ſingular goodneſs of the 
rector, who greatly compaſſionated his caſe, was 
enabled to continue in his curacy, — ä 
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only do the duty on Sundays. He was, how-, 
ever, ſometimes obliged to furniſn a perſon to 
5 officiate at his expence; ſo that our income was, 
very ſcanty, and the r little remainder of the 
5 legacy being almolt - pent, we were reduced 1 
ſome difficulties, and, what was worſe, ſaw (till 
a proſpect of greater before our eyes, 1. 
Under theſe, circumſtances, how agreeable to 

poor Mr. Bennet muſt have bien the behaviour, 
of Mes. Elliſon, Who, when ,he carrie l, her her 
rent on the uſual day, told him, with, a benevo- 
ent ſmile, that he needed not to give himſelf che 
trouble of ſuch exact punctuality. She added, 
that, if it was at any time inconvenient to him, 
he might pay her when he pleaſed. To ſay. the 
truth, ſays ſnhe, 1 never was ſo much plea'ed with 
any lodgers in my life, -I am convinced, Mr. 
Bennet, you are a very worthy man, and you are 
d very happy one too; for you have the prettjeſt, 
+ wife, and the prettieſt child I, ever ſaw. —Theſe, 
dear madam, were the words {he was pleaſed, to 
make ule of; and I am ſure ſhe , behaved. to me 
with ſuch an appearance of friendſhip and affec- 
tion, that, as I could not perceive any, poſſible 
views of intereſt which , ſhe. could have in her 
profeſſions, I eaſily believed them real. 
There lodged in the ſame houſe, O Mrs. Booth! 
the blood runs cold to my heart, and. ſhould run 
cold to yours when I name him: There lodged 
nin the ſame houſe a lord The lord indeed. whom 
I have ſince ſeen in your company. This. lotd, 
Mrs. Elliſon told me, had taken a great fancy to 
my little Charly: fool that I was, and blinded by 
my own paſſion, which made me conceive that an 
infant, not three months old, could be really the 
object of affection to any be ſides a parent; and 

more eſpecially to a gay young fellow !_ but if I 
was ſilly in being deceived, how wicked was the 
© wretch who deceived me; who uſed ſuch art, and 
em- 
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* employed ſuch pains, ſuch incredible pains to 
© deceive me! he acted the part of a nurſe to my 
© little infant; he danced it, he lulled it, he kiſſed 
it; declared it was the very picture of a nephew 
of his, his favourite ſiſter's child ; and faid fo 
many kind and fond things of its beauty, that I 
myſelf, though, I believe, one of the tendereſt 
and fondeſt of mothers, ſcarce carried my own 
ideas of my little darling's perfection, — 
the compliments which he paid it. 
My lord, however, perhaps from modeſty be- 
fore my face, fell far ſnort of what Mrs. Elliſon 
reported from him. And now, when ſhe found 
the impreſſion which was made on me by theſe 
means, ſhe took every opportunity of inſinuat- 
ing to me his lordſhip's many virtues, his great 
oodneſs to his ſiſter's children in particular; nor 
a ſhe fail to drop ſome hints, which gave me 
the moſt ſimple and groundleſs hopes of ſtrange 
conſequences from his fondneſs to my Charly. 
* When by theſe means, which, ſimple as they 
© may appear, were, perhaps, the moſt artful, my 
© lord had gained ſomething more, I think, than 
© my eſteem, he took the ſureſt method to confirm 
© himſelf in my affection. This was, by profeſſing 
© the higheſt friendſhip for my huſband : for, as 
© to mylelf, I do aſſure you, he never ſhewed me 
more than common reſpect; and I hope you will 
believe, 1 ſhould have immediately ſtartled and 
< flown off if he had. Poor I accounted for all the 
© friendſhip which he expreſſed for my huſband, and 
© all the Endnef which he ſhewed to my boy, 
from the great prettineſs of the one, and the great 
merit of the other; fooliſhly conceiving, that 
© others ſaw with my eyes, and felt with my heart. 
© Little did I dream, that my own unfortunate per- 
© ſon was the fountain of all this lord's goodneſs, 


* and was the intended price of it. 
* One 
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* Oneevening, as I was drinking tea with Mrs, 
Elliſon by my lord's fire, (a liberty which ſhe 
never ſcrupled taking when he was gone out) my 
little Charly, now about half a year old, fitting 
in her lap; my lord, accidentally no doubt; in- 


deed, I then thought it ſo, came in. I was con- 


founded, and offered to go; but my lord de- 
clared, if he diſturbed Mrs. Elliſon's company, 
as he phraſed it, he would himſelf leave the 
room. When I was thus prevailed on to keep my 
ſeat, my lord immediately took my little baby in- 
to his lap, and gave it ſome tea there, not a little 
at the expence of his embroidery; for he was 
very richly dreſt: indeed, he was as fine a figure 
as, perhaps, ever was ſeen, His behaviour on 
this occaſion gave me many ideas in his favour, ' I 
thought he diſcoyered good ſenſe, good-nature, 
condeſcenſion, and other good qualities, by the 
fondneſs he ſhewed to my child, and the contempt 
he ſeemed to expreſs for his finery, which ſo great- 
ly became him : for I cannot deny, but that he 
was the handſomeſt and genteeleſt perſon in the 
world; though ſuch conſiderations advanced him 
not a ſtep in my favour. 

My huſband now returned from church, (for 
this happened on a Sunday) and was, by my 
lord's particular- deſire, uſhered into the room, 
My lord received him with the utmoſt politeneſs, 
and with many profeſſions of eſteem ; which, he 
ſaid, he had conceived from Mrs. Elliſon's repre. 
ſentations of his merit. He then proceeded to 
mention the living, which was detained from my 
huſband, of which Mrs. Elliſon had likewiſe in- 
formed him; and ſaid, he thought it would be 
no difficult matter, to obtain a reſtoration of it by 
the authority of the biſhop, who was his par- 
ticular friend, and to whom he would take an 
immediate opportunity of mentioning it. This, 


at laſt, he determined to do the very next day ; 
| * when 


„ 
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© when he invited us both to dinner, where we were 


-. © to be acquainted with his lordſhip's ſucceſs. 
* My lord now inſiſted on my huſband's ſtaying 


« ſupper with him, without taking any notice of 
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me; but Mrs. Elliſon declared, he ſhould not 


part man and wife; and that ſhe herſelf would 


ſtay with me. The motion was too agreeable to 
me to be rejected; and, except the little time I 


retired to put my child to bed, we ſpent together 


the moſt agreeable evening imaginable; nor was 


it, I believe, eaſy to decide, whether Mr. Bennet 


or myſelf were moſt delighted with his lordſhip 
and Mrs, Elliſon; but this I aſfure you, the ge- 
neroſity of the one, and the extreme civility and 
kindneſs of the other were the ſubjects of our 
converſation all the enſuing night, during which, 


we neither of us cloſed our eyes. 


The next day at dinner, my lord oat 


us, that he had prevailed with- the biſhop to 


write to the clergyman in the country ; indeed, 
he told us, that he had engaged the biſhop to de 
very warm in our intereſt, and had not the leaſt 
doubt of ſucceſs. This threw us both into a flow 
of ſpirits; and in the afternoon, Mr. Bennet, at 
Mrs. Elliſon's requeſt, which was ſeconded by 
his lordſhip, related the hiſtory of our lives, from 
our firſt acquaintance. My lord ſeemed much 
affected with ſome tender ſcenes, which, as no 
man could better feel, ſo none could better de- 


ſcribe than my huſband. When he had finiſhed, 


my lord begged pardon for mentioning an ocq- 
currence which gave him ſuch a particular con- 
cern, as it had diſturbed that delicious ſtate of 
happineſs in which we had lived at our former 
lodging. It would be ungenerous,” ſaid he, 


4 to rejoice at an accident, which, though it brought 
* me fortunately acquainted with two of the moſt 
« agreeable people in the world, was yet at the ex- 
+, pence of your mutual felicity. The circumſtance 


I mean, 
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] mean, is your debt at Oxford; pray how doth 
«* that ſtand? I am reſolved it ſhalt never diſturd 
« your happineſs hereafter.” At theſe words, 
the tears burſt from my poor huſband's eyes; 
© and in an ecſtaſy of gratitude; he cried out, 
« Your - lordſhip overcomes me with generoſity, 
If you go on in this manner, both my wife's 
« gratitude and mine muſt be bankrupt.” He then 
acquainted my lord with the exact ſtate of the 
caſe, and received aſſurances from him, that the 
debt ſhould never trouble him. My huſband was 
again breaking out into the warmeſt expreſſions 
of gratitude; but my lord ſtopt him ſhort; ſay- 
ing, if you have any obligation, it is to my little 
Charly here, from whoſe little innocent ſmiles 1 
have received more than the value of this trifling 
debt in pleaſure. I forgot to tell you, that when 
I offered to leave the room after dinner, upon my 
child's account, my lord would not ſuffer me; 
but ordered the child to be brought to me. He 
now took it out of my arms, placed it upon his 
own knee, and fed it with ſome fruit from the 
deſſert. In ſhort, it would be more tedious to 
you than to myſelf, to relate the thouſand little 
tenderneſſes he ſnewed to the child. He gave it 
many baubles; amongſt the reſt was a coral; 
worth at leaft, three pounds; and when my 
huſband was confined near a fortnight to his 
chamber with a cold, he vifited the child every 
day; (for to this infant's account were all the 
viſits placed) and ſeldom failed of accompanying 
his viſit with a preſent to the little thing. 
__* Here, Mrs. Booth, I cannot help mentioning x 
doubt which hath often ariſen in my mind, fince 
© I have been enough miſtreſs of myſelf to reflect 
© on this horrid train, which was laid to blow up my 
© innocence, Wicked and barbarous it was to the 
© higheſt degree, without any queſtion; but my 
doubt is, whether the art or folly of it be the 
* more 
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© more conſpicuous: for however delicate and re- 
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me by this diſcourſe; but ſhe ſoon found means 


fined the art muſt be allowed to. have been, the 
folly, I think, muſt, upon à fair examination, ap- 
pear no leſs aſtoniſhing : for to lay all conſidera- 
tions of cruelty and crime out of the caſe, what 
a fooliſh bargain doth the man make for himſelf, 
who purchaſes ſo poor a pleaſure at fo high 4 
rice 
K We had lived near three weeks with as much 
freedom as if we had been all of the ſame family; 
when one afternoon, my lord propoſed to my 
huſband to ride down himſelf to ſolicite the ſur- 
render: for he ſaid, the biſhop had received an 
unſatisfactory anſwer from the parſon, and had 
writ a ſecond letter more preſſing; which his 
lordſhip now promiſed us to ſtrengthen by one of 
his own that my huſband was to carry with him. 
Mr. Bennet agreed to this propoſal with great. 
thankfulneſs; and the next day was appointed 
for his journey. The diſtance was near ſeventy 
miles. 
My huſband ſet out on his journey; and he had 
ſcarce left me before Mrs. Elliſon came into my 
room, and endeavoured to comfort me in his ab- 
ſence ; to ſay the truth, though he was to be 


from me but a few days, and the purpoſe of his 


ing was to fix our happineſs on a ſound foun- 
ation for all our future days, I could ſcarce ſup- 
port my. ſpirits under this firſt ſeparation. But 
though I then thought Mrs. Elliſon's intentions. 
to be moſt Kit and friendly; yet the means ſhe 
uſed were utterly ineffectual, and appeared to me 
injudicious. Inſtead of ſoothing my uneaſineſs, 
which is always the firſt phyſic to be given to 
grief, ſhe rallied me upon it, and began to talk in 
a very unuſual ſtile of gaiety, in which ſhe treated 
conjugal love with much ridicule. | 
I gave her to underſtand, that ſhe diſpleaſed 


— 


* to 
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© to give ſuch a turn to it, as made a merit of all 
© ſhe had ſaid. And now, when ſhe had worked 
* me into a good humour, ſhe made- a 12 to 

me, which I at firſt rejected; but at laſt fatally.— 
too fatally ſuffered myſelf to be over-perſuaded. 
© This was to go to a maſquerade at Ranelagh, for 
* which my lord had furniſhed her with tickers. 

At theſe words, Amelia turned pale as death, 
and haſtily begged her friend to give her a glaſs of 
water, ſome air, or any thing. Mrs. Bennet having 
thrown open the window, and procured the water, 
which prevented Amelia from fainting, looked at 
her with much tenderneſs, and cried, © I do not 
* wonder, my dear madam, that you are affected 
* with my mentioning that fatal maſquerade z ſince 
I firmly believe the ſame ruin was intended for 
«* you at the ſame place. The apprehenſion of which 
* occaſioned the letter I ſent-you this morning, and 
1 = the trial of your patience which I have made 
* fince.” | 

Amelia gave her a tender embrace, with m 
expreſſions of the warmeſt gratitude ; aſſured her, 
ſhe had pretty well recovered her ſpirits, and beg- 
ged her to continue her ſtory ; which Mrs, Bennet 
then did. However, as our readers may likewiſe 
be glad to recover their ſpirits alſo, we ſhall herg 
put an end to this chapter, £ 


CHA FP. NIL 
The ſtory farther continued, 


RS. Bennet proceeded thus : | 
I was at length prevailed on to accom- 
<*pany Mrs, Elliſon to the maſquerade. Here, I 
« mult confeſs, the pleaſantneſs of the place, the 
variety of the dreſſes, and the novelty of the thing 
gave me much delight, and raiſed my fancy to the 
? higheſt pitch. As I was entirely void of all ſuſ- 
. * picion 
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picion, my mind threw off all reſerve, and plea- 
* {ure only filled my thoughts. Innocence, it is 


true, poſſeſſed my heart; but it was innocence 


© unguarded, intoxicated with fooliſhi deſires, and 
liable to every temptation. During the firſt two 
hours, we had many trifling adventures not worth 
© remembering. At length my lord joined us, and 
* continued with me all the evening; and we 
* danced ſeveral dances together. 

© I need not, I believe, tell you, madam, how 
© engaging his converſation is. I wiſh I could with 
< truth fay, I was not pleaſed with it; or, at leaſt, 
that I had a right to be pleaſed with it. But I 
« will diſguiſe nothing from you: I now began to 
« diſcover that he had ſome affection for me; bur 
© he had already too firm a footing in my eſteem, 
to make the diſcovery ſhocking. I will—I wil! 
© own the truth; I was delighted with perceiving a 


.< poſton in him, which I was not unwilling to think 


e had had from the beginning, and to derive 
his having concealed it ſo long, from his awe of 
my virtue, and his reſpect to my underſtanding. 
© aſſure you, madam, at the ſame time, my in- 
< tentions were never to exceed the bounds of in- 


© nocence. I was charmed with the delicacy of his 


« paſſion; and in the fooliſh, thoughtleſs turn of 
© mind, in which I then was, I fancied I might give 
© ſome very diſtant encouragement to ſuch a paſſion 
in ſuch a man, with the utmoſt ſafety ; that I 
might indulge my vanity and intereſt at once, 
< without being guilty of the leaſt injury. 

© I know Mrs. Booth will condemn all theſe 


© thoughts, and I condema them no lefs myſelf; 


« for it is now my ſtedfaſt opinion, that the woman 


© who gives up the leaſt outwork of her virtue, 


* doth, in that very moment, betray the citadel. 
About two o'clock we returned home, and 
* found a very handſome collation provided for us. 
I was aſked to pariake of it; and I did we 
| | * coul 
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© could not refuſe. I was not, however, entirely 
©. yoid of all ſuſpicion, and I made many reſolu- 
© tions; one of which was, not to drink a drop 
t more than my uſual ſtint. This was, at the ut- 
© moſt, little more than half a pint of ſmall punch, 

w 1 adhered ſtrictly to my quantity; but in the 
* quality, I am convinced, 1 was deceived : for, 
© before I left the room, 1 foufd my head giddy. 
What the villain gave me, I know not; but be- 
* ſides being intoxicated, I perceived effects from 
© it, which are not to be deſcribed. 

Here, madam, I muſt draw a curtain over the 
* reſidue of that fatal night. Let it ſuffice, that 
© it involved me in the moſt dreadful ruin; a ruin, 
to which, I can truly ſay, I never conſented ; and 
of which I was fcarce conſcious, when the villain- 
* ous.man avowed it to my face in the morning. 

* Thus I have deduced my ſtory to the moſt 
® horrid period; happy had I been, had this been 
* the period of my life; but I was reſerved for 

greater miſeries : but before I enter on them, I 
will mention ſomething very remarkable, with 
which I was now acquainted. and that will ſhew 

there was hothing of accident which had befallen 
© me ; but that all was the effect of a long, regu- 
© lar, ' premeditated deſign. 

© You may remember, madam, I told you, that 
6 we were recommended to Mrs. Elliſon by the 
woman at whoſe houſe we had before lodged. 
This woman, it ſeenis, was one of my lord's 

„ pimps, and had before introduced me td his lord- 

ip's notice. 

© You are to know then, madam; that this villain; 
© this lord, now confeſt to me, that he had firſt ſeen 
* mein the gallery at the oratorio; whither I kad 

ne with tickets, with which the woman where 

4 1 firſt lodged, had preſented me, and which were, 
+ ir ſeems, urchaſed by my lord, Here 1 firſt met 
Por. VII. nnr, .-15 } * th 
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* the vile betrayer, who was diſguiſed in a rug- 
coat, and a patch upon his face. 

At theſe words, Amelia cried, O gracious Hea- 


vens| and fell back in her chair. Mrs. Bennet, 


with proper applications, brought her back to life ; 
and then Amelia acquainted her, that ſhe herſelf 
had firſt ſeen the ſame perſon, in the ſame place, and 
in the ſame diſguiſe. *O ! Mrs. Bennet, cried ſhe, 
how am I indebted to you! what words, what 
thanks, what actions can demonſtrate the grati- 
* tude of my ſentiments! I look upon you, and al- 
* ways ſhall look upon you, as my preſerver from 
the brink of a precipice ; from which I was fal- 
ling into the ſame ruin, which you have ſo gene- 
: ronlly, ſo kindly, and fo nobly diſcloſed for my 
* ſake,” | | 
Here the two ladies compared notes ; and it ap- 
ared, that his lordſhip's behaviour at the oratorio 
ad been alike to both: that he had made uſe of 
the very ſame words, the very ſame actions to Ame- 
lia, which he had practiſed over before on poor un- 
fortunate Mrs. Bennet. It may, perhaps, be thought 
ſtrange, that neither of them could afterwards re- 
collect him; but ſo it was. And, indeed, if we 
conſider the force of diſguiſe, the very ſhort time that 
either of them was with him at this firſt interview, 
and the very little curioſity that muſt have been 
ſuppoſed in the minds of the ladies, together with 
the amuſement in which they were then engaged, 
all wonder will, I apprehend, ceaſe, Amelia, how- 
ever, now declared, ſhe remembered his voice and 
features perfectly well; and was thoroughly ſatiſ- 
fied he was the ſame perſon. She then accounted 
for his not having viſited in the afternoon, according 
to his promiſe, from her declared reſolutions to Mrs. 
Ellifon not to ſee him. She now burſt forth into 
ſome very ſatirical invectives againſt that lady, and 
declared the had the art, as well as the wickedneſs 
ve the devil himſelf. =_”” 


Many 
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Many congratulations now paſt from Mts, Ben- 
net to Ameha, which. were returned with, the moſt 
hearty acknowledgmeats from that lady. But, in- 
ſtead df filling our paper with theſe, we ſhall pur- 
ſue. Mrs. Beanet's ſtory ; which ſhe reſumed, as we 
ſhall find in the next chapter. | 


CHAP. VII. 
Further continuation. | 


C O ſooner,” ſaid Mrs. Bennet, continuing her 
© 1 N ſtory, was my lord departed,” than Mrs. 
Elliſon came to me. She behaved in fuch a man 
ner, when ſhe became acquainted with what had 
< paſt, that though 1 was at firſt ſatisfied of her 
* guilt, ſhe began to ſtagger my opinion; and, at 
length, prevailed upon me entirely to acquit her. 
© She raved like a madwoman againſt my lord, ſwore 
© he ſhould' not ſtay a moment in her houſe, and 
that ſhe would never ſpeak to him more. In ſhort, 
© had-ſhe been the -moft innocent woman in the 
* world, ſhe could not have ſpoke, nor ated any 
© otherwiſe; nor could the have vented more wrath 
© and indignation againſt the betrayer. : 
© That part of her denunciation of vengeance, 
* which concerned my lord's leaving the houſe, ſhe 
+ yowed ſhould be executed immediately; but then, 
© ſeeming to recollect herſelf, ſhe ſaid, « Conſider, 
* my dear child, it is for your fake alone I ſpeak ; 
* will not ſuch a proceeding give ſome ſuſpicion to 
* your huſband ? I anſwered, that I valued not 
& that; that I was reſolved to inform my huſband 
* of all, the moment 1 faw him ;” with many ex- 
preſſions of deteſtation of myſelf, and an indiffea 
* rence for life, and for every thing elſe. | 
. © Mrs. Elliſon, however, found means to footh 
me, and to ſatisfy me with my own innocence; 4 
point, in which, * we are all eaſily con- 
| ; 2 
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vinced. In ſhort, I was perſuaded to acquit both 
* myſelf and her, to lay the whole guilt upon my 
© Jord, and to reſolve to conceal it from my nul. 
© band. 4 
That whole day I confined myſelf to my cham- 
© ber, and ſaw no perſon but Mrs. Ellifon. I was, 
indeed, aſhamed to look any one in the face. 
Happily for me, my lord went into the country 
without attempting to come near me; for [ 
believe his ſight would have driven me to mad- 
neſs. 

The next day I told Mrs. Elliſon, that I was 
reſolved to leave her lodgings the moment my 
lord came to town; not on her account: (for I 
really inclined to think her innocent; ) but on my 
lord's, whoſe face I was reſolved, if poſſible, ne- 
ver more to behold. She told me, I had no rea- 
ſon to quit her houſe on that ſcore : for that my 
lord himſelf had left her lodgings that morning 
in reſentment, ſhe believed of the abuſes which 
ſhe had caſt on him the day before. 12 © 
This confirmed me in the opinion of her inno- 
cence ; nor hath ſhe from that day to this, till 
my acquaintance with" you, madam, done any 
thing to forfeit my opinion. On the contrary, 
\I owe her many good offices; amongſt the reſt I 
have an annũity of one hundred and fifty pound 
a year from my lord, which I know was owing 
to her ſolicitations: for ſne is not void of gene- 
roſity or good - nature; though, by what I have 
lately ſeen, I am convinced ſhe was the cauſe of 
my ruin, and hath endeavoured to lay the ſame 
ſnares for you. ; | 


. 
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But to return to my melancholy ſtory. My 
* huſband returned at the appointed time; and 

met him with an agitation of mind not to be de- 
© ſcribed. Perhaps the fatigue which he had under- 
gone in his journey, and his diſſatisfaction at his 
ill ſucceſs, prevented his taking notice of what 
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© I feared was too viſible, All his hopes were en- 
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tirely fruſtrated; the clergyman had not received 
the biſhop's letter; and as to my lord's, he treat- 


ed it with deriſion and contempt. Tired as he 


was, Mr. Bennet would not ſit down till he had 
enquired for my lord, pending to go and pay. 
his compliments. Poor man! he little ſuſpected 


that he had deceived him, as I have ſince known, 
concerning the biſhop ; much leſs did he ſuſpect 


any other injury. But the lord—the villain was 
gone out of town, fo that he was forced to poſt- 
pone all his gfatitude. 

© Mr. Bennet returned to town late on the Sa- 
turday night, nevertheleſs he performed his duty 


at church the next day; but I refuſed to go with 
him. This, I think, was the firſt refuſal I was 


guilty of ſince our marriage; but I was. become 
o miſerable, that his preſence, which had been 


the ſource of all my happineſs, was become my 


bane, I will not ſay I hated to ſee him; but 1 


can ſay I was aſhamed, indeed, afraid to look him 
in the face. I was conſcious of I knew not what 
Guilt, I hope, it cannot be called. 
© I hope not, nay, I think not,“ cries Amelia. 
My huſband,* continued Mrs, Bennet, per- 
ceived my diſſatisfaction, and imputed it to his ill 
ſucceſsM the country. I was pleaſed with this 
ſelf-delufion ; and yet, when I fairly compute the 
agonies I ſuffered at his endeavours to comfort 
me on that head, I paid moſt ſeverely for it. O 
my dear Mrs. Booth, happy is the deceived party 
between true 1,vers, and wretched indeed is the 
author of the deceit, | 
© In this wretched condition I paſt a whole week, 
the moſt miſerable, I think, of my whole life, en- 
deavouring to humour my huſband's deluſion, 
and to conceal my own tortures ; but I had rea- 
ſon to fear I could not ſucceed long; for on the 
Saturday night I perceived a viſible alteration in 
Bb3 * his 
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his behaviour to me. He went to bed in an ap- 


parent ill humour, turned ſullenly from me; and 


if I offered at any endearmengs; he gave me only 
© peeviſh anſwers, 1 | 

* After a reſtleſs turbulent night, he roſe early 
on Sunday morning and walled down ſtairs. 
© I expected his return_ to breakfaſt, but was 
© ſoon informed by the maid that he was. gone 
forth; and that it was no more than en 
o'clock. All this, you may believe, madam, 
* alarmed me. I faw plainly he had diſcovered the 
* fatal ſecret, though by what means T could not 
divine. The ftate of my mind was very little 
* ſhort of madneſs. Sometimes I thought of run- 
ning away from my injured huſband, and ſome- 
© times of putting an end to my life. 

© In the midft of ſuch perturbations, I ſpent the 
© day. My huſband returned in the evening. — 
O Heavens, can I deſcribe what followed. 
© It is impoſſible, I ſhall ſink under the relation. 
© ——— He entered the room, with a face as white 
© as a ſheet, his lips trembling, and his eyes read 
© as coals of fire, and ſtarting as it were from his 
head.“ Molly,” * cries he, throwing him- 
« ſelf into his chair, © are you well? Good 
Heavens,“ ſays I, what's the matter ? m—_]n- 
« deed, I cannot ſay I am well.“ No!” s he, 
© ſtarting from his chair, ©* falſe monte, have 
* betrayed me, deſtroyed me, you have ruined your 
% huſband.”  «* Then looking like a fury, he 
© ſnatched off a large book from the table, and 
with the malice of a madman, threw it at my 
head, and knocked me down backwards. He 
then 8 me up in his arms, and kiſſed me 
* with moſt extravagant tenderneſs; then looking, 
© me 1 we in the face for ſeveral moments, the 
* rears guſhed in a torrent from his eyes, and with 
© his utmoſt violence he threw me again on the 


* floor. Kicked me, ſtamped upon me. I believe, 


— 
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indeed, his intent was to kill me, and I believe 
© he thought he had accompliſhed it. 

© I lay on the ground for ſome minutes, I be- 
- © lieve, deprived of my ſenſes. When I recovered 

s myſelf, I found my huſband lying by my ſide on 
© his face, and the blood running from him. It 
© ſeems when he thought he had diſpatched me, he 
© ran his head with all his force againſt a cheſt of 
< drawers which ſtood in the room, and gave him- 
© ſelf a dreadful wound in his head. 

I can truly ſay, I felt not the leaſt reſentment 
* for the uſage I had received; I thought I deſerv- 
* edit all; though, indeed, I little gueſſed what 
© he had ſuffered from me. I now uſed the moſt 
* earneſt entreaties to him to compoſe himſelf ; and 
© endeavoured with my feeble arms to raiſe him 
* from the ground. At length, he broke from 
* me, and ſpringing from the ground, og himſelf 
into a chair, when looking wildly at me, he cried, 
© —< Go from me, Molly. I beſeech you leave 
s me, I would not kill you.” He then diſcovered 
to me—O Mrs, Booth, can you not gueſs it?—1 
vas indeed polluted by the villain—l had infected 
my huſband—O Heavens! why do I live to re- 
© late any thing ſo horrid -I will not, I cannot yet 
* ſurvive it. I cannot forgive myſelf. Heaven 
* cannot forgive me.” 

Here ſhe became inarticulate with the violence 
pf her grief, and fell preſently into ſuch agonies, 
that the frighted Amelia began to call alaud for 
ſome aſſiſtance. Upon this, a maid ſervant came 
up, who ſeeing her miſtreſs in a violent convulſion 
fir, preſently ſcreamed put ſhe was dead. Upon 
which, one of the other ſex made his appearance 
and who ſhould this be hut the honeſt ſerjeant ? 
whoſe countenance ſoon made it eyident, that though 
a ſoldier, and a brave one too, he was not the leath 
concerned of all the company on this occaſion. 

| Bb4 Tha 
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The reader, if he hath been acquainted with 
ſcenes of this kind, very well knows that Mrs. Ben- 
net in the uſual time, returned again to the: poſſeſ- 
ſion of her voice; the firſt uſe G which ſhe made, 
was to expreſs her aſtoniſhment at the preſence of 


the ſerjeant, and, with 2 franc air, to e who 


he was. 

The maid concluding that has miſtreſs was not 
yet returned to her ſenſes, anſwered, * Why 'tis my 
* maſter, madam., Heaven preſerve your ſenſes, 
© madam—Lord, fir, my miſtreſs mult be very bad 
not to know you. 

What Atkinton thought at this inſtant, I will not 
fay but certain it is he looked not over wiſe. He 
attempted twice to take hold of Mrs. Bennet's hand ; 
but ſhe withdrewit haſtily, and preſently after rifing 
up from her chair, ſhe declared herſelf pretty well 
again, and deſired Atkinſon and the maid to with- 
draw. Both of whom preſently obeyed; the ſer- 
jeant appearing by his countenance to want com- 
fort almoſt as much as the lady did to whaſe af 
ſiſtance he had been ſummoned. 

It is a good maxim to truſt a perſon entirely or 
not at all: for a ſecret is often innocently blabbed 
out by thoſe who know but half of it, Certain 
it is that the-maid's ſpeech communicated a ſuſpi- 
cion to the mind of Amelia, which the — 


vf tlie ſerjeant did not tend to remove; what that 


is, the ſagacious readers may likewiſe probably ſug- 
geſt to themſelves, if not, they muſt wait our time 
tor diſcloſing it. We ſhall now reſume the hiſtory 
of Mrs. Bennet, who after many apologies, pro- 
eceded to the matten in ho next chapter, bolt 
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CHAP. Ix. | 
The concur of Mrs. Benner's big. . 


H EN 1 Wee ſenſible,” cries Mrs. 
. Bennet, of the injury 1 had done my 
0 -huſband, I threw myſelf at his feet, and em- 
« bracing his knees, while I bathed them with my 
<:rears, I be a patient hearing, declaring if 
he was not ſatisfied with what I ſhould ſay, I 
vould become a willing victim of his reſentment, 
«I faid, and I ſaid truly, that if I owed my death 
that inſtant to his hands, I ſhould have no ather 
terror, but of the fatal ur rn it 
might produce to himſelf. | 
* He ſeemed a little pacified, and bid me ſay 
whatever I pleaſed, 
I then gave him a faithful relation of all that 
had happened. He heard me with great atten- 
© tion, and at the concluſion, cried, with a d 
* figh—* O Molly, I believe it all. You muſt 
have been betrayed as you tell me; you could 
not be guilty of ſuch baſeneſs, ſuch cruelty, ſuch 
& ingratirude.” . He then 0 it is impoſſible 
to deſcribe his behaviour he expreſt ſuch kind - 
© nels, ſuch tenderneſs, ſuch concern, for the man- 
ner in which he had uſed me I cannot dwell 
* oh this ſcene ] ſhall relapſe . Tou muſt ex- 
© cuſe me. 

Amelia begged her to omit any thing which ſo 
affected her; and ſhe proceeded thus: | 
My huſband, who was more convinced than I 
« was of Mrs. Elliſon's guilt, declared he would 
© not ſleep that night in her houſe. He then went 
out to ſee for a lodging; he gave me all the 
money ke had, and left me to pay her bill, and 

put up the clbathis, telling me, if I had not money 
8 1 I might leave the cloaths as a 1 
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* but he vowed he could not anſwer for himſelf, if 
he ſaw the face of Mrs. Elliſon. 

Words cannot ſcarce expreſs the behaviour of 


that artful woman, it was ſo kind and fo gene- 
rous. She ſaid ſhe did not blame my huſband's 


« reſentment, nor could ſhe expect any other, but 


that he and all the world ſhould cenſure her 


That ſhe hated her houſe almoſt as much as we 
«. did, and deteſted her couſin, if poſſible, more. 
In fine, ſhe ſaid; I might leave my cloaths there 
< that evening; but that ſhe would ſend them to 
© us the next morning. That ſhe ſcorned the 
J * thought of detaining them; and as for the paul- 

tery debt, we might pay her whenever we pleaſed : 
, for to do her juſtice with all her vices, ſhe hath, 
* ſome good in her. 

Some good in her, indeed! cried Amelia with 
great indignation. 
Wie were ſcarce ſettled in our new. lodgings,” 
continued Mrs. Bennet, when my huſband began 
to complain of a pain in his inſide. He told me 
8 * he feared he had done himſelf ſome injury in his 
rage, and had burſt ſomething within him. As 
* to the odious—I cannot bear the thought, the 
great {kill of his ſurgeon ſoon entirely cured him; 
but his other complaint, inſtead of yielding to any 

*. application, grew ſtill worſe and worſe, nor ever 
ended till it brought him to his grave. 

* O Mrs. Booth, could I have been certain that 
© I had occaſioned this, however innocently I had 
* occaſioned it, I could never have ſurvived it; but 
the ſurgeon who opened him after his death, aſ- 
© ſured me, that he died, of what they called a 

polypus in his heart, and that nothing which had 
happened on account of me, was in the leaſt the 
occaſion of it. 

„ have, however, related the affair truly to you. 
© The firſt complaint I ever heard of the kind, was 

Wann a day or two after we left Mrs. Elliſon's; 
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and this complaint remained till his death, which 
might induce him perhaps to attribute his death 
to another cauſe; but the ſurgeon, who is a man 
of the higheſt eminence, hath always declared the 
contrary to me, with the moſt poſitive certainty; 
and this opinion hath been my only comfort. 
When my huſband died, which was about ten 
s weeks after we quitted Mrs. Elliſon's, of whom 
FT had then a diffrent opinion from what I have 
© now, I was left in the moſt wretched 1 (0 
< imaginable. I believe, madam, ſhe ſhewed you, 
* my letter. Indeed ſhe did every thing for me at 
© that time, which I could have expected from the 
© beſt of friends. She ſupplied me with money 
from her own pocket, by which means I was pre+ 
© ſerved from a diſtreſs in which I muſt have other- 
* wile inevitably periſhed, 
Her kindneſs to me in this ſeaſon of diſtreſs 
8 . on me to return again to her houſe. 
Why, indeed, ſhould I have refuſed an offer fo 
© very convenient for me to accept, and which 
. © ſeemed fo generous in her to make? here I lived 
* a very retired life, with my little babe, ſeeing no 
* company but Mrs. Elliſon herſelf, for a full quar- 
* ter of a year. At laſt Mrs. Elliſon brought me 
* a parchment from my lord, in which he had 
* ſettled upon me, at her inſtance, as ſhe told me, 
and as I believe it was, an annuity of one hundred 
* and fifty pound a year. This was, I think, the 
* very firſt time ſhe had mentioned his hateful name 
to me ſince my return to her houſe. And ſhe now 
$ prevailed upon me, though, I aſſure you, not 
* without much difficulty, to ſuffer him to execute 
* the deed in my preſence. 
I will not deſcribe our interview, - I am not 
© able to deſcribe it, and 4 have often wondered 
how I found ſpirits to ſupport it. This I will ſay 
for him, that, if he was not a real penitent, no 
* man alive could act the part better. | 
228 | | + Beſide 
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v geſſde reſentment, T had another motive of my 
backwardneſs to agree to ſuch a meeting; and 
this was fear. I W and ſurely not 


s without reaſon, that the annuity was rather meant 
„as a bribe than a recompence, and that further 
« deſigns were laid againſt my innocence : but in 
© this I found myſelf happily deceived; for neither, 
© then, nor at any time ſince, have I ever had the 
© leaſt ſolicitation of that kind. Nor, indeed, have 
I ſeen the lealt occaſion to think my lord had any 
# ſuch deſires. . 
Good Heavens ! what are theſe men! what is 
this or te; which muſt have novelty and reſiſ- 
«. tance for its provocatives ; and which is delighted 
© with us no longer than while we may be conſi- 
© dered in the light of enemies,” >. 
I thank you, madam,” cries Amelia, for re- 

£ lieving me from my fears on your account; I. 
© trembled at the conſequence of this ſecond ac- 
© quaintance with ſuch a man, and in ſuch a ſitua- 
© tion,” 4 IM ; 
I affure you, madam, I was in no danger,” re- 
turned Mrs. Bennet: For beſides that I think I 
© could have pretty well relied on my own reſolu- 
© tion, I have heard ſince, at St. Edmundſbury, 
© from an intimate acquaintance of my lord's, who. 
* was an entire ſtranger to my affairs, that the higheſt 
© degree of inconſtancy is his character; and that 
© few of his numberleſs miſtreſſes have ever received 
a ſecond viſit from him. 3 | 
Well, madam,” continued ſhe, *I think I have 
© little more to trouble you with; unleſs I ſhould 
relate to you, my long ill ſtate of health; from 
* which, I am lately, I thank Heaven, recovered: 
or, unleſs I ſhould mention to you the moſt grie- 
vous accident that ever befel me, the loſs of my 
poor dear 'Charly.*---Here ſhe made a full ſtop, 


* 


end the tears ran down into her boſom, — 
n Amelia 
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Amelia was ſilent a few minutes, while ſne gave 
the lady time to vent her paſſion; after which, 
ſhe began to pour forth a vaſt profuſion of ac- 
knowledgments for the trouble ſhe had. taken in 
relating her hiſtory ; but chiefly, for the motive 
which had induced her to it; and for the kind 
warning which ſhe had given her by, the little 
note which Mrs. Bennet had ſent her that morning, 

« Yes, madam,” cries Mrs. Bennet, I am con- 
© vinced, by what I have lately ſeen, that you are 
the deſtined ſacrifice to this wicked lord; and 
that Mrs. Elliſon, whom I no longer doubt to 
have been' the inſtrument of my ruin, intended 
to betray you in the ſame manner. The day I 
met my lord in your apartment, I began. to en- 
tertain ſome ſuſpicions, and I took Mrs. Elliſon 
very roundly to taſk upon them: her behaviour, 
notwithſtanding many aſſeverations to the con- 
trary, convinced me I was right; and J intended, 
more than once, to ſpeak to you, but could not; 
till laſt night the mention of the maſquerade. de- 
* termined me to delay it no longer. I therefore 
* ſent you that note this morning; and am glad 
* you ſo luckily diſcovered” the writer, as it hath 
given me this opportunity of eaſing my mind; 
and of honeſtly ſhewing you, how unworthy f 
am of your friendſhip, at the ſame time that I ſo 
« earneſtly deſire it. A i 
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e HAF. X. 
Being the laſt chapter of the ſeventh book, * 
; A ELIA did not fail to make proper com- 


pliments to Mrs. Bennet, on the concluſion 
of her ſpeech in the laſt chapter. She told her, that 
from the firſt moment of her acquaintance, ſhe had 
the ſtrongeſt inclination to her friendſhip ; and that 
her deſires of that kind were much increaſed by. 
a 4 ; hearing 
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hearing her ſtory. Indeed, ] madam,” ſays the, 
© you are much too ſevere a judge on yourſelf: for 
© they muſt have very little candour, in my opi- 
© nion, who look upon your caſe with any ſevere 

To me, I aſſure you, you appear highly 
the object of compaſſion ; and I ſhall always eſteem 
© you, as an innocent and an unfortunate woman.* 

Amelia would then have taken her leave; but 
Mrs. Bennet ſo ſtrongly preſſed her to ſtay to break- 
faſt, that at length ſhe complied : indeed, ſhe had 
faſted ſo long, and her gentle ſpirits had been ſo 
agitated with variety of paſſions, that nature v 
ſtrongly ſeconded Mrs. Bennet's motion. | 

ilſt the maid was preparing the tea-equipage, 
Amelia, with a little ſlyneſs in her countenance, 
aſked Mrs. Bennet, if Serjeant Atkinſon did not 
lodge in the ſame houſe with her. The other red- 
dened ſo extremely at the. queſtion, repeated the 
ſerjeant's name with ſuch heſitation, and behaved ſo 
aukwardly, that Amelia wanted no further confir- 
mation of her ſuſpicions. - She would not, however, 
declare them abruptly to the other; but began a 
diſſertation on the ſerjeant*s virtues : and after obs 
ſerving the great concern which he had manifeſted, 
when Mrs. Bennet was in her fit, concluded with 
faying, ſhe believed the ſerjeant would make the 
beft huſband in the world : for that he had great 
tenderneſs of heart, and a gentleneſs of manners, 
not often to be found in any man; and much ſeldo- 
mer in perſons of his rank. 

And why not in his rank?“ faid Mrs. Bennet, 
© Indeed, Mrs. Booth, we rob the lower order of 
* mankind of their due. I do not deny the force 
and power of education; but when we conſidet 
© how very injudicious is the education of the bet- 
© ter ſort in general, how little they are inſtructed 
© 1n the practice of virtue, we ſhall not expect to 
find the heart much improved by it. And even 
© as to the head, how very ſlightly do we com- 
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* monly find it improved, by what is called a gen- 
teel education! I have myſelf, I think, ſeen in- 
© ſtances of as great goodneſs, and as great un- 
derſtandin t90, among the lower ſort of people, 
as among the tgher. Let us compare your ſer- 
© jeant now, with the lord who hath been che ſub- 
© je of converſation ;, on which ſide would an im- 
< partial judge decide the Balance to incline ?? 
How monſtrous then,“ cries Amelia, is the opi- 
nion of thoſe, who conſider our matching out- 
ſelves the leaſt below us in degree, as a kind of 
contamination? * OLE bay 
A moſt abſurd and prepoſterous ſentiment,” 
anſwered Mrs. Bennet warmly, © how abhorrent 
from juſtice, from common ſenſe, and from hu- 
£ manity—but how extremely incongruous with a 
© religion, which profeſſes to know no difference of 
degree; but ranks all mankind on the footing of 
© brethren! Of all kinds of pride, there is none fo 
unchriſtian as that of ſtation 3 in reality, there is 
© none ſo contemptible. Contempt, indeed, may 
© be ſaid to be its own object: for my own part, 1 
* know none fo deſpicable as thoſe who deſpiſe 
% ee . z 
] do aſſure you,” ſaid Amelia, you ſpeak my 
© own ſentiments. I give you my word, I ſhould 
not be aſhamed of being the wife of an honeſt 
© man in any ſtation.— Nor, if I had been much 
© higher than I was, ſhould I have thought myſelf 
'© degraded, by calling our honeſt ſerjeant my huf- 
band.“ | ſaint, ©? 
Since you have made this declaration,“ | cries 
Mrs. Bennet, I am ſure you will not be offended 
at a ſecret I am going to mention to you. 
© Indeed, my dear,“ anſwered Amelia ſmiling, 
* I wonder rather you have concealed it ſo long; 
* eſpecially after the many hints I have given you.” 
| © Nay, pardon me, madam,” replied the other, 
] do not remember any fuch hints; and, perhaps, 
* you 
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vou do not even gueſs what I am going to ſay. 
My ſecret is this; that nd woman ever had fo 
ſincere, ſo paſſionate a lover, as you have had 
© 1n- the ſerje ant.“ Wine ibn, 
Ia layer in the ſetjeant IIc cries Amelia, a 
J oi bo! 2dr foie non tone! 
e Have patience,' apſwered the other,—* 1 fy, 
you, my dear. As much ſurpriſed as you ap- 
4 „I tell you no more than the truth; and yet 
it is a truth you could hardly expect to hear from 
© me; eſpecially with ſo much good humour; fince 
© I will honeſtly confeſs to you—But what need 
© have I to confeſs, what I know you gueſs al- 
ready ?—Tell me now ſincerely, don't you 
© puels Pas - | td W 
* 991 gueſs, indeed, and hope, ſaid ſhe, * that he 
C rout hufbend” 1. - | 
Nile is, indeed, my huſband,” cries the other, 
* and I am moſt happy in your approbation. In 
* honeſt truth, you ought to approve my choice; 
© fince you was every way the occaſion of my 
making it. What you ſaid of him, very greatly 
-© gecommended him to my opinion; but he en- 
* deared himſelf to me moſt, by what he ſaid of 
you. In ſhort, I have diſcovered, that he hath 
© always loved you, with ſuch a faithful, honeſt, 
© noble, generous paſſion, that I was conſequently 
© convinced his mind muſt poſſeſs all the ingredients 
© of ſuch a paſſion; and what are theſe, but true 
© honour, goodneſs, modeſty, bravery, tenderneſs, 
© and, in a word, every human virtue.----Forgive 
© me, my dear; but I was uneaſy till j became my+ 
+ ſelf the object of ſuch a paſſion.” . 
« And —— really think,” ſaid Amelia ſmiling, 
© that I ſhall forgive you robbing me of ſuch a lo- 
ver? or, ſuppoſing what you banter me with, was 
© true, do you really imagine you could change 
© ſuch a paſſion?” 1 
Nos 
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No, my dear, anſwered the other, I only hope 
I have ch the object: for be aſſured, there 
is. no greater vulgar error, than that it is impoſ- 
* ſible. for a man who loves one woman, ever to 
love another. On the contrary, it is certain, that 
a man who can love one woman ſo well at a diſ- 
* tance, will love another better that is nearer to 
* him. Indeed, I have heard one of the beſt huſ- 
© bands in the world, declare, in the preſence af 
is wife, that he had always loved a princeſs with 
* adoration, Theſe paſſions, which reſide only in 
very amorous and very delicate minds, feed onl 
*,on the delicacies there growing; and leave 
the ſubſtantial food, and enough of the delicacy 
tog far the wife.“ | 1 
The tea being now ready, Mrs. Bennet, or, if 
you pleaſe, for 1 Mrs. Atkinſon, propoſed 
to call in her huſband ; but Amelia objected. She 
ſaid, ſhe ſhould. be glad to ſee him any other time; 
but was then in the utmoſt hurry,  as:ſhe had been 
three hours abſent from all ſhe moſt loved. How - 
ever, ſhe had ſcarce drank a diſh of tea before ſhe 
changed her mind; and ſaying, ſhe would not part 
man and wife, deſired Mr. Atkinſon might ap- 
Pear. | 
The maid anſwered, that her maſter was not at 
home; which words ſhe had ſcarce ſpoken, when he 
knocked, haſtily at the door; and immediately came 
running into the room, all pale and breathleſs ;- and 
addreſſing himſelf to Amelia, cried out, I am forry, 
my dear lady, to bring you ill news; but Captain 
Booth What ! what!” cries Amelia, dropping 
the tea-cup from her hand, is any thing the mat- 
ter with him !---Don't be frightened, my dear la- 
dy, ſaid the ſerjeant---+He is in very good 
health; but a misfortune hath happened. Are 
my children well?” ſaid Amelia. O, very well,” 
anſwered the ſerjeant.---* Pray, madam,  don's be 
< frightened ; I hope it will ſignify nothing he is 
Vor. VII. | Cc F: ,.." 
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1 + arreſted---but I hope to get him out of their 
= | damned hands immediately. Where is he,“ 
14 cries Amelia, Iwill go to him this inſtant !* © He 
1 * begs you will not,“ anſwered the ſerjeant.ũ 
have ſent his lawyer to him, and am going back 
4 * with Mrs. Elliſon this moment; but I beg your 
| * ladyſhip, for his ſake, and for your own Ele, 
| not to go.” * Mrs. Ellifon ! what is Mrs. Ellifon 
* todo?” cries Amelia, I muſt and will go.“ 
* Mrs. Atkinſon then interpoſed, and begged hat 
ſhe would not hurry her ſpirits ; but compoſe her- 
ſelf, and go home to her children; whither ſhe 
would attend her. She comforted her with the 
thoughts, that the captain was in no immediate 
danger, that ſhe could go to him when ſhe would; 
and defired her, to let the ſerjeant return with Mrs. 
_ Elliſon; ' ſaying, ſhe might be of ſervice; and 
that there was much wiſdom, and no kind of ſhame, 
in making uſe of bad people on certain occaſions. 
And who,” cries Amelia, a little come to 
herſelf, * hath done this barbarous action?“ 
One I am aſhamed to name, ' cries the ſerjeant ; 
© indeed, I had always a very different 8 of 
* him; I could not have believed any thing but 
© my own ears and eyes; but Dr. Harriſon 1s the 
© man who hath done the deed.” 
© Dr. Harriſon !* cries Amelia.---* Well th 
© there is an end of all goodneſs in the world. 
© will never have a good opinion of any human be- 
ing more.“ | | 
The ſerjeant begged that he might not be detain- 
ed from the captain ; and that if Amelia pleafed to 
go home, he would wait upon her. Burt ſhe did 
not chuſe to fee Mrs. Elliſon at this time; and after 
a little conſideration, ſhe reſolved to ftay where ſhe 
Was; and Mrs. Atkinſon agreed to go and fetch her 
children to her, it being not many doors diſtant. 
The ſerjeant then departed ; Amelia, in her con- 
fuſion, never having once tought of wiſhing him 
joy on his marriage. AME- 
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I BOOK VIII 
CHAP. I. : 
Being the 2 chapter of the eighth book. — 


E hiſtory muſt now look a little backwards 
to thoſe circumſtances, which led to the ca- 
taſtrophe mentioned at the end of the laſt book. 
When Amelia went out in the morning, ſhe left 
her children to the care of her huſband. In this 
amiable office he had been engaged near an hour; 
and” was-at that very time lying along on the floor; 
and his little things crawling and playing about him, 
when a moſt violent knock was heard at the door; 
and immediately a footman running up ſtairs, ac- 
quainted him, that his lady was taken violently illi 
and carried into Mrs. Chenevix's toy-ſhop. , 
Booth no ſooner heard this account, which was 
delivered with great appearance of haſte and ear- 
neſtneſs, than he leapt ſuddenly from the floor; 
and leaving his children roaring at the news of 
their mother's illneſs, in ſtrict; charge with his 
maid, he ran as faft as his legs could carry him to 
the place; or towards the place rather: for, before 
he arrived at the ſhop, a gentleman ſtopt him full 
butt, crying, Captain, whither ſo faſt ? Booth 
anſwered eagerly, -* Whoever you are, friend, don't 
* aſk me any queſtions now. You muſt pardon 
* me, captain, anſwered the gentleman ; but I 
* © have 
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© have a little buſineſs with your honour In ſhort, 
captain, I have a ſmall warrant here in my pock- 
et againſt your honour, at the ſuit of one Dr. 
* Harriſon.” * You are a bailiff then,“ Tays Booth. 
I am an officer, ſir, anſwered theother. _< Well, 
«© fir, it is in vain to contend,” cries Booth; but 
let me beg you will permit me. only to ſtep to 
Mrs. Chenevix's—I will attend you, upon my 
© honour, wherever you pleaſe; but my wife lies 
* violently ill there.“ O, for that matter,” an- 
ſwered the bailiff, you may ſet your heart at eaſe. 
* Your lady, I hope, is very well. I aſſure you, 
© ſhe is not there; you will excuſe me, captain, 
* theſe are only ſtratagems of war. Bolus and vir- 
tus, quis in a hoſteſs eguirit? Sir, I honour your 
© learning,” cries Booth, and could almoſt kiſs you 
for what you tell me. I aſſure you, I would for- 
give you five hundred arreſts for ſuch a piece of 
* news. Well, ſir, and 'whither am I to go with 
* you ?*---4"O, any where; where your honour 
< pleaſes; cries the bailiff. Then ſuppoſe we go 
to Brown's coffee-hoiiſe,” ſaid the priſoner. '* No,” 
anſwered the bailiff, © that will not do; that's in 
the verge of the court.” © Why then, to the 
© neareſt tavern,* faid Booth. No, not to a ta- 
vern, ' cries the other, that is not a place of ſecu- 
* rity ; and you know, captain, your honour is a 
© ſhy cock; 1 have been after your honour theſe 
three months---Come, fir, you muſt go to my 
© houſe, if you pleaſe,” © With all my heart,” an- 
ſwered Booth, if it be any where hereabouts.“ 
O, it is but ia little ways off,“ replied the bailiff; 
© it is only in Gray*s-Inn-Lane, juſt by almoſt.“ He 
then called n coach, and deſired his priſoner to 
walk in. | , | 
Booth entered the coach without any refiſtance, 
which had he been "inclined to make, he muſt have 
[plainly perceived would have been ineffectual, as 
the bailiff appeared to have ſeveral — 1 
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hand, two of whom, beſide the commander in 
chief, mounted with him into the coach. As Booth 
was à ſweet-tempered man, as well as ſomewhat 
of a philoſopher, he behaved with all the good hy- 
mour imaginable, and, indeed, with more than his 
campanions z | who, however, ſhewed him what 
they call civility, that is, they neither ſtruck him 
bor ſpit in his face. ner i 
Notwithſtanding the pleaſantry which Booth en- 
deavoured to preſerve, he in reality envied every 
labourer whom he ſaw paſs by bim in his way. 
The charms of liberty againſt his will ruſhed on 
his mind; and he could not avoid ſuggeſting to 
himſelf, how much more happy was the pooreſt 
wretch, who without controul could repair to his 
homely habitation, and to his family; compared to 
him, who was thus violently, and yet lawfully torn 
away from the company of his wife and children, 
— their condition, eſpecially that of his Amelia, 
gave his heart many a ſevere and bitter pang. _ 
At length he arrived at the bailiff's manfion, and 
was uſhered into a room, in which were ſeveral 
Booth deſired to be alone; upon which 
the bailiff waited on him up ſtairs, into an apart- 
ment, the windows of which were well fortified 
with iron bars; but the walls had not the leaſt 
outwork raiſed before them; they were, indeed, 
what is generally called naked, the bricks having 
been only covered with a thin plaiſter, which, in 
many places, was mouldered away, | 
The firſt demand made upon Booth was far 
coach-hire, which amounted to two ſhillings, ac- 
cording to the bailiff's account; that being juſt 
double the legal fare. He was then aſked if he 
did not chuſe a bowl of punch; to which, he hav- 
r in the negative, the bailiff replied, 
© Nay, fir, juſt as you pleaſe. I don't aſk you ta 
drink, if you don't chuſe it; but certainly you 
$ know the cuſtom; the houſe is full of prifonces 
3 Cc3 and 
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and I can't afford gentlemen a room to themſelves 
* for 2 ad; -- ax Mun ei 
Booth preſently took this hint, indeed it was a 
retty broad one, and told the bailiff, he ſhould not 


ſcruple to pay him his price; but in fact, he never 


drank unleſs at his meals. As to that, fir,” cries 
the bailiff, it is juſt as your honour pleaſes. I 
« ſcorn to impoſe upon any gentleman in misfor- 
tunes: I wiſh you well out of them for my part. 


© Your honour can take nothing amiſs of me, I 


* only does my duty, what J am bound to do; 
* and as you ſays you don't care to drink any thing, 
© what will you be pleaſed to have for dinner?“ 
Booth then complied in beſpeaking a diſh of 
meat, and told the bailiff, he would drink a bottle 
with' him after dinner. 'He then deſired the fa- 
vour of pen, ink, and paper, and a meſſenger, all 
which were immediately procured him, the bailiff 


ſoldier of the guards, belonging to the ſame com- 
pany with the ſerjeant, and who had known Booth 
at Gibraltar, had ſeeh the arreſt, and heard the 


orders given to the coachman. This fellow acci- 


dentally meeting Atkinſon, had acquainted him 
with the whole affair. e 
At the appearance of Atkinſon, joy immediately 
overſpread the eountenance of Booth. The cere- 


monials which paſt between them are unneceſſary to 
be repeated. Atkinſon was ſoon diſpatched to the 


attorney, and to Mrs. Elliſon, as the reader hath 
before heard from his owti mou tn.... 


Booth now greatly lamented that he had writ to 
his wife. He thought ſhe might have been ac- 


vainted with the affair better by the ſerjeant. 


Booth begged him, however, to do every „ 
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ry power to comfort her, to aſſure her that he was 

n perfect health and good ſpirits, and to leſſen as 
__ as poſſible the concern, which he knew ſhe 
would have at the reading his letter. 

8 ſerjeant, however, as the reader hath ſeen, 

ht kimſelf the firſt account of the arreſt. In- 

gerd the other meſſenger did not arrive till a full 
hour afterwards. This was not owing to any ſlow- 
neſs of his,. but to many previous errands which he 
was to execute before the delivery of the letter: 
or, notwithſtanding the earneſt deſire which the 
bailiff had declared to ſee Booth out of his troubles, 
he had ordered the porter, who was his follower, 
to call upon two or three other bailiffs, and as many 
attornies, to try to load his priſoner with as many 
actions as poſſi poſlible* 


Here the reader may be apt to conclude, that the 
bailiff, inſtead of 2 friend, was really an ene - 


my to Booth; but in fact, he was not ſo. 
His delire was no more than to accumulate bail 
bonds; for the bailiff was reckoned an honeſt and 
ſort of man in his way, and had no more ma- 
ice againſt the bodies in his cultody, than a butcher 
— = to thoſe in his; and e latter when he takes 
his knife in hand, hath — but of the joints 
into which he is to cut the carcaſe; ſo the former, 


when he handles his writ, hath no other deſign but 


to cut out the body into as many bail bonds as poſ- 
ſible, + As to the life of the animal, or the liberty 


of the man, they are thoughts which never ob- 
trude themſelves on either. 


CHAP. II. 
Containing an account of Mr. Booth's fellow ſufferers. 


EF 0 RE we return to Amelia, we mult de- 
tain our reader-a little longer with Mr. Booth, 
in the cuſtody of Mr. we the bailiff, who now 

C 4 in 
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informed: his prifoner, that he was welcome & the 
kberty of the houſe with the other gentlemen. 
Booth afked who thoſe gentlemen were. One 
of them, fir,” ſays Mr. Bondum, is a very great 
« writer or author, as they call him He hath been 
© here theſe five weeks, at the ſuit of a bookſeller, 
for eleyen pound odd money; but he expects to 
* be diſcharged in a day or two: for he hath writ 
out the debt. He is now writing for five or fix 
© bookſellers, and he will get you fometimes, when 
© he fits to it, a matter of fifteen ſhillings 4 day. 
For he is a very good pen, they ſay ; but is apt ta 
be idle, Some days he wont write above five 
hours; but at other times T have known him at it 
* above ſixteen. Ay! cries Booth, Pray what 
F are his productions?- What doth he write?“ 
Why ſometimes,* anſwered Bondum, He writes 
* your hiſtory books for your numbers, and ſome- 
times your verſes, your poems, what do you call 
them? and then again he writes news for your 
news papers.”---* Ay, indeed! he is a moſt extra- 
* ordinary man truly---How doth he get his news 
here?. Why he makes it, as he doth your 
* parliament ſpeeches for your Magazines. He 
reads them to us ſometimes over a bowl of punch. 
. © ---To befure it is all one as if one was in the par- 
* liament houſe---It is about liberty and freedom, 
© and about the conſtitution of England. I ſay 
© nothing for my part: for I will keep my neck 
* out of a halter; but faith he makes it out plainly 
to me, that all matters are not as they ſhould be. 
* I am all for liberty, for my part.“ Is that fo 
* conſiſtent with your calling ?* cries Booth. I 
* thought, my friend, you had lived by deprivin 
men of their liberty.” That's another matter, 
cries the bailiff, * that's all according to law, and in 
the way of bufineſs. To be fure men muſt be 
obliged to Pay their debts, or elſe there would be 
an end of every thing. Booth deſired the bailiff 
: 5 tao 
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to give him his opinion df liberty. Upon which, 
he heſitated' a moment, and then cried our, O, it 
* is a fine thingy it is a very fine thing, and the con- 
c ſtifution-of England.? Booth told him that by the 
old conſtitution of England, he had heard that men 
could not be arreſted for debt; to which the bailiff 


anſwered, that muſt have been in very bad times. 


c Becauſe as why,” ſays he, would it not be the 
* hardeſt thing in the world if a man could not ar- 
3 reſt another for a juſt and lawful debt? beſides, 
$ fir, you muſt be miſtaken ;' for, how could that 
ever be! is not liberty the conſtitution of Eng- 
land? well, and is not the conſtitution, as a 
man may fay,----whereby the conſtitution, that 
is the law and liberty, and all that. 
Booth had a little mercy upon the poor bailiff, 
when he found him rounding in this manner, and 
told him he had made the matter very clear. Booth 
then proceeded to enquire after the other gentlemen, 
his fellows in affliction ; upon which, Bondum ac- 
quainted him that one of the prifoners was a 
fellow. He calls himſelf a gentleman,* ſaid Bon- 
dum; but I am ſure I never ſaw any thing genteel 
* by him. Ina week that he hath been in my 
s houſe, he hath drank only part of one bottle of 
* wine. I intenc to carry him to Newgate within 
* a day or two, if he cannot find bail, which, I 
5 ſuppoſe he will not be able to do: for every body 
* ſays he is an undone man. He hath run out all 
he hath by loſſes in buſineſs, and one way or 
* other; and he hath a wife and feven children.--- 
Here was the whole family here the other day, 
all howling together. I never ſaw ſuch a beg- 
* garly crew; I was almoſt aſhamed to fee them in 
my houſe. I thought they ſeemed fitter for Bride- 
* well than any other place. To be ſure, I do not 
$ reckon him as proper company for ſuch as you, 
* fir; but there is another priſoner in the houſe 
f that I dare ſay you will like very much. He 
| * 1s, 
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© is,” indeed, very much of a gentleman, and ſpends 
his money like one. I have had him only three 
days, and I am afraid he won't ſtay much longer. 
They ſay, indeed, he is a gameſter ; but what is 
that to me or any one, as long as a man ap 
as a gentleman? I always love to ſpeak by people 
as I find. And, in my opinion, he is fit com- 
pany for the greateſt lord in the land; for he 
very good cloaths, and money enough. He 
is not here for debt, but upon a judge's warrant for 
2 an aſſault and battery; for the tipſtaff locks up 
here.“ ; 
_ The bailiff was thus haranguing, when he was 
interrupted by the arrival of the attorney, whom 
the truſty ſerjeant had, with the utmoſt dition, 
found out, and diſpatched to the relief of his diſ- 
treſſed friend; but before we proceed any further 
with the captain, we will return to poor Amelia, for 
whom, conſidering the ſituation in which we left 
ker, the -natured reader may be, perhaps, in 


no ſmall degree ſollicitous. 
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CHAP. III. 


Containing ſome — behaviour in Mrs. El- 
on. 8 


HE ſerjeant being departed to convey Mrs. 
Elliſon to the caprain, his wife went to fetch 
Amelia's children to their mother. 
- Amelia's concern for the diſtreſſes of her huſband 
was aggravated at the ſight of her children. Good 
* Heavens! ſhe cried, © what will, what can be- 
+ come of theſe poor little wretches ! why have I 
produced theſe little creatures only to give them 
da ſhare of poverty and miſery '* At which words 
ſhe 22 erly in her arms, and be- 
dewed them bath with her tears. | 
N ; 4. The 
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The childrens eyes ſoon overflowed as faſt as 
their mother's, though neither of them knew the 
cauſe of her affliftion: The little boy, who was the 
elder, and much the ſharper of the two, imputed 
the agonies of his mother to her illneſs, according 
to the account brought to his father in his preſence. 
When Amelia became acquainted with the child's 


apprehenſions, ſhe ſoon fatisfied him that ſhe was in 


à perfect ſtate of health; at which the little thin 
expreſſed great ſatisfaction, and ſaid, he was glad 
ſhe was well again:---Amelia told him ſhe had not 
been in the leaſt diſordered. Upon which, the in- 
nocent cried out, * La! how can people tell ſuch 
* fibs! a great tall man told my papa you was taken 
very ill at Mrs. ſomebody's ſhop 3 and my poor 
papa preſently ran down ſtairs, I was afraid he 
would have broke his neck to come to you.” 

O the villains,* cries Mrs. Atkinſon, * what a 
+ ſtratagem was here to take away your huſband P * 

Take away ! anſwered the child---< What hath 
any body taken away papa? Sure that naughty 
* fibbing man hath not taken away papa; | 
Amelia begged Mrs. Atkinſon to ſay ſomething 
to her children; for that her ſpirits were over- 
powered. She then threw herſelf .into a chair, and 
gave a full vent to a paſſion almoſt too ſtrong for 
her delicate conſtitution. _ 

The ſcene that followed, during ſome minutes, is 
beyond my power of deſcription: I muſt beg the 
readers hearts to ſuggeſt it to themſelves. The 
children hung on their mother, whom they endea- 
voured in vain to comfort ; as Mrs. Atkinſon did in 
vain attempt to Pacify them, telling them, all would 
be well, and they would ſoon ſee their papa again. 

At length, partly by the perſuaſions of Mrs. At- 
kinſon, partly from conſideration of her little ones, 
and more, perhaps, from the relief which ſhe had 
acquired by her tears, Amelia became a little com- 


ed, © 
= | Nothing 


— 
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Nothing worth notice paſt in this miſerable com- 
pany from this time till the return of Mrs. Elliſon 
from the bailiff s houſe; and to draw out ſcenes of 
wretchedneſs to too great a length, is a taſk very 
unealy to the writer, and for which none but rea- 
ders of a moſt gloomy complexion will think them- 
{clves ever obliged to his labours. 

At length, Mrs. Elliſon arrived, and entered the 
room with an air of gaiety, rather miſbecoming the 
occaſion. When ſhe had ſeated herſelf in a chair, 
the. told Amelia that the captain was very well, and 
in good ſpirits; and that he earneſtly deſired her to 
keep up hers. * Come, madam,” ſaid ſhe, don't 
1 — diſconſolate ; I hope we ſhall ſoon be able to 
get him out of his troubles. The debts, indeed, 
amount to more than I expected; however, ways 
may be found to redeem him, He muſt own 
© himſelf guilty of ſome raſhneſs in going out of the 
6 verge, when he knew to what he was liable ; but 
that is now not to be remedied. If he had fol- 
* lowed my advice, this had not happened but 
© men will be head-ſtrong.” 

A cannot bear this,“ cries Amelia ; > © ſhall I — 
© that beſt of creatures blamed for his tend erneſs 
s to me? 

Well, I will not blame him,* anſwered Mrs. 
Elliſon, * I am fure 1 propoſe nothing but to ſerve 
him: and if you will do as much to ſerve him 

* younſelf, he will not long be a priſoner.” 

Ido,“ cries Amelia; Oh Heavens! is there a 
* thing upon earth. 

Fes, there is a thing upon earth,“ ſaid Mrs. 
Elliſon, and a very eaſy thing too. And yet I 
vill venture my life, you ſtart when I propoſe it. 
And yet when I conſider that you are a woman of 
£ underſtanding, I know not why I ſhould think fo 
for ſure you muſt have too much good ſenſe to im- 

* agine that you can cry your huſband out of pri- 
« ſon. If this would have done, I ſee you have 
. "2 mo 
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0 Hoſt cried your our eyes out already. And yet you k 
may do the dune by a wachte way than f 
* by crying and bawling.“ 
What do you mean, madam l' cries Amelia. 
For my part I cannot gueſs your meaning. 
© Before I tell you then, madam,' anſwered Mrs. 
Elliſon, '* 1 muſt inform you, if you do not Already 
know it, that the captain is charged with actions 
to the amount of near five hundred pound. I am 
« ſure I would willingly be his bail; but 1 know 
my bail would not be taken for chat ſum. Vou 
6 muſt conſider, therefore, madam, what chanee 
yon have of -redeeming him; unleſs you 'chuſe, 
as perhaps ſome wives would, that he thould'lie 
all his lite in priſon.” 
At theſe words, Amelia diſcharged a. ſhower of 
cears, and gave every mark of che moſt frantic 
ri 
" Why there now,” cries Mrs. Elliſon, 0 while 
you will indulge theſe extravagant. paſſions, how 
can you be capable of liſtening to the voice of 
S reaſon? I kn.] I am a fool in concerning my- 
* ſelf thus with the affairs of others. I know the 
< thankleſs office J undertake; and yet I love you 
ſo, my dear Mrs. Booth, that I cannot bear to 
ſee you afflicted, and I would comfort you, if 
« you would ſuffer me. Let me beg you to make 
your mind eaſy; and within theſe two days, I will 
engage to fet your huſband at liberty. of a 
© Harkee, child, only behave. like a woman of 
* ſpirit this evening, and keep your appointment, 
* notwithſtanding what hath happened; and Lam 
© convinced there is one, who hath the power and 
the will to ſerve you.” | 
Mrs. Elliſon ſpoke the latter part of her ſpeech | 
ina whiſper; ſo that Mrs. Atkinſon, who was then 
| d with the children, might not hear her; but 
Amelia anſwered aloud, and ſaid, what appoint- 
ment would you have me keep this evening * 


Nay, 
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DUE Nay, hay, 
Elliſon, 1 wil tell you more another time ; bur 
© come, will you go home? my dinner i is ready by 
this time, and you ſhall dine with me.? 

© Talk not to me of dinners,” cries Amelia. 


6 NM ſtomach is too full already.” 


«N 


ſon, let me beſeech you to 


AME L IA. 
if you have forgot,“ cries Mrs. 


1 FY 


ay, but, dear madam)? anſwered ! Mrs. Elli! 


home with me. 


I do not care, ſays ſhe, whiſpering, * to ſpeak 


5 before ſome folks. 
I have noecret, madam; i in the world, replied 
Amelia aloud, © which I would not communicate 
© to this lady: for I ſhall always acknowledge the 


© higheſt 


« imparted to me.” 


© with obligations. 


obligations to her for the ſeprets ſhe hath 


Madam, ſaid Mrs. Elliſon, I do not interfere 
I am glad the lady hath oblig- 


© ed you ſo much; and I wiſh all people were 
* equally mindful of oblig 


ations. 


I hope I have 


2 omitted no opportunity of endeavouring to oblige 


© Mrs: Booth, as well as I have ſome other folks.“ 
If by other folks, madam, you mean me;” 


cries Mrs. Atkinſon, *© I confeſs, I fincerely believe 


vou intended the ſame obligation to us both: and 
© I have the pleaſure to think it is owing to me 
© that this lady is not as much obliged to you as 1 


© am.? 


voy proteſt, madam, I can hardly gueſs your 


meaning,“ ſaid Mrs. Elliſon. Do you cone th in- 


© tend to affront me, madam ? 
I intend to preſerve innocence and virtue, if it 


be in my power, madam,” anſwered the other. 


And ſure nothing but the moſt eager reſolution 


to deſtroy it, could induce you to mention ſuch an 


« app 


dam, cries Mrs. Ellifon : 
© could not have believed, had it been reported to 


: me by any other.” 


intment at ſuch a time.? 
did not expect this treatment from you, ma- 
Such ingratitude I 


Such 
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such impudence, anſwered Mrs. Atkinſon, 
* muſt exceed, I think, all belief; but when wo- 
© men once abandon that modeſty which is the 
' © characteriſtic of their ſex, they ſeldom ſet any 
£ bounds to their aſſurance.” | 

I could not have believed this to have been in 
© human nature, cries Mrs. Elliſon. Is this the 
-< woman whom 1 have fed, have cloathed, have 
< ſupported? who owes to my charity, and my in- 
« terceſſions, that ſhe is not at this day deſtitute of 
all the neceſſaries of life : 

* Town it all,“ anſwered Mrs. Atkinſon.— And 
I add the favour of a maſquerade ticket to the 
number. Could IT have thought, madam, that 
© you would, before my face, have aſked another 
, Jady to go to the ſame place with the fame man 
hut I aſk your pardon, I impute rather more 
© aſſurance to you than you are miſtreſs of Tou 
© have endeavoured to keep the aſſignation a ſecret 
from me; and it was by mere accident only that I 
* diſcovered it; unleſs there are ſome guardian an- 
« oels, that in general protect innocence and vir- 
tue, though I may ſay I have not always found 
© them fo watchful.” 
Indeed, madam,” faid Mrs. Elliſon, you are 
not worth my anſwer, nor will I ſtay a moment 
longer with ſuch a perſon.---So, Mrs. Booth, you 
© have your choice, madam, whether you will go 
with me, or remain in the company of this lady.“ 

© If fo, madam,” anſwered Mrs. Booth, I ſhall 


© not be long in determining to ſtay where I am.” 


Mrs. Elliſon then, caſting a look of great indig- 
nation at both the ladies, made a ſhort ſpeech full 
of invectives againſt Mrs. Atkinſon, and not with- 
out oblique hints of ingratitude againſt poor Ame- 
lia; after which, ſhe burſt out of the room, and 
out of the houſe; and made haſte to her own 
home, in. a condition of mind, to which fortune 
without guilt cannot, 1 believe, reduce any one. 


Indeed 
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Indeed how much the ſuperiority of miſery is on 
the ſide of wickedneſs, may appear to every rea- 
der who will compare the preſent ſituation of Ame- 
lia, with that of Mrs. Elliſon. - Fortune had: at- 
tacked the former with- almoſt the higheſt degree 
of her malice. . She was involved in a ſcene of moſt 
exquiſite diſtreſs; and her huſband, her principal 
comfort, torn violently from her arms; yet her ſor- 
row, however exquiſite, was all ſoft and tender ; 
nor was ſhe without many conſolations. Her caſe, 
however hard, was not abſolutely deſperate; for 
ſcarce any condition of fortune can be ſo. Art and 
induſtry, chance and friends have often relieved the 
moſt diſtreſt circumſtances, and converted them into 
opulence. In all theſe ſne had hopes on this ſide 
the grave, and 2 virtue and innocence gave 
her 565 ſtrongeſt aſſurances on the other. Whereas, 
in the boſom of Mrs. Elliſon all was ſtorm and tem- 
peſt; anger, revenge, fear, and pride, like ſo 
many raging furies, poſſeſſed her mind, and .tor- 
tured her with diſappointment and ſhame. . Loſs 
of reputation, which is generally irreparable, was 
to be her lot; loſs of friends is of this the certain 
conſequence ; all on this ſide the grave appeared 
dreary and comfortleſs; and endleſs miſery on the 
other, cloſed the gloomy proſpect. | | 

Hence, my worthy reader, conſole thyſelf, that 
however tew of the other good things of life are thy 
lot; the beſt of all things, which is innocence, is 
always within thy own power; and though fortune 
may make thee often unhappy, ſne can never make 
thee completely and irreparably miſerable without 
thy own conſent. | Bac 
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CHAP. IV. 


Containing, among many matters, the exemplary beha= 
viour of Colonel James. 


HEN Mrs. Elliſon was departed, Mrs. 
Atkinſon began to- apply - all her art to 

ſooth and comfort Amelia; but was preſently pre- 
vented by her: I am aſhamed, dear madam,” ſaid 
Amelia, of having indulged my afliction ſo 
much at your expence. The ſuddenneſs of the 
« occaſion is my only excuſe ; for had I had time to 
© ſummon my reſolution to my aſſiſtance, I hope I 
am miſtreſs of more patience than you have hither- | 
to ſeen me exert. I know, madam, in my un- | 
* warrantable exceſſes, 1 have been guilty of many | 
« tranſgreſſions. Firſt, againſt that divine will and | 
| 

| 
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pleaſure, without whoſe permiſſion at leaſt, no hu- 
© man accident can happen; in the next place, ma- 
dam, if any thing can aggravate ſuch a fault, I 
© have tranſgreſſed the laws of friendſhip, as well 
as decency, in throwing upon you ſome part of 
the load of my grief; and again, I have ſinned 
* againſt common ſenſe, which ſhould teach me, | 
* inſtead of weakly and heavily lamenting my miſ- | 
* fortunes, to rouſe all my ſpirits to remove them. | 
* In this light, I am ſhocked at my own folly, and 
* am reſolved to leave my children under your | 
care, and go directly to my huſband. I may | 
* comfort him, I may afliſt him. I may relieve 
* him. There is nothing now too difficult for me 
to undertake.” 
Mrs. Atkinſon greatly approved and compli- 
mented her friend on all the former part of her | 
| ſpeech, except what related to herſelf, on which ſhe 4 
ipoke very civilly, and I believe with great truth ; 
but as to her determination of going to her huſ- | 
band, ſhe endeavoured to diſſuade her, at leaſt ſhe 2 
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begged her to defer it for the preſent, and till the 
ſerjeant returned home. She then reminded Ame- 
lia that it was now paſt five in the afternoon, and 
that ſhe had not taken any refreſhment but a diſh 
of |tea the whole day, and deſired ſhe would give 
her leave-to procure her a chick, or any thing ſhe 
liked better for her dinner. f | 
Amelia thanked her friend, and ſaid, ſhe would 
fit down with her to whatever ſhe pleaſed ; but, 
if I do not eat,“ ſaid ſhe, © I would not have you 
impute it to any thing but want of appetite : for 
I aſſure you all things are equally indifferent to 
me. I am more ſolicitous about theſe poor little 
things, who have not been uſed to faſt ſo long. 
Heaven knows what may hereafter be their fare.” 
Mrs. Atkinſon bid her hope the beſt, and then 
recommended the children to the care of her 
maid. | 
And now arrived a ſervant from Mrs. James, 
with an invitation to Captain Booth and his lady, 
to dine with the colonel the day after the next. This 
a little perplexed Amelia; but after a ſhort conſi- 
deration ſhe diſpatched an anſwer to Mrs. James, 
in which. ſhe conciſely informed her of what had 
happened. N 
The honeſt ſerjeant, who had been on Bis legs 
almoſt the whole day, now returned, and brought 
Amelia a ſhort letter from her huſband ; in which 
he gave her the moſt ſolemn aſſurances of his health 
and ſpirits, and begged her, with great earneſtnels, 
to take care to preſerve her own ; which, if ſhe did, 
he ſaid he had no doubt but that they ſhould ſhortly 
be happy. He added ſomething of hopes from my 
lord, with which Mrs. Ellifon had amuled him; 
and which ſerved only to deſtroy the comfort that 
Amelia received from the reſt of his letter. 
Whilſt Amelia, the ſerjeant and his lady were 
engaged in a cold collation, for which purpoſe a 
cold chicken was procured from the tavern for the 
ladies, 


/ 
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ladies, and two pound of cold beef for the ſer- 
jeant; a violent knocking was heard at the door, 
and preſently afterwards Colonel James entered the 
room. After proper compliments had paſt, the 
colonel told Amelia, that her letter was brought to 
Mrs. James while they were at table, and that on 
her ſhewing it him, he had immediately roſe up, 
made an apology to his company, and took a 
chair to her. He ſpoke to her with great tender- 
neſs on the occaſion, and deſired her to make her- 
ſelf eaſy; aſſuring her, that he would leave no- 
thing in his power undone to ſerve her huſband. 
He then gave her an invitation, in his wife's name, 
to his own houſe, in the moſt preſſing manner. 
Amelia returned him very hearty thanks for all 
his kind offers; but begged to decline that of an 
apart ment in his houſe. She, ſaid, as ſne could not 
leave her children, ſo neither could ſhe think of 
bringing ſuch a trouble with her into his family; 
and though the colonel gave her many aſſurances 
that her children as well as herſelf would be very 
welcome to Mrs. James, and even betook himſelf 
to entreaties, ſhe ſtil] perſiſted obſtinately in her 
refuſal. 

In real truth, Amelia had taken a vaſt affection 
for Mrs. Atkinſon, of the comfort of whoſe com- 
pany ſhe could not bear to be deprived in her diſ- 
treſs; nor to exchange it for that of Mrs. James, 
to whom ſhe had lately conceived no little diſlike, 

The colonel, when he found he could not pre- 
vail with Amelia to accept his invitation, deſiſted 
from any further ſolicitations. He then took a 
bank-bill of fifty pounds from his pocket-book, 
and faid---< You will pardon me, dear madam, if 
I chuſe to impute your refuſal of my houſe, ra- 
© ther to a diſlike of my wife, who I will not pre- 

tend to be the moſt agreeable of women, (all 
men, ' faid he ſighing, have not Captain Booth's 


fortune) than to any averſion or anger to me. 
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* I muſt inſiſt upon it therefore, to make your 
preſent habitation as eaſy to you as poſſible.-- I 
hope, madam, you will not deny me this hap- 
* pineſs; I beg you will honour me with the ac- 
* eeptance of this trifle. He then put the note 
© into her hand, and declared that the honour of 
© touching it was worth a hundred times that ſum.” 

I proteſt, Colonel James,” cried Amelia bluſh- 
ing, I know not what to do or ſay, your good- 
* neſs ſo greatly confounds me. Can I, who am 
* ſo well acquainted with the many great obliga- 
© tions Mr. Booth already hath to your generoſi- 
© ty, conſent that you ſhould add more to a debt 


© we never can pay? 


The colonel ſtopt her ſhort, proteſting that ſhe 
miſplaced the obligation : for that if to confer the 
higheſt happineſs was to oblige, he was obliged to 
her acceptance. And I do aſſure you, madam,” 
faid he, if this trifling ſum, or a much larger, 
can contribute to your eaſe, I ſhall conſider my- 
« ſelf as the happieſt man upon earth, in being able 
to ſupply it; and you, madam, my greateſt bene- 


factor in receiving it. 


Amelia then put the note in her pocket ; and they 
entered into a converſation, in which many civil 
things were ſaid on both ſides ; but what was chiefly 
worth remark was, that Amelia had almoſt her 
huſband conſtantly in her mouth, and the colonel 
never mentioned him: the former ſeemed defirous 
to lay all obligations, as much as poſſible, to the 
account of her huſband ; and the latter endeavour- 
ed with the utmoſt delicacy to inſinuate that her 
happineſs was the main, and indeed only point which 


he had in view. 


Amelia had made no doubt, at the colonel's firſt 
appearance, but that he intended to go directly to 
her huſband. When he dropt therefore a hint of 
his intention to viſit him next morning, ſhe ap- 


peared viſibly. ſhocked at the delay. 


The colonel 


per- 
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perceiving this, ſaid, However inconvenient it 
may be; yet, madam, if it will oblige you, or 
if you deſire it, I will even go to- night. Amelia 
anſwered, * My huſband would be far from deſiring 
to derive any good from your inconvenience ; but 
if you put it to me, I muſt be excuſed for ſay- 
ing, I deſire nothing more in the world than to 
* ſend him ſo great a comfort as I know he will 
receive from the preſence. of ſuch a friend.” 
Then to ſhew you, madam,” .cries the colonel 
that I deſire nothing more in the world than to 
give you pleaſure, I will go to him immediately.” 
Amelia then bethought herſelf of the ſerjeant, 
and told the colonel, his old acquaintance Atkin- 
ſon whom he had known at Gibraltar, was then in 
the houſe, and would conduct him to the place. 
The ſerjeant was immediately called in, paid his 
reſpects to the colonel, and was acknowledged by 
him. They both immediately ſet forward, Amelia 
to the utmoſt of her power preſſing their departure. 
Mrs. Atkinſon now returned to Amelia, and was 
by her acquainted with the colonel's late generoſi- 
ty: for her heart ſo boiled over with gratitude, 
that ſhe could not conceal the ebullition. Amelia 
likewiſe gave her friend a full narrative of the 
colonel's former behaviour and friendſhip to her 
huſband, as well abroad as in England; and ended 
with declaring, that ſhe believed him to be the moſt 
generous man upon earth. | 
Mrs. Atkinſon agreed with Ameha's concluſion, 
and ſaid ſhe was glad to hear there was any ſuch 
man. They then proceeded with the children to 
the tea table, where panegyric, and not ſcandal, 
was the topic of their ' converſation ; and of this 
panegyric the colonel was the ſubject: both the la- 
dies ſeeming to vie with each other in celebrating 


the praiſes of his goodneſs. 
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CHAP. V. 


Comments upon authors. 


TAVING left Amelia in as comfortable a 
ſituation as could poſſibly be expected, her 
immediate diſtreſſes relieved, and her heart filled 
with great hopes from the friendſhip of the co- 
lonel; we will now return to Booth, who, when 
the attorney and ſerjeant had left him, received a 
viſit from that great author of whom honourable 

mention is made in our ſecond chapter. 
Booth, as the reader may be pleaſed to remem- 
ber, was a pretty good maſter of the claſſics : for 
his father, though he deſigned his ſon for the army, 
did not think it neceſſary to breed him up a block- 
head. He did not, perhaps, imagine that a com- 
petent ſhare of Latin and Greek would make his 
fon either a pedant or a coward. He conſidered 
likewiſe, probably, that the life of a ſoldier is in 
eneral a life of idleneſs, and might think that the 
pare hours of an officer in country quarters would 
be as well employed with a book, as in ſauntering 
about the ſtreets, loitering in a coffee-houſe, ſot- 
ting in a tavern, or in laying ſchemes to debauch 
and ruin a ſett of harmleſs ignorant country girls. 
As Booth was therefore what might well be cal- 
led, in this age at leaſt, a man of learning, he be- 
gan to diſcourſe our author on ſubjects of litera- 
ture. I think, fir,* ſays he, that Doctor Swift 
* hath been generally allowed by the critics in this 
* Kingdom, to be the greateſt maſter of humour 
* that ever wrote. Indeed, I allow him to have 
* poſſeſſed moſt admirable talents of this kind; and 
if Rabelais was his maſter, I think he proves the 
truth of the common Greek proverb— That the 
* ſcholar is often ſuperior to the maſter. As to 
* Cervantes, I do not think we can make any juſt 
com- 
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« compariſon ; for though Mr. Pope compliments 
him with ſometimes taking Cervantes' ſerious 
air.“ I remember the paſſage,” cries the author: 


Oh thou, whatever title pleaſe thine ear, 
Dean, Drapier, Bickerſtaff or Gulliver; 
Whether you take Cervantes' ſerious air, 
Or laugh and ſhake in Rabelais' eaſy chair. 


Lou are right, fir,* ſaid Booth; * but though I 
* ſhould agree that the doctor hath ſometimes con- 
« deſcended to imitate Rabelais, IJ do not remem- 
© ber to have ſeen in his works the leaſt attempt in 
© the manner of Cervantes. But there is one in 
his own way, and whom I am convinced he 
ſtudied above all others -— You gueſs, I believe, 
I am going to name Lucian. This author, I ſay, 
I am convinced he followed : but I think he fol- 
lowed him at a diſtance; as, to ſay the truth, 
every other writer of this kind hath done in my 
opinion: for none, I think, hath yet equalled 
him. I agree, indeed, entirely with Mr. Moyle 
in his diſcourſe on the age of the Philopatris, 
when he gives him the epithet of the incompa- 
rable Lucian; and incamparable, I believe, he 
will remain as long as the language in which he. 
wrote ſhall endure. What an inimitable piece of 
humour is his Cock. I remember it very well,” 
cries the author, his ſtory of a Cock and a Bull 
is excellent.* Booth ſtared at this, and aſked the 
author what he meant by the Bull? © Nay,” an- 
ſwered he, I don't know very well upon my ſoul. 
It is a long time ſince I read him. I learat hini 
© all over at ſchool, I have not read him much 
* ſince, And pray, ſir, ſaid he, how do you like 
© his Pharſalia? don't you think Mr. Rowe's 
< tranſlation a very fine one ?? Booth replied, © I 
believe we are talking of different authors. The 
Pharſalia which Mr. Rowe tranſlated was written 

So *b 
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* by Lucan; but I have been ſpeaking of Lucian, 
© a Greek writer, and, in my opinion, the greateſt 
© in the humorous way, that ever the world pro- 
* duced.* Ay l' cries the author, he was in- 
* deed fo, a very excellent writer indeed. I fancy 
a tranſlation of him would ſell very well.“ I 
© do not know, indeed,“ cries Booth. * A good 
* tranſlation of him would be a valuable book. I 
* have ſeen a wretched one publiſhed by Mr. Dry. 
den, but tranſlated by others, who in many places 
have miſunderſtood Lucian's meaning, and have 
* no where preſerved the ſpirit of the original.” 
+ That is great pity,” ſays the author. Pray, fir, 
is he well tranſlated into French ?? Booth an- 
ſwered, he could not tell; but that he doubted 
it very much, having never ſeen a good verſion into 
that language, out of the Greek. To confeſs the 
* truth, I believe,” ſaid he, the French tranſlators 
have generally conſulted the Latin only; which, 
jn ſome of the few Greek writers I have read, 
* i3 intolerably bad. And as the Engliſh tranſla- 
* tors, for the moſt part, purſue the French, we may 
* eaſily gueſs, what ſpirit thoſe copies of bad copies 
* mult preſerve of the original.” 

* Egad, you are a ſhrewd gueſſer,* cries the au- 
thor. *© I am glad the bookſellers have not your 
* ſagacity. But how ſhould it be otherwiſe, conſi- 
+ dering the price they pay by the ſheet? the 
Greek, you will allow, is a hard language; and 
© there are few gentlemen that write, who can read 
it without a good lexicon, Now, fir, if we were 
© to afford time to find out the true meaning of 
* words, a gentleman would not get bread and 
© cheeſe by his work. If one was to be paid, in- 
© deed, as Mr. Pope was for his Homer.---Pray, 
ſir, don't you think that the beſt tranſlation in the 
* world ?? | 

Indeed, fir, cries Booth, I think, though it 
* js certainly a noble paraphraſe, and of itſelf a fine 

poem. 
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poem, yet, in ſome places, it is no tranſlation at 
all. In the very beginning, for inftance, he hath 
not rendered the true force of the author. Ho- 
mer invokes his Muſe in the five firſt lines of the 
« lliad; and, at the end of the fifth, he gives his 
s reaſon ; , | 


Aids d“ irexside Bens, 


For all theſe things,“ ſays he, were brought 
about by the decree of Jupiter ; and, therefore, 
he ſuppoſes their true ſources are known only to 
the deities. Now, the tranſlation takes no more 
notice of the AE, than if no ſuch word had been 
there.“ 

Very poſſibly,“ anſwered the author; * it is a 
long time fince I read the original, Perhaps, 
* then, he followed the French tranſlations. I ob- 
* ſerve, indeed, he talks much in the notes of Ma- 
dam Dacier, and Monſieur Euſtathius. 

Booth had now received conviction enough of 
his friend's knowledge of the Greek language ; 
without attempting, therefore, to ſet him right, he 
made a ſudden tranſition to the Latin. Pray, fir, 
ſaid he, as you have mentioned Rowe's tranſlation 
of the Pharſalia, do you remember, how he hath 
rendered that paſſage in the character of Cato? 


r 


A Peneriſque buic maximus uſus 
Progenies; urbi Pater eft, urbique Maritus. 


© For I apprehend that paſſage is generally miſun- 
s derttood. | 9 F 
I really do not remember,“ anſwered the au- 
* thor, —* Pray, fir, what do you take to be the 
meaning? 
* I apprehend, fir,* replied Booth, that, by 


theſe words, Urbi Pater eſt, Urbique Maritus, Cato 
[4 1 8 
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* 15 repreſented as the father and huſband to the 
+ city of Rome.” 

Very true, ſir,* cries the author, very fine, 
* indeed. Not only the father of his country, but 
the huſband too; very noble, truly.” | 

Pardon me, fir,” cries Booth, I do not con- 
* ceive that to have been Lucan's meaning. If 
you pleaſe to obſerve the context: Lucan having 
* commended the temperance of Cato, in the in- 
* ſtances of diet and clothes, proceeds to venereal 
* pleaſures ; of which, ſays the poet, his principal 
* uſe was pracreation: then he adds, Urti pater 
* et, Urbique Maritus, that he became a ſather and 
a huſband, for the ſake only of the city.” 

* Upon my word, that's true,“ cries the author, 
© I did not think of it. It is much finer than the 
* other.-Urbis Pater eſt—what is the other ?--- 
* ay---Urbis Maritus.---It is certainly as you ſay, 
© ts. | 

Booth was, by this, pretty well ſatisfied of the 
author's profound learning; however, he was wil- 
ling to try him a little turther. He aſked him, 
therefore, what was his opinion of Lucan in gene- 
ral, and in what claſs of writers he ranked him. 

The author ſtared a little at this queſtion ; and 
after ſome heſitation, anſwered, * Certainly, fir, I 
think he is a fine writer, and a very great poet.” 

IJ am very much of the ſame opinion, cries 
Booth; but where do you claſs him, next to what 
poet do you place him? 

Let me ſee,” cries the author, where do I claſs 
* him! next to whom do I place him!---Ay !--- 
* why !---why, pray, where do you yourſelf place 
© him? 

Why, ſurely,” cries Booth, if he is not to be 
placed in the firſt rank, with Homer, and Virgil, 
and Milton---I think clearly, he is at the head 
© of the ſecond; before either Statius, or Silius Ita- 
* licus,---Though I allow to each of theſe their 
| merits; 
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< merits; but, perhaps, an epic poem was beyond 
* the genius of either. I own I have often thought, 
if .Statius had ventured no farther than Ovid or 
« Claudian, he would have ſucceeded better: for 
his Sylve are, in my opinion, much better than 
© his Thebais.” | 

I believe I was of the ſame opinion formerly,” 
ſaid the author. 

And for what reaſon have you altered it ?* cries 
Booth. 

© I have not altered it,* anſwered the author; 
* bur, to tell you the truth, I have not any opi- 
nion at all about theſe matters at preſent. I do 
not trouble my head much wich poetry : for there 
is no encouragement to ſuch ſtudies in this age. 
It is true, indeed, I have now and then wrote a 
poem or two for the Magazines; but I never 
intend to write any more : for a gentleman is not 
paid for his time. A ſheet is a ſheet with the 
bookſellers ; and, whether it be in proſe or verſe, 
they make no difference ; though certainly there 
is as much difference to a gentleman in the work, 
as there is to a taylor, between making a plain 
and a laced ſuit. Rhimes are difficult things; 
they are ſtubborn things, fir. I have been ſome- 
times longer in tagging a couplet, than I have 
been in writing a ſpeech on the {ide of the oppo- 
* ſition, which hath been read with great applauſe 
* all over the kingdom.” | 

* I am glad you are pleaſed to confirm that,” 
cries Booth: for I proteſt, it was an entite ſecret 
to me till this day, I was ſo perfectly ignorant, 
that I thought the ſpeeches, publiſhed in the Ma- 
6 2 were really made by the members them- 
ſelves.“ 

* Some of them, and I believe I may, without 
* vanity, ſay, the beſt, cries the author, are all 
the production of my own pen; but, I believe, 
J ſhall leaye it off ſoon, unleſs a ſheet of ſpeech 
X « will 
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vill fetch more than it does at preſent. In truth, 
* the romance writing is the only branch of our 
* buſineſs now, that is worth following. Goods of 
that ſort have had ſo much ſucceſs lately in the 
market, that a bookſeller ſcarce cares what he 
© bids for them. And it is certainly the eaſieſt work 
< in the world; you may write it almoſt as faſt as 
© you can ſet pen to paper; and if you interlard 
© jt with a little ſcandal, a little abuſe on ſome liv- 
ing characters of note, you cannot fail of ſuc- 
© ceſs.” 

* Upon my word, fir,” cries Booth, © you have 
greatly inſtructed me. I could not have im- 
* agined, there had been ſo much regularity in the 
© trade of writing, as you are pleaſed to mention; 
* by what I can perceive, the pen and ink is likely 
to become the ſtaple commodity of the king- 
dom.“ 

* Alas! fir,” anſwered the author, it is over- 
ſtocked.- -The market is over-ſtocked. There 
© is no encouragement to merit, no patrons. I 
* have been theſe five years ſoliciting a ſubſcription 
* for my new tranſlation of Ovid's Metamorpho- 
© ſes, with notes explanatory, hiſtorical, and cri- 
£ tical; and I have ſcarce collected five hundred 
© names yet.” 

The mention of this tranſlation a little ſurpriſed 
Booth ; not only as the author had juſt declared 
His intentions to forſake the tuneful muſes ; but 
for ſome other reaſons, which he had collected from 
his converſation with our author, he little expected 
to hear of a propoſal to tranſlate any of the Latin 
poets. He proceeded, therefore, to catechiſe him 
a little farther ; and by his anſwers was fully ſatiſ- 
fied, that he had the very ſame acquaintance with 
Ovid, that he had appeared to have with Lucan. 
The author then pulled out a bundle of papers, 


containing propoſals for his ſubſcription, and re- 
ceipts; and addreſſing himſelf to Booth, ſaid, 


* Though 
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„Though the place in which we meet, fir, is an 
© improper place to ſolicit favours of this kind; 
« yet, perhaps, it may be in your power to ſerve 
me, if you will charge your pockets with ſome 
* of theſe.” Booth was juſt offering at an excuſe, 
when the bailiff introduced Colonel James, and the 
ſerjeant. 

The unexpected viſit of a beloved friend to a 
man in affliction, eſpecially in Mr. Booth's ſitua- 
tion, is a comfort which can ſcarce be equalled ; 
not barely from the hopes of relief, or redreſs, by 
his aſſiſtance; but, as it is an evidence of ſincere 
_ friendſhip, which ſcarce admits of any doubt or 
ſuſpicion. Such an inſtance doth, indeed, make a 
man amends for all ordinary troubles and diſtreſſes; 
and we ought to think ourſelves gainers, by hav- 
ing had ſuch an opportunity of diſcovering, that 
we are poſſeſſed of one of the moſt valuable of all 
human poſſeſſions. 

Booth was fo tranſported at the fight of the co- 
tonel, that he dropt the propoſals which the author 
had put into his hand, and burſt forth into the 
higheſt profeſſions of gratitude to his friend, who 
behaved very properly on his fide, and ſaid every 
thing which became the mouth of a friend on the 
occaſion. | 

It is true, indeed, he ſeemed not moved equally, 
either with Booth or the ſerjeant; both whoſe 
eyes watered at the ſcene. In truth, the colonel, 
though a very generous man, had not the leatt 

ain of tenderneſs in his diſpoſition. His mind 
was formed of thoſe firm materials, of which na- 
ture formerly hammered out the ſtoic, and upon 
which, the ſorrows of no man living could make 
an impreſſion. A man of this temper, who doth 
not much value danger, will fight for the perſon he 
calls his friend ; and the man that hath but little 
value for his money will give it him; but ſuch 


friendſhip is never to be abſolutely depended on: 


for 
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for whenever the favourite paſſion interpoſes with 
it, it is ſure to ſubſide and vaniſh into air. 
Whereas, the man, whoſe tender diſpoſition really 
feels the miſeries of another, will endeavour to 
relieve them for his own ſake; and, in ſuch a 
mind, friendſhip will often get the ſuperiority ovet 
every other paſſion, 

But from whatever motive it ſprung, the colo- 
nel's behaviour to Booth ſeemed truly amiable ; 
and ſo 1t appeared to the author, who took the firſt 
occaſion to applaud it in a very florid oration ; which 
the reader, when he recollects that he was a ſpeech- 
maker by profeſſion, will not be ſurpriſed at; nor, 
perhaps, will be much more ſurpriſed, that he 
ſoon after took an occaſion of clapping a propoſal 
into the colonel's hands; holding at the ſame time 
a receipt very viſible in his own. 

The colonel received both, and gave the au- 
thor a guinea in exchange, which was double the 
ſum mentioned in the receipt ; for which the au- 
thor made a low bow, and very politely took his 
leave, ſaying, © I ſuppoſe, gentlemen, you may 
have ſome private buſineſs together; I heartily 
wiſh a ſpeedy end to your confinement ; and I 
congratulate you on the poſſeſſing ſo great, ſo 
noble, and fo generous a friend.” 
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Which inclines rather to ſatire than panegyric. 


HE colonel had the curioſity to aſk Booth 

the name of the gentleman, who, in the 
vulgar language, had ſtruck, or taken him in for a 
. guinea, with ſo much eaſe and dexterity. Booth 
anſwered, he did not know his name; all that he 
knew of him was, that he was the moſt impudent 
and illiterate fellow he had ever ſeen; and that, 
by his own account, he was the author of moſt * 
| tne 
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the wonderful productions of the age. Per- 
c haps,” ſaid he, it may look uncharitable in me, 
to blame you for your generoſity; but I am con- 
« yinced the fellow hath not the leaſt merit or ca- 
« pacity z and you have ſubſcribed to the moſt hor- 
« rid traſh that ever was publiſhed.” 

© I care not a farthing what he publiſhes,” cries 
the colonel. © Heaven forbid, I ſhould be obliged 
to read half the nonſenſe I have ſubſcribed to.“ 
But, don't you think,“ ſaid Booth, that by 
ſuch indiſcriminate encouragement of authors, 
you do a real miſchief to the ſociety ? by propa- 
gating the ſubſcriptions of ſuch fellows, people 
are tired out, and with-hold their contributions 
to men of real merit; and, at the ſame time, 
you are contributing to fill the world, not only 
with nonſenſe, but with all the ſcurrility, inde- 
cency, and profaneneſs with which the age 
abounds; and with which all bad writers ſupply 
the defect of genius.” 
* Pugh!” cries the colonel, © I never conſider 
theſe matters. Good or bad, it is all one to me; 
but there's an acquaintance of mine, and a man 
of great wit too, that thinks the worſt the beſt, 
as they are the ſureſt to make him laugh.” 
* I aſk pardon, fir,” ſays the ſerjeant; but I 
wiſh your honour would conſider your own af- 
fairs a little; for it grows late in the evening.” 
* The ſerjeant ſays true,“ anſwered the colonel, 
What 1s it you intend to do ?? 
* Faith, colonel, I know not what I ſhall do. 
My affairs ſeem fo irreparable, that I have been 
driving them, as much as poſſibly I could, from 
my mind. If I was to ſuffer alone, I think, I 
could bear them with ſome philoſophy ; but when 
I conſider who are to be the ſharers in my for- 
tune—the deareſt of children ; and the belt, the 
worthieſt, and the nobleſt of women. Pardon 
me, my dear friend, theſe ſenſations are above 
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me, they convert me into a woman; they drive 
me to deſpair, to madneſs,” 
The colonel adviſed him to command himſelf, 
and told him, this was not the way to retrieve his 
fortune. As to me, my dear Booth,” ſaid he, 
© you know, you may command me as far as is 
really within my power.” 
Booth anſwered eagerly, that he was ſo far from 
expecting any more favours from the colonel, that 
he had reſolved not to let him know any thing of 
his misfortune, © No, my dear friend, cries he, 
1 am too much obliged to you already ;* and 
then burſt into many fervent expreſſions of grati- 
tude; till the colonel himſelf ſtopt him, and beg- 
ed him to give an account of the debt or debts, 
= which he was detained in that horrid place. 

Booth anſwered, he could not be very exact; 
but he feared it was upwards of four hundred 

unds. 

It is but three hundred pounds, indeed, fir,” 
cries the ſerjeant; if you can raiſe three hundred 
pounds you are a free man this moment,” 

Booth, who did not apprehend the generous 
meaning of the ſerjeant, as well as, I believe, the 
reader will, anſwered, he was miſtaken; that he 
had computed his debts, and they amounted to up- 
wards of four hundred pounds ; nay, that the bai- 
Iiff had ſhewn him writs for above that ſum. 

Whether your debts are three or four hundred,” 
cries the colonel, the preſent buſineſs is to give 
bail only; and then you will have ſome time to 
© try your friends. I think you might get a com- 
«* pany abroad; and then I would advance the 
* money on the ſecurity of half your pay: and, 
© in the mean time, I will be one of your bail with 
© all my heart.” 


. - Whilſt Booth poured forth his gratitude for all 
this kindneſs, the ſerjeant ran down ſtairs for the 


bailiff; 
2 


bailiffz and ſhortly after returned with him into 
the room. 

The bailif, being informed that the colonel of. 
fered to be bail 1 his priſoner, anſwered a lifle 
ſurly, Well, fir, and who will be the other? you 
know, I ſuppoſe, there mult be two; and I muſt 
© have: time to enquire after them,” 

The colonel replied. I believe, fir, I am well 
known to, be reſponſible for a much larger ſym 
than your demand on this gentleman. but-if 

« your forms require two, I ſuppoſe, the ſerjeant 
© here will do for the other.“ 

I don't, know the {erjeant, nor you, either, r, 
cries Bondum ; and if you JON. yourſelves, 
* bail for the gentleman, I'mu 

« quire after you.” - 
© You need very little time to enquire after me,” 


lays the colonel ; for I can ſend for ſeveral of 
© the N, whom 1 ſuppoſe you know, to ſatisfy 


£ 


you; © but conſider it is very late,* 

. Les, ſir,” anſwered. Bondum, do conſider, 

; it is 100 late for the San to be bailed to- 
night. | 

What do you mean by too late P cries ihe co: 
lon el. 


* I mean, tic. that I muſt ſearch the office, 124 | 


* that is now ſhut up: for if my lord mayor an 
the court of aldermen would be bound for him 
I would hot diſcharge him, till I had ſearched 
the office.” 

How, fir,” cries the colonel, hath the law of 

* England no more regard for the liberty of the 
* ſubject, than to ſuffer ſuch fellows as you to de- 
* tain, a man in cuſtody for debt, when: he can 

give undeniable ſecurity ?* 

Don't fellow me, ſaid the bailiff, L am as good 
© a fellow as yourſelf, I believe, though you have 
© that ribbond ' in your a there.“, 
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Do you kow who you ate ſpeaking'to ?” ſaid 
the ſerjeant. Do you know you are talking to a 
© colonel of the army?” | * 
What's a colonel of the army to me P— cries 
the bailiff, * 1 have had as good as he in my euſ- 
— 10 tr andere 
And a member of parliament'——cries the 
ſerjeant. „ e 
Is the gentleman a member of parliament ?— 
Well, and what harm have I ſaid— am ſure l 
meant no harm, and if his honour is offended, I 
< aſk his pardon; to be ſure his honour muſt know 
that the ſheriff is anſwerable for all the writs in 
the office, though they were never fo many, and 
© I am anſwerable to the ſheriff, I am, fure the 
captain can't ſay that I have ſhewn him any man- 
* ner of incivility ſince he hath, been here. — And 
© I hope, honoutable fir,” cries de turningato the 
colonel, © you don't take any thing amiſs that I ſaid, 
or meant by way of diſreſpect, or any ſuch mat- 
© ter, I did not, indeed, as the gentleman here 
« fays, know who I was ſpeaking to; but I did 
not lay any thing uncivil as I know of, and I hope 
no offerice.? © Fates er 
The colonel was more eaſily pacified than might 
have been expected, and told the bailiff that if it 
was againſt the rules of law to diſcharge Mr. Booth 
that evening, he muſt be contented. He then ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to his friend, and began to pre- 
ſcribe comfort and patience to him; ſaying he muſt 
reſt ſatisfied with his confinement that night, and 
the next morning he promiſed to viſit him again. 
Booth anſwered, that as for himſelf, the lying 
one night in any place was very little worth his re- 
gard. You asd I, my dear friend, have both 
+ ſpent our evening in a worſe ſituation than I ſhall 
in this houfe. All my concern is for my poor 
Amelia, whoſe ſufferings on account of my ab- 
ſence I know, and I feel with unſpeakable ten- 
. | derneſs. 
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* derneſs, Could I be aſſured ſhe was tolerably 
d eaſy, Aer ere THRns OL A 
« dung | 1 ren 
1 af no densern on brubsbunt“ Mid 
the we þ +] will wait on her myſelf; chough I 
© break an engagement for that purpoſe,” and will 
give her ſuch aſſurances as 1 am convinced will 
< make her perfectly eaſy. Oni 1 of 180) bs ? 
Booth e ed his friend, and 'ovet 
him, paid his acknowledgment with tears, for all 
his goodneſs. In words; indeed; he was not able 
to him; for tude joining with his other 
pals: N c 0 him, and en his ter” 


| * lever onal; in which nothithe paſt worth 
recounting, the colonel bid his friend good. night: 
and leaving the ſerjeanit with Wed made the Tait 
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vH E colonel Sund [Amie fitting very Rofl 
{olate with Mrs. Atkinſon. He entered the 
roh wich an ait of great gaiety, aſſured Amelia 
that her huſband was perfectly well, and that he 
hoped the next day he would again be with her. 
Amelia was a little comforted àt this account; 
and vented many grateful expreſſions to the colonel; 
for his unparalleled friendſhip, as ſhe was pleafed 
to call it. She could not, however, he 7 
way ſoon after to a ſigh; at the thoughts of her bug 
band's bondage, and deelared that night would be 
the longeſt ſhe had-ever known. | 
* This lady, madam,” cries bs <oſehed; N wont 
endeavour to make it ſhorter. And if you wil! 
give me leave, 1 will join in the fame <hfeavour.” 
Then after fone more corifulatory fpecelits, the co- 
Ee 3 lonel 
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lonel arte mpted to give a gay turn to the diſcourſe; 
and aid, I was engaged to have ſpent this even- 
« ing diſagreeably at Ranelagh, with a ſett of com- 
pany I did not like. How vaſtly am I obliged 
f to you, dear Mrs. Booth, that 1 paſs, it ſo infi- 
fl * nitely more to my ſatisfaction |* 

Indeed, colonel,” ſaid Amelia, I am convinc- 
c ed that to a mind ſo rightly turned as yours, 
*. there muſt be a much ſweeter reliſn in the higheſt 
c offices of friendſhip, than in any pleaſures Which 
6 che ayeſt public places can afford. 

Ipon my word, tnadam,”.. ſaid, the colonel, 
c "You now. do me more than ale. J have, and 
always had the utmoſt indifference for ſuch plea- 
ſures. Indeed, 1 hardly allow them worthy of 

that name, or if they are ſo at all, it is in a 
c low degree. In my opinion, the higheft friend- 
« ſhip muſt always lead us to the highelt pleaſure.” 

Here Amelia entered into a long diſſertation on 
friendſhip, in which ſhe pointed ſeveral times direct- 
ly at the colonel as the hero of her tale. 

The colonel highly applauded all her ſentiments ; 
and when he could not avoid taking the compliment 
te. himſelf, he received it with 'a moſt reff 
bow. He. then tried his hand likewiſe at deſcrip- 

on, in which he found means to repay all Ame- 
ny s panegyric'in kind. This, though he did with 
all poſſible delicacy, yet a curious obſerver might 
have been apt to juſpect that it was chiefly on her 
account that. the colonel had avoided the maſque- 


rade. 

In Acgurtes of this kind they paſt the: evening, 
till it was very late, the colonel never offering to ſtir 
from his chair before the clock had ſtruck one; 
when he thought, perhaps, that decency obliged him 
to take his leave. 
7 Fg ſoon as. he was gone, Mrs. Atkinſon faid to 

Booth, I think, madam, you told me this 


' * aterngony. that the colonel was married. 
10 a Amelia 


. — * 


1 f 
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Amelia anfeeced; as ©: 

* Lthink, on eg *. Mas Adkinkon, 
© you was acquainted the colonel's lady 
Amelia anſwered, that ſhe had doen. eh. 

intimate with her abroad. A 
< Is ſhe, young, and; handſome,” aid N 
c 'fon,. © In ſhort, Pray, was it a mate 
convenience? „. 
189 e e e * love, the believed, 
qa his 6d e: for chat the lady had little or * 
ortune. 


AI am very glad to hear i it.“ ſaid Mrs. . 


© For I am ſure. the colonel is in love with ſome 


body. I think, I never ſawv a more luſcious pic- 
6 ture of love 4 5 than that high 15 n 
„do give us, as the portraiture rien Re 
P (HORN indeed, 6b Pylades and e 
* mon and Pythias, and other great NN -of 
old; nay, I ſometimes flatter myſelf that Lam 
$ capable of being a friend myſelf ; but as for that 
« fHige, ſoft, tender, delicate paſſion, Which he was 
< * Pleaſe d. to deſeribe, 1,am,,convigced,, . muſt 

go a he and a ſhe tg the compolitioa.?,, gs GRAN Tal 
. * Upon my word, my dear, you, are Ar en,” 
cries Amelia. If you had known the friendſhip 
which hath always ſubſiſted between the colonel 
© and my huſband, you would not imagine it pol: 
* ſible for any deſcription to exceed it. Nay, I 
q think his. beha bavigur this e n ene 
* convince you.“ v1 W 
.. * I,own what. he hath. done, to-day bath on 
* merit,” ſaid Mrs. Atkinſon; * and yet from what 
he hath ſaid to-night You will pardon me, 
dear madam ; perhaps I am too quick · ſighted in 
* my obſervations, nay, I am afraid I am even im- 
pertinent. 

* Fie! upon it,“ cries Amelia, how can you talk 


in that ſtrain ? do you imagine FexpeRt ceremony? 
| E e 3 * —Pray 
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2 — Pray ſpeak what you 1 think with the _ 


© freedom.” 
Pid he not then, Kidd Mis. Atkinſon; < 
the words; fh e wort,” te 


„that once? did he not make uſe of an ſ- 
«* fon which might have beceme the mouth of 
© Oroondates himſelf ?——If'T remember, the 
werds were theſe, That had he been Alexan- 
« der the Great, he ſhould have thought it more 


4" glory to have wiped off a * 
e, e e ove dae ty 
«© worlds 
Did he. ſay fo?! cries Amelia 1 think. 
+ he did ſuy Jomething like it; but my thoughts 
« were de full of ny uſkanichar J took lirtle e- 
Htice. But what wonld-you'infer from what he 
© ſaid? I you! don't ale, he is in loveowirh, 
© mel“ * 10 1 
* 4 . not think ſo himſelf, ned 
Mrs. Atkinſon, © though when he mentioned the 
bright eyes of Statira, he fixed. his own eyes on 
yours witk the moſt languiſhing air Lever beheld.” 
Amelia was going to — when the ſerjeant 
arrived, and then he immediately fell to iring 
after her hüſband ; and received ſuch ſatisfactory 
anſwers to all her many queſtions concerning him, 
that ſhe expreſſed great pleaſure. Theſe ideas 5 
ſſeſſed her mind, 1 without once caſtin 
oughts on any e other matters, ſhe took her Fr 
of the ſerjeaft and his lady, and repaired to bed'to 
ber children, in a room which Mrs. Atkinſon had 
»vided her in the fame houſe; where N will at 


nt wiſh der 2 hood night. 
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CHAP, VIII. 
Cuonſſting of grave matters. 


HILE innocence and chearful hope, in 

ſpite of the malice of fortune, cloſed the 
eyes of the gentle Amelia, on her homely bed, and 
ſhe enjoyed a ſweet and profound fleep; the colo- 
nel lay reſtleſs all night on his down: his mind was 
affocted with a kind of ague fit; ſometimęs ſcorch- 
ed up with flaming deſires, and again chilled wich 
the coldeſt deſpair. 

There is a time, I think, according to one of 
our poets, When luſt and envy ſleep. This, I ſup+ 
poſe, is when they are well gorged with the food 
— moſt delight in; but while either of theſe are 

ungry, 2 | 


Nor poppy, nor Mandragora, 
Nor all the drouſy ſyrups of the eaſt 
Will ever medicine them to ſlumber.) 


The colonel was, at preſent, unhappily torment- 
ed by both theſe fiends. His laſt evening's conver- 
ſation with Amelia had done his buſineſs effectually. 
The many kind words ſhe had ſpoken to him, the 
many kind looks ſhe had given him, as being, 
concetved, the friend and preſerver of her hut: 
band, had made an entire conqueſt of his heart, 
Thus, the very love which ſhe bore him, as the 
perſon to whom her little family were to owe 
their preſervation and happineſs, inſpired him with 
thoughts of ſinking them all in the loweſt abyſs of 
ruin and miſery; and while ſhe ſmiled with all her 
ſweetneſs on the ſuppoſed friend of her huſband, ſhe 
was converting that friend into his. moſt bitter 


enemy, « * +.4q+ 
S404 Ee 4 Friend- 
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Friendſhip, take heed; if woman interfere, 

Be ſure the hour of thy deſtruction's near. 
Theſe are the lines of Vanbrugh; and the ſenti- 
ment is better than the poetry. To ſay the * 
as a handſome wife is the cauſe and cement o 
many falſe friendſhips, ſne is often too liable to de- 
ſtroy the real ones. „ St. 
* Thus the object of the colonel's luſt very plain- 
ly appears; but the object of his envy may be more 
Gen to diſcover. Nature and fortune had ſeem- 
ed to ſtrive with a kind of rivalſhip, which ſhould 
beſtow moſt on the colonel. | The former had given 
him perſon, parts, and conſtitution, in all which 
he was ſuperior to almoſt every other man. The 
latter had given him rank in life, and riches, both 
in a very eminent degree. Whom then ſhould this 
happy man envy ? here, leſt ambition ſhould miſlead 
the reader to ſearch the palaces of the great, we 
will direct him at once to Gray's-Inn- Lane; where 
in a miſerable bed, in a miſerable room, he will ſee 
a miſerable broken lieutenant, in a miſerable con- 
dition, with ſeveral heavy debts on his back, and 
without a penny in his pocket. This, and no other, 
was the object of the colonel's envy. And why? 
becauſe this wretch was poſſeſſed of the affections 
of a poor little lamb; which all the vaſt flocks 
that were within the power and reach of the colo- 
nel, could not prevent that glutton's longing for. 
And ſure this image of the lamb is not improperly 
adduced on this occaſion: for what was the colo- 
nel's deſire but to lead this poor lamb, as it were, 
to the ſlaughter, in order to purchaſe a feaſt of a 
few days by her final deſtruction, and to tear her 
away from the arms of one where ſhe was ſure of 
being fondled and careſſed all the days of her 

"ps 
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While the colonel was agitated with theſe 
thoughts, his greateſt comfort was, that Amelia 
and Booth were now ſeparated, and his greateſt 
terror was of their coming; again together. From 
wiſhes therefore he began to meditate deſigns; and 
ſo far was he from any intention of procùring the 
liberty of his friend, that he began to form ſchemes 
of prolonging his confinement, till he could pro- 
cure ſome means of ſending him away far from 
her; in which caſe he doubted not but of ſucceed- 
ing in all he deſired. 5 a L 0507 099 | 
He was forming this plan in his mind, when a 
ſervant informed him, that one ferjeant Atkinſon 
deſired to ſpeak with his honour. The ſerjeant was 
immediately admitted, and acquainted the colonel, 
that if he pleaſed to go and become bail for Mr. 
Booth, another unexceptionable houſe · keeper would 
be there to join with him. This perſon the ſerjeant 
had procured that morning, and had, by leave of 
his wife, given him a bond of indemnification for 
the purp at /*: | 3 
The colonel did not ſeem ſo elated with this news 
as Atkinſon expected. On the contrary, inſtead of 
making a direct anſwer to what Atkinſon ſaid,” the 
colonel} began thus: I think, ſerjeant, Mr. Booth 
hath told me that you was foſter- brother to his 
lady. She is really a charming woman, and it is a 
* thouſand pities ſhe ſhould ever have been placed 
in the dreadful ſituation ſhe is now in. There is 
nothing ſo filly as for ſubalrern officers of the ar- 
my to marry, unleſs where they meet with wo- 
men of very great fortunes indeed. What can 
be the event of their marrying otherwiſe, but 
entailing miſery and beggary on their wives and 
their poſterity ? IAG enen 
Ah! fir l' cries the ſerjeant, * it is too late to 
t think of. thoſe matters now. To be fure my la- 
dy might have married one of the top gentlemen 
in the country: for ſhe is certainly one of the 
F « beſt, 
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« beſt, as well as one of the handſomeſt women in 
the kingdom; and if ſhe had been fairly dealt by, 
would have had a very great fortune into the bar- 

5. gain. Indeed ſhe is worthy of the greateſt prince 
* in the world; and if I had been the greateſt prince 
« in the world, I ſhould have thought tnyſelf hap · 
« py with ſuch a wife; but ſhe was pleaſed to like 
the lieutenant, and certainly there can be no 
+ happineſs in marriage without liking,” 
Lookee, ſerjeant, faid the colonel, * you "Teva 
« very well that I am the lievtenant's friend. I 
think I have ſnewi myſelf ſo.“ 

Indeed, your honour hath,” quoth the ſerjeant, 
more than once, to my knowledge. 

But I am angry with him for his A udemos. 

greatly angry with him for his imprudence ; and 
the more fo, as in a a lady af ſe much 
« worth.” 

« She is, indeed, a lady of the higheſt worth,” 
cries the ſerjeant. Poor dear lady, I knew her, 
« an't pleaſe your honour, from her infancy ; and 
the {weeteſt-tempered, beſt · natured lady ſhe is, 
that ever trod on Engliſh ground, I have al- 
ways loved her as if ſhe was my own ſiſter.— 
+ Nay, ſhe hath very often called me brother; and 
$ I have taken it to be a greater honour than if | 
was to be called a gene! officer.” 

What pity it is, ſaid the colonel, that this 
worthy creature ſhould be expoſed to ſo much 
- miſery: by. the thoughtleſs behaviour of a man, 
who, though I am his friend, I cannot help fay- 
ing, hath been guilty -of imprudence, at leaſt, 
Why could he not live upon his half- pay? what 
had he to do to run himſelf into debt in this 
* outrageous manner? 

II I wiſh indeed,“ cries the ſerjeant, © he had ll 
a little more conſiderative; but, 1 hope. this 
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How am Iſure of that,” anſwered. the, colonel ; 
© or what reaſon is there to expect it? extrava. 
* gance is a vice of which men are not ſo eaſily 
©cured, I have thought a great deal of this mat. 
* ter, Mr. ſerjeant; and upon the moſt mature de- 
© liberation, I am of opinion, that it will be better 
both for him and his poor lady, that he ſhould 
© ſmart a little more. 8 
Four honor, ſir, to be fure is in the right,“ 
replied the ſerjeant; but yet, ſir, if you will 
© pardon me for ſpeaking, I hope you will be pleaſ- 
* ed to conſider my poor lady's” cafe. She ſuffers, 
all this while, as much or more than the lieuten · 
ant; for I know her ſo well, that I am certain ſh 

* will never have a mament's eaſe till her huſband 
«:x5'out. of comtnement?? +7 TESTS 
I know women better than you, ſerjeant,* cries 
the colonel:· they ſometimes place their affections 


upon all occafions: .. 

Tou fay true, cries the colqnel, a lieutenant 
can do but little ; but 1 can do much to ſerve 
* you, and will too - But let me aſk you one queſ- 
tion — Who was the lady whom T ſaw laſt night 
wich Mrs, Booth at her lodgings ?? He | 
4 4: 8 "ay og td n7 18 
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' "Here the ſerjeant bluſhed, and repeated, The 
$ lady, ſirl“ 
3.00 a lady, 2 woman,” cries the colonel, C who. 
4 ſuppe d with us laſt. night. | She looked rather too 
: + like a eee for the miſtreſs of a 
{lo lodgi houſe. 
he 2 s cheeks glowed at this compliment 
to his wife, and he was juſt going to own her, 
when the Fae proceed. of think never fo. 
in my looking, fly, demure what 
* would give ſomething, methinks, to know Me ho 
$ the . #7 h 
I don't know, indeed, cries the ſericane' in great 
7 conkuftan. —* I know nothipg about Bere “ 
J wiſh you would enquire,” ſaid the colonel, 
F and let me know her, name, and likewiſe, what 
* ſhe i is. have a ſtr curioſity to know, and 
© Tet me ſee you ain an ibn evening exactly at ſe- 


7 1 

Fand will not your honour then. 90 to the leu- 
I tenant this morning ?? faid Atkinſon, | 

It is; not in ny. ower,” anſwered. the colonel 7 
15 am en 5 er way. des there is no 
© haſte eee affair, If men will be imprudent, 
: « they muſt ſuffer the 2 Come to me 

© at ſeyen, and bring me the particulars , you 
© can concerning that ill looked jade, I mentioned 
47 700 you; for I; am reſolved to know who ſhe is. 

And ſo, good-morrow to you, ſerjeant ; be aſſured 
2 acl will take an opportunity to 55 ſomething. for 


ou 
He Bade . may, chaps, | think * 
ſerjgant not unworthy of the Fi: dom with, which 
Fe. FY onel treated him, yet that haughty offices 

d have been very backward. to have conde- 
ene to ſuch. aback with one of his rank, 
had he not propoſed ſome eſign from it. In truth, 
he began to conceive hopes of making the ſerjeant 
Inſtrumental to his deſign on Amelia; in other 
words, 
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words, to convert him into a — s an office, in 
which the colonel had been ſerved by Atkinſon's 
betters; and which, as he knew it was in his power ' 
very well to reward him; he had no apprehenſion 
that the ſerjeant would decline : an opinion which 
the ſerjeant might have pardoned, though he had 
never given the leaſt grounds for it, ſince the colo- 
nel borrowed it from the knowledge of his own 
heart. This dictated to him, that he; from a bad 
motive, was capable of deſiring to debauch his 
friend's wife; and the ſame: heart inſpired him to 
hope that another, from another bad motive; might 
be guilty of the ſame breach of friendſhip, in aſ- 
ſiſting him. Few men, I believe, think better of 
others than of themſelves; nor do they eaſily allow 
the exiſtence of any virtue of which they perceive 
no traces in their own minds: for which reaſon I 
haye obſerved, that it is extremely difficult to per- 
ſuade a rogue that you are an honeſt man; nor 
would you ever ſucceed in the attempt by the 
ſtrongeſt evidence, was it not for the comfortable 
concluſion which the rogue draws, that he who 
proves himſelf N honeſt, proves himſelf to be a 
fool at the fame Mme. aur | 


CC HAP. IX: 


A curious chapter, from which a curious reader in 
draw ſundry obſervations. | 


II E ſerjeant retired from the colonel' in a 
very dejected ſtate of mind; in which, how- 
ever, we muſt leave him a while, and return to 
Amelia; who, as ſoon as ſhe was up, had dif- 
patched MrS.'Atkinſon to pay off her former lodg- 
DSS, and to bring off all cloaths and other move- 
ables. 4 
The truſty meſſenger returned without perform- 
ing her errand: for Mrs. Elliſon had locked up all 
her 
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her rooms, and was gone out very early that morn- 
ing, and the ſervant knew not whither the was 
one. 

- The two ladies now fat down ro breakfaſt, to- 
gether with Amelia's two children; after which, 
Ame lia declared ſhe would take a coach and viſit 
her huſband. To this motion Mrs.) Atkinſon ſoon 
agreed, and offered to be her companion. To ſay 
truth, I think it was reaſonable enough; and the 
great abhorrence which Booth had of ſeeing his wife 
in a bailiff's houſe, was, e rather too nice 
. delicate. | 

When the ladies were both dreſt, and jule going 
to ſend for their vehicle, a great knocking was 
heard at the door, and preſently Mrs. James was 
uſhered into the room. 

This viſit was diſagreeable enough to Amelia, as 
it detained her from the ſight of her huſband, for 
which ſhe ſo eagerly longed. However, as ſhe had 
no doubt but that the viſit would be reaſonably 
mort, ſhe retolved to receive the lady with all the 
complaiſance in her power, 

Mrs. James now behaved herſelf ſo very onlike 


the perſon that ſhe lately appeared, that it might 


have ſurpriſed any one who doth not know, that 
beſides that of a ſine lady, which is all mere art and 
mummery, every ſuch woman hath ſome real cha- 
racter at the bottom, in which, whenever nature 
gets the better of her, ſne acts. Thus the fineſt 
ladies in the world will ſometimes love, and ſome- 
times ſcratch, according to their different natural 
diſpoſitions, with great fury and violence, though 
beth of theſe are equally inconſiſtent with a fine la- 
dy's artificial character. 

Mrs. James then was at the bottom very good- 
natured woman; and the moment ſhe <tr of 
Amelia's misfortune, was ſincerely grieved at it. 
She had acquieſced on the very firſt motion with 
the colonel's deſign of inviting her to her houſe; 

and 
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and this "Morning at breakfaſt, when he had ac - 
quainted her that Amelia made ſome difficulty in 
accepting the offer, very readily undertook to. go 
herſelf _ ne her — to accept che invi- 
tation. 

She now preſſed this matter with fuch earneſt- 
heſs, that Amelia, who was not extremely verſed 
in the art of denying, was hardly able to refuſe her 
importunity; nothing, indeed, but her affection to 
Mrs. Atkinſon could have prevailed on her to re- 
fuſe ; that point, however, ſhe would not give up, 
and Mrs. James, at laſt, was contented with a pro- 
miſe, that as ſoon as their affairs were ſettled, Ame- 
lia, with her huſband and family, would make her 
a viſit, and ſtay ſome time with her in the country, 
whither ſhe was ſoon to retire. 

Having obtained this promiſe, Mrs. James, after 
many very friendly profeſſions, took her leave; and 
ſtepping into her coach, re-aſſumed the fine lady, 
and drove away to join her company at an auction. 

The moment ſhe was gone, Mrs. Atkinſon, who 
had left the room upon the approach of Mrs. 
James, returned into it, and was informed by Ame- 
lia of all that had paſt. 

Pray, madam,” faid Mrs. Atkinſon, do this 
** colonel and his lady live, as it is called, well to- 
« gether ?? | 

elf you mean to aſk,* cries Amelia, whether 
© they are a very fond couple, I muſt neun that I 
believe they are not.“ 

© I have been told,” ſays Mrs. Atkinſon, © that 
© there have been inſtances of women who, have 
© become bawds to their own huſbands, and the 
* huſband pimps for them.” fit 87 rr; 
ie uPon it,“ cries Amelia. I hope there are 
© no ſuch people. Indeed, my dear, this is being 
a little too cenſorious. 

Call it what you pleaſe, anſwered Mrs. Atkin- 


125 © It ariſes from my. love to you, and my fears 
* Tor 
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for your danger. You know the proverb of a 
© butnt- child; and if ſuch a one hath any good, 
c nature, it will dread the fire, on, the account of 
©. others as well as on its o.]n. And if I may ſpeala 
my ſentiments freely, I cannot think you will be 
in ſafety at this colonels houſ e. 
I cannot but believe your approkenGons to be 
© ſincere,' replied Amelia, and I myſt think my-; 
© {eff obliged to you for them; but I am convinced 
you are entirely in an error. I look om Colonel 
James as the moſt generous and beſt of men. He 
< was a friend, and an excellent friend too, to my. 
© huſband, long before I was acquainted with him, 
< and he hath done him a thouſand good offices. 
What do you ſay of his behaviour yeſterday?? 
I wiſh,” cries Mrs: Atkinſon, that his beha- 
<,vibur to day had been equal. What I am now 
going to undertake is the moſt diſagreeable office 
of friendſhip, but it is a neceſſary one. I muſt tell 
you therefore what paſt this morning between the 
© colonel and Mr. Atkinſon ; for though it will 
© hurt you, you ought, on many accounts, to know 
< jt,” Here ſhe related the whole which we haye 
recorded in the preceding chapter, and with which 
the ſerjeant had acquainted. her, while Mrs. James 
was paying her viſit to Amelia, And as the ſer- 
jeant had painted the matter rather in ſtronger co- 
ours than the colonel; ſo Mrs. Atkinſon again a 
little improved on the 3 Neither of theſe 
ople, perhaps, inten to aggravate an 

8 — uch is, I believe, the IT 
able conſequence of all reports. Mrs. Atkinſon, 
indeed, may be ſuppoſed not to ſee what related to 
James in the moſt favourable-light, as the ſerjeant, 
with more honeſty than prudence, had ſuggeſted to 
his wife, that the colonel had not the kindeſt opi- 
nion of her, and had called her a ſly and demure ; 
it is true he omitted Ill- looking b—— ; two words, 


which are, perhaps, ſuperior to the patience of 100 
* | 8 
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in that lived. He made 

NC —— — 
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| 7 
— ſer) cant, and had abſolutely refuſed to bacome 
Poor Amelia became 4 pale and motion- 
10 — at this account. At length, ſhe etiech 
© If this be true, I and mine art all, indeed; un- 


ane. We have no comfort, no hape, ohm 
© keft;..Þ cannot diſbelieve youtwwabknow you would 
not deceive me. Why ſhould you, Indeed, des 
s —— —— .Bar er- Tart this altera» 
tion ſince laſt night ? Did or o any thing 
to oſſend him??? 

* You ſaid, and did rather, I believe, 4 great deal 
© too much to pleaſe him,“ anſwered Mrs. Arkin- 
. "*'Beſides; he is not in the leaſt offended with 


wir: diva: dan done : ſaid 
Te hath not ſeen the colonel fince laſt 
Some villain hath ſet him againſt 
3 he was ooce before: — 
„A fierfon. - nm arendre 
« orence? © : 
© Pardon me, dear madam,” ſaid Mrs, Atkin- 
ſon, I beliese the perſon who hath, i the 
with this friend of his, is one of the wor- 


ca 
<(thiR'/and beſt of creatures. Nay, do not be ſur - 


0 the perſon I mean, is even your fair ſelf : 
E you woukd not be ſo dull / in any other caſe 3 


*b t titude, cv page om un 
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as Virgil ſays. What in the world can be more 
conſiſtent, than his deſire to have you at his own 
© houſe;' and to your huſband confined in 
another? all that he ſaid, and all that he did 
© yeſterday; and, what is more convincing to me 
than both, all that he looked laſt night, are very 
dconſiſtent with both theſe deſign s... 
0 Heavens! cries Amelia, you chill my 
blood with horror the idea freezes me to death: 
J ean not, muſt not, will not think it. Nothing 
* but conviction— Heaven forbid, I ſhould ever 
* have more conviction and did he abuſe my 
© huſband! what ! did he abuſe a poor, unhappy, 
diſtreſt creature; oppreſt, ruined, torn from his 
children, torn away from his wretched wife; the 
© honeſteſt, — nobleſt, tendereſt, fonde 
* beſt Here ſhe burſt into an agony of grief, 
which exceeds the power of deſcription. 2 
In this ſituation,” Mrs. Atkinſon was doing 
utmoſt to ſupport her, when a moſt violent knock- 
ing was heard at the door, and immediately the ſer- 
jeant ran haſtily into the room; bringing with him 
a cordial, which preſently relieved Amelia. Whas 
this cordial was; we' ſhall inform the reader in due 
time. In the mean while, he muſt ſuſpend his 
curioſity; and the gentlemen at White's may lay 
wagers, whether it was Ward's pill, or Doctor 
James's powder. 1 wrongt ob ' at" 14 $1847] 2 
But before we cloſe this chapter, and return 
back to the bailiff 's houſe, we muſt do our beſt 
to reſcue the character of our heroine from the dul- 
neſs of apprehenſion, which ſeveral of our quick - 
fighted readers may lay more heavily to her charge 
than was done by her friend Mrs. Atkinſon. 
I muſt inform, therefore, all ſuch readers, that 
it is not, becauſe innocence is more blind than 
guilt, that the former often oveglooks and tumbles 
into the pit, which the latter foreſees and avoids. 


The truth is, that it is almoſt impoſble gui ſhonld 
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miſs the diſcovering of all the ſnares in its way 

as it is conſtantly prying cloſely into every corner] 
in order to lay ſnares. for others. Whereas innoz 
cence,” having no ſuch purpoſe, walks fearleſsly and 


careleſs] — life; and is conſequently liable 
— on the gins, which cunning hath laid to 


entrap it. To ſpeak plainly, and without allegory 
or figure, it is not want of ſenſe,” but want of fuſs 
picion by which innocence is often betrayed, 
Again, we often admire at the folly of the — 
when we ſhould transfer our whole ſurpriſe to the 
aſtoniſhing guilt of the betrayer. In a word, many 
an innocent perſon hath dwed his ruin to this cir- 
cumſtance alone, that the degree of villainy was 
ſuch as muſt have exceeded the faith of 122803 man 
_ was not grape a- villain, 39094 | 
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1 whithar _ profound fore of Xn V 1 


or H, n had envugh of the author's 
B company the preceding day, choſe how ano- 
ther companion. '/- Indeed the author was not ver) 

ſolicitous or a ſecond interview: for, as he coul 

have no hope from Booth's pocket. ſo he was not 
likely to receive much increaſe to hls vanity from 
Booth's converſation: for, low as this Wretch-was 
in virtue, ſenſe, learning, birth and fortune, he was 
by no means low in his vanity. This paſſion, in- 
deed, was ſo high in him, and at the ſame time ſo 
blinded him to his own demerits, that he hated 
every man, who did not either flatter him or give 
him money. In ſhort, he claimed a Grange Kind 
of right; either to cheat all his acquaintance of 
their praiſe, or to pick their pockets of .. their 
in Which latter caſe, he er- Nur vay 


omen 
f 2 A very 
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A very little n of ſuch a fellow muſt have 
fatisfied a man of Mr. Booth's temper. He choſe, 


therefore, now to aſſociate himſelf with that gentle- 
man, of whom Bondum had given ſo ſhabby a 
character. In ſhort, Mr, Booth's opinion of the 
bailiff was ſuch, that he recommended a man moſt, 
where | he leaſt intended it. Nay, the in 
the preſent inſtance, though he had drawn a. ma- 
licious coneluſion, honeſtly avowed, that this was 
drawn only from the poverty of the perſon; which 
18 * believe, an u ford ble diſrecommendation 
2 mind: but he muſt have had a very bad 
indeed, who, in Mr. Booth's circumſtances, 
— have diſliked or deſpiſed another man, be- 
3 chat other man er | 
me previous converſation having 
this — — and Booth, in which de had both 


opened their ſeveral ſituations to — other; the 
former caſting an affectionate look on the latter, ex- 


preſt great compaſſion for his circumſtances; for 


« 
+. people. 


Py ffi, ſir,” anfrered 1 «© are 
. and yet there is one circum- 


it 
makes you appear to me more the 
ba e , e be 
from your be a novice 
— have ſerved a long ap- 
—— to miſery, and ought, by this time, 
to be a maſter of my trade. To ſay 
the I believe, habit teaches men to bear 
3 — * of the mind, as it enures „ 
bear heavy burthens on their ſhoulders. 
uſe and experience, the ſtrongeſt anon = 
ies doch will ſtagger 1 a weight, which — 
© habir 
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c bobs might render eaſy, and eyen contempti- 
© ble.” | ' 

| * - 71 Gries ee pa Key 
© pariſon ; and, I thin ve my; rience 
the truth of it: for Tan noe that Tyro in dee. 
tion, which you ſeem to apprehend me. And. 
« perhaps, it is from the very habit you mention, 
Wet Lye a fee misfortunes 
4 à little f a man.“ | w—_ | > 

Fark = ay) 2 ſmiled at this, * * Ins 

0 you are a young philoſopher. 

3 
ſions to that philoſophy which is taught by miſe 
© fortunes; and 0 N to be of opinion, fir, 
that is one of the beſt ſchools of philoſophy.“ 

I mean no more, fir,” faid the gentleman, * than 
© that in the days of our affliftion, we are inclined 
ta think more ſeriouſly, than. in thoſe ſeaſons of 
* life, when we are engaged in the hurrying pur- 
* ſuits of buſineſs or ure, when we have nei- 
ther leiſure nor inclination ta ſift and examine 
* things to the 8 there are two con- 
4 n 4 
* my thoughts them, have greatly ſu 
F me under all my afit;ons, The one is the bre- 
* vity of life, even at its longeſt duration, which 
* the wiſeſt of men hath compared to the ſhort 
* dimenſion of a ſpan. Obe of the Reina ts 
* compares it to the duration af a race; and ano; 
ther, to the much ran tion of a wave, 

- + The ſeconq conſideration is the uncertainty of 
* it, Short as its utmoſt limits are, it in far from 
being aſſured of reaching thoſe limits. The next 
day, the next hour, the next moment may be the 
© end of our courſe. Now of what value is ſo 
* uncertain, ſo precarious a ſtation ? This conſide- 
© ration, indeed, however lightly it is paſſed over 
* in our conception, dath, in a great meaſure leyel 
* all fortunes and conditions; and gives no man 
| TY * a right 
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© a right to triumph in the happieſt ſtate; or 

6 2 to repine 8 the moſt ot 93 
5 the moſt "worldly men ſee this, in the light 1 in 
< which they examine all other matters, they would 
* ſogn feel and acknowledge the force of this way 
G © of reaſoning : for which of them would give any 
rice for an eſtate, from which they were liable 
© to be immediately ejected; or, would they not 
F laugh at him as a madman, who accounted him- 
© ſelf rich from ſuch an uncertain poffeſſion! This 
8 * is == ard ſir, from which I have drawn my 
Hence it is, that I have learnt to 
2 0 on aa thofe things, which are eſteemed the 
6 « bleſſn 3 * and S Rok which are dreaded as 
its evi th ſuch a degree of indifference, that 
© as I ſhould 105 be elated with poſſeſſing the for- 
© mer, ſo neither am I greatly dejedted and de- 
« preſſed by ſuffering the latter, Is the actor eſ- 
* teemed happier, to whoſe lot it falls to play the 
principal than he who plays the loweſt? 
© and yet | Fr fam may run twenty nights to- 
Fe and by conſequence may out- laſt our 
ſives; bur, at the beſt, life is only a little longer 
drama; and the buſineſs of the great ſtage 1s con- 
4 ſequently a little more ſerious than that which is 
performed at the theatre royal. But even here, 
PN the cataſtrophes and calamities which are repre- 
* ſented, are capable of affecting us. The wiſeſt 
men can deceive themſelves into feeling the 
« diſtrefſes of a tragedy, though they know them 
to be merely 1 imaginary ; and the children will 
often lament them as, realities : what wonder 
then, if theſe tragical ſcenes, which I allow to be 
a little more ſerious, ſhould a little more affect 
us? where then is the remedy, but in the philoſo- 
1 have mentioned; which, when once by a 
ong courſe of meditation it is reduced to à habit 

* teaches us to ſet a juſt value on every thing; an 
cures at once all eager wiſhes and abject og 


7 
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« all violent joy ang grief concerning objects which 
* caunot endure long, and may not exiſt a mo- 
ment.“ 

VLou have Luk e extremely well,” 
« cries Booth, and I entirely agree with the juſ- 
tice of your ſeatiments4 but, however true all this 
may be in theory, I ſtill doubt its efficacy in prac- 
& ee And the cauſe of the difference between 
« theſe two is this; that we reaſon from our heads, 


but act from our hearts: 


—— Video meliora, probeque : \ 
Deteriora ſequor. 


* Nothing can differ more widely than wiſe men and 
< fools, in their eſtimation of things; but as both 
act from their uppermoſt paſſion, they both often 
act alike. What comfort then can your philoſo- 
* phy give to an avaricious man, who 1s Arete 
© of his riches; or, to an ambitious man, who is 
« ſtript of his power? to the fond lover, who is 
< torn from his miſt reſs; or, to the tender huſband, 
© who is dragged from his wite ? do you really 
think, that any meditations on the ſhortneſs of 
_ © life will ſooth them in their afflictions? is not 
© this very ſhortneſs itſelf one of their afflictions? 
and if the evil they ſuffer be a temporary depri- 
vation of what they love, will they not think 
* their fate the harder, and lament the more, that 
they are to lole any part of an enjoyment, to 
* which there is fo ſhort and ſo uncertain a period ?” 

y 71 beg leave, ſir,' ſaid the gentleman, to diſ- 

iſn here. By philoſophy, I do not mean the 

6 825 knowledge of right and wrong; but an en- 

© ergy, à habit, as Ariſtotle calls it; and this I do 

* firmly believe, with him and with the ſtoics, is 
« ſuperior to all the attacks of fortune. 

Je was n when the bailiff came in, 

and i in a ſurly tone bade them both g90d-morrow z 

. Ff 4 after 


© Boyk 8. 
r. if he was 
Fir her th es 1 wc — 
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after which, be aſked the 
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ther that afternoon. 

1 much ſhocked with 
* © hope,“ cries * you will give a 
A the retutn of the 
. ns 
4 1 to- ay m 
children here in the evening 5s 

I have nothing ws wk with wives and children, 
cried the bailiff z © I never deſire to ſee any wives 
and children here. I like no fuch company.” 

* L intreat you,” ſaid the priſoner, give me ano- 
ther day: I ſhall take it as a great obligation; 
and you will diſappoint me in the cruelleſt man- 
ner in the world, if you refuſe me. 
can't help people's diſappointments,” cries the 
0 bailif, IL. muſt conſider myſelf and my own 
s family, I know not where I ſhall be paid the 
f money that's due already. 1 can't afford to keep 
$ priſoners at my ce. 
be at your expence, cries 


own 
I don't intend; jr ſh 
the. — ol 3 *m — E = cw to raiſe money 


this | endo fu e I owe 
6 by ar her arrival. — — 
* ther to-yight-ar your houſe; and ne? old 
6 2822 me now, it wpuld de the barbarous 
t to us both, and will make me 
; yes erable man _— n vj 
t Nay, for my g t 't 
. defire to do An M barbarous. I know how 
s 2 18 * 


* And w ople pay as nd 
regen Le box: 
any in 


1 
* tan ateuſe me her finee'T have been 
: 2 And if you intend es be merry 
* to-night, I am not the man that will prevent it-— 
1 el you may have as good a ſupper 
$ as at any tavery in town. 8 

* dieß 
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Since Mr. Bondum is ſo kind, captain, ſaid 
the philoſoper, 1 hope for the 2 of your 
I aſſure vo, if it ever be my fortune 
* to go abroad into dhe world I ſhall be proud of 
6 the honour of Your” acquAlngance, 
Indeed, ſir, cries Booth, it is an honour 1 
+ ſhall: be very teady 40 accepts but 2s for this 
* evening; I. cannot help iayings I hope ta be en · 
r ä 
promiſe you, ſir,” anſwered the other, 
„ rr dougb L n a loſer 
_ ne matter, qries gdm with 
a ſneer, I fancy, captain, you may en 
+ ſelf to the gentleman without any fe Fea e brooke 
Me 4 — for 1 am very much miſtaken, 


* if we 

cs ane ins, dad Booth. bos 
$ Lexpe@ my bail every minute.” 

© Lookee, ſir, cries Bondum, I don't lows 29 

s ſee gentlemen in an error, 1 ſhall not take the 
* ſerjeant's bail; and as for the colonel, I have 
been with him myſelf; this morning; (far to be 
4-fure I love to do all I can 4 
he told me, he could not poſſibly be here to-day: 
beſides, why- ſhould | minee the matter ? care 
# is more ſtuff in the office. 

What do you mean by ſtuff ?? eries, Booth. 
1 mean that there is another writ,” anſwered 
| the bailiff cat the ſuit of Mrs, Elliſon, the gentle 
4 woman that was here yeſterday ; and the attor- 

© ney that was with her, is concerned vou. 
Some officers would not tell you all but 1 
loves to ſhew civility to gentlamen, Ane bey 
"ay themſelves as ſuch. And I loves the 

* gentlemen of the army in particular. I had like 
to have been in the army myſelf once; but 1 
liked — commiſſion I — „ cap - 
: | t not o noble e down z 

* ? 4 s what 
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What ſay you to a glaſs of white wine, or a tiff 

© of punch, by way of whet ?* — 

have told you, fir, I never drink in the morns 

© ing,” cries Booth a little peeviſhly. 

No offence, I hope, - fir,” ſaid che bailif. 41 
hope J have not treated you with any incivility. 
I don't aſk any gentleman to call for liquor in 
my houſe, if he doth not chuſe it; nor I don't 
deſire any body to ſtay here longer than they have 
* mind to Newgate, to be ſure is the place 
© for all debtors that can't find bail. I knows what 
< civility is, and I ſcorn to behave myſelf unbe- 
© coming a gentleman; but. I'd have you conſider 
that the twenty-four hours appointed by act of 

parliament are almoſt out; and ſo it is time to 
by think of removing. As to bail, I would not have 

vou flatter yourſelf : for I knows very well there 
© are other things coming againſt you. Beſides, 
the ſum you are already charged with is very 
© large, and I muſt ſee you ina place of ſafety. 
My houſe is no priſon, though I lock up for a 
* litrle time in it. Indeed, when gentlemen are 

8 — and likely to find bail; I don't ſtand 
5 for a day or two; but I have a good noſe at a bit 
* of carrion, captain; I have not carried ſo much 
* to Newgate, wee the ſmell 
* it.“ ' 

* underſtand not your cant, cries Booth: « but 
1 did not think to have offended you ſo much by 
* refuſing to drink in a morning. 

Offended me, fir,” cries che bailiff « Who 
told you ſo? do you think, ſir, if I want a glaſs of 
* wine, I am under any neceſſity of aſking my 

© priſoners for it? damn it, ſir, I'll ſhew you, I 
© ſcorn your words. I can afford to treat you with 
© a glaſs of the beſt wine in England, if you 
© comes to that He then pulled out a handful” 
of guineas, ſaying, * There, fir, .they are all my 
6 n „ Jam no deg⸗ 


* gary 
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gar, nor no debtor. I am the: king's officer, as 
„well as you, and I will ſpend guinea for guinea 
© as long as you pleaſe.” 1 * 

Harkee, raſcal,“ cries Booth, laying hold of 
the bailiff's collar. How dare you treat me with 
this inſolence? doth the law give you any autho- 
© rity to inſult me in my misfortunes ?? At which 
* words he gave the bailiff a good ſhove, and threw 
kim from him. 

Very well, fir,” cries the bailiff, I will ſwear 
both an aſſault and an attempt to a reſcue. If 
© officers are to be uſed in this manner, there is an 
end of all law and juſtice. But though I am not 
ga match for you myſelf, 1 have thoſe below that 
© are.” He then ran to the door, and called up 
two ill-Jooking fellows, his followers, whom, as 
ſoon as they entered the room, he ordered to ſeize 
on Booth, declaring he would immediately carry 
him to Newgate ; at the ſame time pouring out a 
vaſt quantity of abuſe, below the dignity of hiſtory 
to record, | OLA WER 
Booth deſired the two dirty fellows to ſtand off, 
and declared he would make no reſiſtance, at the 
fame time bidding the bailiff carry him wherever 
K 4 | e 
I' ſhew you what 1 dare,“ cries the bailif 
and again ordered the followers to lay hold of their 
priſoner, ſaying. He has aſſaulted me already, 
and endeavoured a reſcue. I ſhan't truſt ſuch a 
£ fellow to walk at liberty. A gentleman, in- 
< deed! ay, ay, Newgate is the propereſt place 
© for ſuch gentry; as arrant carrion as ever was 
carried thither.” a | W 
The fellows then both laid violent hands on 
Booth, and the bailiff ſtept to the door to order a 
coach; when on a ſudden, the whole ſcene was 
changed in an inſtant: for now the ſerjeant came 
running, out of breath, into the room; and ſeeing 
his friend, the captain, roughly. handled by * 
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ill-looking fellows, without aſking any queſtions, 
ſept briſkly up to his aſſiſtance, and inſtantly gave 
one of the Vaflallants ſo violent a ſalute with his fiſt, 
that he directly —— his h on the floor. 


Booth, having. by this nicht arm at li- 
berty was unwilling to be 3d idle, ——_—— 
the ruffians to the ſerjeant; he 


his reſcue from bo 
therefore imitated the example which his friend had 
ſet him, = — a luſty blow . the other 
follower with his companion on the ground. 
The bailiff roared out, A reſcue, à reſcue; to 
which . the ſerjeant anſwered, There was no reſcue 
intended. The captain,” ſaid he, wants no reſ- 
© cue. Herr are ome friends coming who will de- 
6 liver him in à better manner,” 

The bailiff ſwore heartily. ha would carry hum te 
Newgate, in ſpite of all the 1 
0 Ton him to Newgate !' cried the ſerjeant, 
vith the & indignation. * Offer but to 
6 wb, len Lon and I will knock 
© down your ugly jaws.'--— Then turning to Booth, 
he . cried, —* They will be all here within a minute, 
+ Gr, we had much ado to keep my lady from 
{ 2 but ſhe is at home in good 
* health, longing to ſee you 


jeant had procured i morning | 
ad Colonel James, and lat, Doctor Harriſon 


The bailiff no ſooner ſaw the attorney, with whom 
IX Cool ade 
not) 52 is, to pull in his 
horns, and ordered the two followers, who were 
nom got again on their legs, to walk down ſtairs. 

So, captain,” ſays the doctor, when laſt. we 

parted, I believe we neither of us expected to 


«mee in ach fler a hs « In 
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Indeed, doctor, cries Booth, 1 did: not ex- 
to have been ſent hither by the gentleman 

By 77 1—＋＋＋ OW 

How fo, fir?* ſaid the doctor, ahn was: ſeat 
© hither by «2, 04 Ilſuppoſe, to whom you 
r— his is the uſual place, I appre/ 
hend, for creditors to ſend their debtors to. But 
vyou ought to be more ſurpriſed that the gentle- 
man who ſent you hither is come to re you. 
* Mr, Murphy, you will partarey: all the — 
* ſary ceremonials 

The attorney: then. aſked the balliff widh how 
many actions Booth was charged, and was inform- 
ed there were five beſides the doctor s, which was 
much the heavieſt of all. Proper bonds were pre- 
ſently provided, and the doctor and the ſerjeant 
friend. — them ; the bailiff, at the inſtance of 
l making no objection. to / the bail. 

.. Booth, we may be aſſured, made a handſome 
to the doctor for ſuch extraordinary friend 
ip, with which, however, we do not think pro- 

to trouble the reader; and now every thing 

Eee ended, and the company ready to depart, the 
bailiff ſtepped up to Booth, and — hopet 
he would remember civilit 

I believe,” cries wc yp you mean intinility 
* ; if there are any fees due ber eudench, 
+1 own. you have à very ̃uſt claim. 

I am ſum, Nr, cries: thei bailiff, I — 
your honour with, all the raſpect in theworkd : no 
„Im, I am ſure, can charge me with uſing a 

« gentleman rudely. I knows what belongs 40 1 
+ gentleman better; but you can't deny two 
& my men have been knoced dow˙mga and 1 
* Zadqubt aan but, as you are a ue you will 
ive them ſomething to drink.“ 
Booth was about to anſwer Wich ore: paſſion, 
"whov the attorney interfered, and whiſpered ini his 
= that it was uſual to make a compliment to the 


officer, 
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officer, and that he had beuter comply with the 
cuſtom. 

If the fellow had treated me ecivilly,” red 
Booth, © I ſhould have had no objection to comply 
vith a bad cuſtom in his favour; but I am re- 
ſolyed, I will never reward a man for uſing me 

* ill, and 1 will not agree to give bim a lingle- * 
4 * 

« *Tis very well, fir, faid the bali Ti ad 

« rightly ſerved for my good-nature; bur if it had 
been to do again, I — have taken care you 
* ſhould not have been bailed this day.” 

Doctor Harriſon,” to whom Booth referred the 
cauſe, after giving him a ſuccinct account of what 
had paſt, declared the captain to be in the right. 
He ſaid it was a moſt horrid impoſition, that ſuch 
fellows were ever ſuffered to prey on the neceſſitous 
but that the example would be: much worſe to re- 
ward them where they had behaved themſelves ill. 
And I think,“ fays he, the bailiff is worthy of 

great rebuke for —— he hath juſt now ſaid; in 
which I hope he hath boaſted of more power than 
is. in him. We do, indeed, with great juſtice and 

ety, value ourſelves on our freedom, if the 

2 of the ſubject * 
ſuch fellows as theſe.. 

It is not ſo neither altogether,” cries the law- 
ver: But cuſtom: hath eſtabliſhed a or fee 
© to them at the delivery of a priioner, which 
they call civility money, and expect as in a 
manner their due, PN in ry they have no 

ht.“ 

3 will any man, cries Doctor Harriſon, 
<* after what the captain hath told us, ſay that the 
„ bailiff hath behaved himſelf as he ought; and 
if he had, is he to be rewarded for not acting in 
an ynchriſtian and inhuman manner? it is pity, 
that inſtead of a cuſtom of ſeeing them out of 
< the pockets of the poor and wretched, when 2 
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do not behave themſelves ill, there was not both 
© a law and a practice to puniſh them ſeverely when - 
© they do. In the preſent caſe, I am ſo far from 

agreeing toygive the bailiff a thilling, that, if 
there be hod of puniſhing? him for! his 
« rudeneſs, I ſhall be ly glad to fee it put in 
execution: for there are none whoſe conduct 
* ſhould be ſo ſtrictly watched as that of theſe ne- 
« ceſlary evils in the ſociety, as their office con- 
« cerns for the moſt part thoſe poor creatures who 
cannot do themſelves juſtice, and as they are 

enerally the worſt of men who undertake it. 

ke bailiff then quitted the room, muttering that 
he ſhould: know better what to do another time; 
and ſhortly after Booth and his friends left the houſe ; 
but as they were going out, the author took Doc- 
tor Harriſon aſide, and ſlipt a receipt into his hand, 
which the doctor returned, ſaying} he never ſub- 
ſcribed. when he neither knew the work nor the au- 
thor; but that if he would call at his lodgings, he 
would be very willing to give all the — — 
to merit which was in his power. 

The author took down the doctor's name and 
direction, and made him as, many bows as he 
would bave done had he carried off the half + 
for which he had been fiſhing 

r. Booth then took his leave of che philuſo- 
pher, 8 hs e with mn 
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nung the bor ks backwards 


Zrronn we'y — — 9 hiſ⸗ 
tory, it m to a little, 
in — — 2 conduct of Doctor 
Harriſon; which, however inconſiſtent it may have 
— — 2 
apprehend, to 

with all the rules of the moſt perfect prudence, as 
well as with the moſt conſummate goodneſs. 

We have already partly ſeen in what light Booth 
bad been repreſented to the doctor abroad. Indeed, 
the ur captain, as 
well by the curatee as by a the neigh- 
bourhood, were-much — to his diſ- 
advantage, than the doctor was pleaſed to ſet them 
forth in his letter to the perſon accuſed. What 
ſenſe he had of Booth's conduct, was, however, 
manifeſt by that letter. Nevertheleſs he reſolved 
to ſuſſ his final judgment till his return; and 
though he cenſured him, would not abſolutely con- 
demn him without ocular demonſtration. 

The doctor on his return {to his pariſh, found all 
the accuſations which had been tranſmitted to him, 
confirmed by many witneſſes, of which the curate's 
wife, who had been formerly a friend to _—_ 


I 
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and ſtill preſerved the outward appearance of friend- 
ſhip, was the ſtrongeſt. She introduced all with, 
« [ am ſorry to ſay it; and it is friendſhip which 
e bids me ſpeak ; and it is for their good it ſhould 
© be told you;” after which beginnings, ſhe never 
concluded a ſingle ſpeech without ſome horrid ſlan- 
der and bitter invective. 6 . 4 | 

Beſides the malicious turn which was given to 
theſe affairs in the country, which were owing a 
good deal to misfortune, - and ſome little perhaps 
to imprudence, the whole neighbourhood rung with 
ſeveral groſs and ſcandalous lies, which were mere- 
ly the inventions of his enemies, and of which the 
{ſcene was laid in London ſince his-abſence. 

Poifoned with all this malice, the doctor came to 
town, and learning where Booth lodged, went to 
make him a viſit. Indeed, it was the doctor, and 
no other who had been at his lodgings that even- 
ing when Booth and Amelia were walking in the 
Park; and concerning which the reader may be 

eaſed to remember ſo many ſtrange and odd con- 
jectures; . * 

Here the doctor ſaw the little gold watch, and all 
thoſe fine trinkets with which the noble lord had 
preſented the children; and which, from the an- 
ſwers given him by the poor ignorant innocent 
girl, he could have no doubt had been purchaſed 
within a few days by Amelia. | 

This account tallied fo well with the ideas he had 
imbibed of Booth's extravagance in the country, 
that he firmly believed both the huſband and wife 
to be the vaineſt, ſillieſt, and moſt unjuſt people 
alive. It was, indeed, almoſt incredible, that two 
rational beings ſhould be guilty of ſuch abſurdity; 
but monſtrous and abſurd as it was, ocular demon- 
ſtration appeared to be the evidence againſt them. 

The doctor departed from their lodgings en- 
raged at this ſuppoſed diſcovery, and unhappily for 
Booth, was engaged to ſupper that very evening 
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with the country gentleman of whom Booth had 
rented a farm. As the poor captain happened to 
be the ſubject of converſation, and occaſioned their 
comparing notes, the account which the doctor 
gave of what he had ſeen that evening, fo incenſed 
the gentleman to whom Booth was likewiſe a deb- 
tor, that he vowed he would take a writ eut againſt 
him the next moming, and have his body alive or 
dead. And the doctor was at laſt perſuaded to do 
the ſame. Mr. Murphy -was thereupon imme- 
diately ſent for, and the doctor in his preſence re- 
peated again what he had ſeen at his lodgings, as 
the foundation of his ſuing him, which the attor- 
257. as we have before ſeen, had blabbed to At- 

nſon. | 

But no ſooner did the doctor hear that Booth was 
arreſted, than the wretched condition of his wite 
and family began to affect his mind. The chil- 
dren, who were to be utterly undone with their 
father, were intirely innocent; and as for Amelia 
herſelf, though he thought he had moſt convincing 
proofs of very blameable levity; yet his former 
triendſhip and affection to her were buſy to invent 
every excuſe, till, by very heavily loading the huſ- 
band, they lightened the ſuſpicion againſt the wife. 

In this temper of mind, he reſolved to pay Ame- 
lia a ſecond viſit, and was on his way. to Mrs. El- 
lifon, when the ſerjeant met kim, and made him- 
ſelf known to him. The doctor took his old ſer- 

vant into a coffee-houſe, where he received from 
him ſuch an account ef Booth and his family, that 
he deſired the ſerjeant to ſhew him preſently to 
Amelia; and this was the cordial which we men- 
tioned at the end of the ninth chapter of the pre- 
ceding book. 

The doctor became ſoon ſatisfied concerning the 
trinkets which had given him ſo much uncaſineſs, 
and which had brought ſo much miſchief on the 
head: of poor Booth, Amelia likewiſe gave _ ; 
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doctor ſome ſatisfaction as to what he had heard 
of her huſband's behaviour in the country; and aſ- 
ſured him, upon her honour, that Booth could fo 
well anſwer every complaint againſt his conduct, 
that ſhe had no doubt but that a man of the doc- 
tor's juſtice and candour would entirely acquit him, 
and would conſider him as an innoceſt unfortunate 
man, who was the object of a good man's com- 
paſſion, not of his anger or reſentment. : 
This worthy clergyman, who was not deſirous of 
finding proofs to condemn the captain, or to juſ- 
tify his own vindictive proceedings, but, on the 
contrary, rejoiced heartily in every piece of evi- 
dence which tended to clear up the character of 
his friend, gave a ready ear to all which Amelia 
ſaid. To this, indeed, he was induced by the love 
he always had for that lady, by the good opinion 
he entertained of her, as well as by pity for her 
preſent condition, than which nothing appeared 
more miſerable ; for he found her in the higheſt 
agonies of grief and deſpair, with her two little 
children crying over their wretched mother. Theſe 
are, indeed, to a well diſpoſed mind, the moſt tra- 
gical ſights that human nature can furniſh, and 
afford a juſter motive to grief and tears in the be- 
holder, than it would be to ſee all the heroes who 
have ever infeſted the earth, hanged all together in 
a ſtring. | 

The doctor felt this ſight as he ought. He im- 
mediately endeavoured to comfort the afflicted ; in 
Which he ſo well ſucceeded, that he reſtored to Ame- 
lia ſufficient ſpirits to give him the ſatisfaction we 
have mentioned: after which, he declared he would 
go and releaſe her huſband; which he accordingly 
did, in the manner we have above related. 
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AA. 
In which the hiſtory goes forward. 


E now return to that period of our hiſtory, 
| to which we had brought i at the end of | 
our laſt book. 
Booth and his friends arrived from the bailiff's, | 
at the ſerjeant's lodgings; where Booth imme- 
diately ran up ſtairs to his Amelia; between whom 
I ſhall not attempt to deſcribe the meeting. No- 
thing certainly was ever more tender or more joy- 
ful. This however I will obſerve, that a very few 
of theſe exquiſite moments, of which the beſt 
minds only are capable, do, in reality, over-ba- 
lance the longeſt enjoyments which can ever fall 
to the lot of the worſt, 

Whilſt Booth and his wife were feaſting their 
fouls with the moſt delicious mutual endearments, 
the doctor was fallen to play with the two little | 
children below ſtairs, While he was thus engaged, | 
the little boy did ſomewhat amiſs z upon which, 
the doctor ſard, If you do ſo any more, I will 
© take your papa away from you again Again, 

« ſir,” ſaid the child, why, was it you then that 
© took away my papa before?“ © Suppoſe it was,” 
faid the doctor, would not you forgive me?” 
Les,“ cries the child, © I would forgive you; be- 
© cauſe a chriſtian muſt forgive every body; but I 
* ſhould hate you as long as I live.” 

The doctor was ſo pleaſed with the boy's anſwer, 
that he caught him in his arms, and kiſſed him, 
at which time, Booth and his wife returned. The 
doctor aſked which of them was their ſon's inſtruc» | 
tor in his religion: Booth anſweret!, that he muſt 
confeſs Amelia had all the merit of that kind. tk 
* ſhould have rather thought he had learnt of his 
father, cries the doctor, for he ſeems a 24 
2 6 
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« ſoldier-like chriſtian, and profeſſes to hate his 
enemies with a very good grace.” 

How, Billy,“ cries Amelia. I am ſure I did 
© not teach you fo.” 

I did not ſay I would hate my enemies, madam,” 
cries the boy. I only ſaid I would hate papa's 
enemies; ſure, mamma, there is no harm in that: 
* nay, I am ſure there is no harm in it; for I have 
heard you ſay the {ame thing a thouſand times.” 

The doctor ſmiled on the child, and chuckin 
him under the chin, told him, he muſt hate no bo- 
dy : and now Mrs. Atkinſon, who had provided a 
dinner for them all, dekred them to walk up, and 
partake of it. 

And now it was that Booth was firſt made ac- 
quainted with the ſerjeant's marriage; as was Dr. 
Harriſon, both of whom greatly felicitated him 
upon it. | 

Mrs. Atkinſon, who was, perhaps, a little more 
confounded than ſhe would have been had ſhe mar- 
ried a colonel, ſaid, If I have done wrong, Mrs. 
© Booth is to anſwer for it; for ſhe made the 
* match: indeed, Mr. Atkinſon, you are greatly 
* obliged to the character which this lady gives of 
you.“ I hope he will deſerve it,“ ſaid the doctor; 
and if the army hath not corrupted a good boy, 
I believe I may anſwer for him.“ 

While our little company were enjoying that hap- 
pineſs which never fails to attend converſation, 
where all preſent are pleaſed with each other, a viſi- 
tant arrived, Who was, perhaps, not very welcome 
to any of them. This was no other than Colonel 
James, who entering the room with much gaiety, 
went directly up to Booth, embraced him, and ex- 

preſſed great ſatisfaction at finding him there; he 
then made an apology for not attending him in the 
morning, which he ſaid had been impoſſible ; and 
that he had with the utmoſt difficulty put off ſome 
buſineſs of great conſequence, in order to ſerve 
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him this afternoon; but I am glad on your ac- 
count, cried he to Booth, that my preſence was 
not neceſſary. | 

Booth himſelf was extremely ſatisfied with this 
declaration, and failed not to return him as many 
thanks as he would have deſerved, had he per- 
formed his promiſe ; but the two Iadies were not 
quite ſo well ſatisfied. As for the ſerjeant, he had 
ſlipt out of the room when the colone] entered, not 
entirely out of that baſhfulneſs which we have re- 
marked him to be tainted with; but, indeed, from 
what had paſt in the morning, he hated the fight 
of the colonel, as well on the account of his wife 
as on that of his friend. | 

The doctor, on the contrary, on what he had 
formerly heard from both Amelia and her huſband 
of the colonel's generoſity and friendſhip, had built 
ſo good an opinion of him; that he was very much 
pleaſed with ſeeing him, and took the firſt oppor- 
tunity of telling him ſo. * Colonel,” ſaid the doc- 
tor, I have not the happineſs of being known to 
* you; but I have long been deſirous of an ac- 
* quaintance with a gentleman, in whoſe com- 
mendation I have heard ſo much from ſome pre- 
* ſent.” The colonel made a proper anſwer to this 
compliment, and they ſoon entered into a familiar 
converſation together: for the doctor was not diffi- 
cult of acceſs; indeed, he held the ſtrange reſerve, 
which is uſually practiſed in this nation between 
people who are in any degree ſtrangers to each 
other, to be very unbecoming the chriſtian cha- 
racter, | | 

The two ladies ſoon left the room; and the 
remainder of the viſit, which was not very long, 
paſt in diſcourſe on various common ſubjects, not 
worth recording. In the concluſion, the colonel 
invited Booth and his lady, and the doctor, to dine 
with him the next day, | 

| To 


— 
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To give Colonel James his due commendation, 
he had ſhewn a great command of himſelf, and 
-reat preſence of mind on this occaſion : for, to 
Deak the plain truth, the viſit was intended to 
Amelia alone; nor did he expect, or, perhaps, de- 

fre, any thing leſs than to find the captain at home. 
The great joy which he ſuddenly conveyed into 
his countenance at the unexpected fight of his 
Friend, is to be attributed to that noble art which is 
taught in thoſe excellent ſchools called the ſeveral 
courts of Europe. By this men are enabled to 
dreſs out their countenances as much at their own 
pleaſure, as they do their bodies; and to put on 
triendſhip with as much eaſe as they can a laced 
Coat. 

When the colonel and doctor were gone, Booth 
acquainted Amelia with the invitation he had e- 
ceived. She was ſo {truck with the news, and be- 
trayed ſuch viſible marks of confufion and uneaſi- 
neſs, that they could not have eſcaped Booth's ob- 
ſervation, had ſuſpicion given him the leaft hint to 
remark : but this, indeed, is the great optic glaſs 
helping us to diſcern plainly almoſt all that paſſes in 
the minds of others, without ſome uſe of which 
nothing is more purblind than human nature, 

Amelia having recovered from her firſt perturba- 
tion, anſwered, My dear, I will dine with you 
* wherever you pleaſe to lay your commands on 
me.“ Iam obliged to you, my dear ſoul,” cries 
Booth, your obedience fhall be very eaſy ; for my 
command will be, that you ſhall always follow 
* your own inclinations.* © My inclinations,” an- 
{wered ſhe, would, Iam afraid, be too unreaſon- 
* able a confinement to you; for they would al- 
ways lead me to be with you and your children, 
* with at moſt a ſingle friend or two, now and then.* 
* O my dear,” replicd he, * large companies give 
Aus a greater reliſh for our own ſociety when we 
* return to it; and we ſhall be extremely merry, for 
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7 Doctor Harriſon dines with us.“ I hope you 
will, my dear,“ cries ſhe; but I own I ſhould 
have been better pleaſed to have enjoyed a few 
days with yourſelf and the children, with no other 
perion but Mrs, Atkinſon, for whom I have con- 
ceived a violent affection, and who would have 
given us but little interruption. However, if 
you have promiſed, I muſt undergo the penance.” 
ay, Child,” cried he, I am ſure I would have 
refuſed, could I have gueſſed it had been in the 
leaſt diſagreeable to you; though I know your 
objection ! Objection !* cries Amelia. eagerly, 
I have no objection.“ Nay, nay,* ſaid he, come 
be honeſt, I know your objection, tho' you are 
unwilling to own it.“ Good Heavens!“ cry'd 
Amelia, frighten'd, what do you mean? what 
objection? Why,“ anſwered he, to the com- 
any of Mrs. James; and I muſt confeſs ſhe 
ath not behaved to you lately as you might have 
expected ; but you ought to paſs all that by, for 
the ſake of her huſband, to whom we have both 
ſo many obligations; who is the worthieſt, ho- 
neſteſt, and moſt generous fellow in the univerſe, 
and the beſt friend to me that ever man had.” 
Amelia, who had far other ſuſpicions, and began 
to fear that her huſband had diſcovered them, was 
highly pleaſed, when ſhe ſaw him taking a wrong 
ſcent. She gave, therefore, a little into the deceit, 
and acknowledged the truth of what he had men- 
tioned ; but ſaid, that the pleaſure ſhe ſhould have 
in complying with his deſires, would highly recom- 
penſe any diſſatisfaction which might ariſe on any 
other account; and ſhartly after ended the con- 
verſation on this ſubject, with her chearfully pro- 
miſing to fulfil his promiſe. 

In reality, poor Amelia had now a moſt unplea- 
ſant taſk to undertake; for ſhe thought it abſolutely 
neceſſary to conceal from her huſband the opinion 
ſhe had conceived of the colonel, For, 12 ſne 

knew 
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knew the characters, as well of her huſband as of 
his friend, or rather enemy, (both being often ſyno- 


nymous in the language of the world) ſhe had the 
utmoſt reaſon to apprehend ſomething very fatal 


might attend her huſband's entertaining the ſame 
thought of James, which filled and tormented her 
own breaſt. 

And, as ſhe knew that nothing but theſe thoughts 
could juſtify the leaſt unkind, or, indeed, the leaſt 
reſerved behaviour to James, who had, in all ap- 

arance, conferred the greatelt obligations upon 
Booth and herſelf, ſhe was reduced to a dilemma, 
the moſt dreadful that can attend a virtuous woman, 
as it often gives the higheſt triumph, and ſome- 


times no little advantage to the men of profeſſed . 


gallantry, | 
In ſhort, to avoid giving any umbrage to her 


huſband, Amelia was forced to act in a manner, 


which ſhe was conſcious muſt give encouragement. 


to the colonel : a ſituation which, perhaps, requires 
as great prudence and delicacy, as any in which 
the heroic part of the female character can be ex- 
erted, 


C HA P. III. | 
A converſation between Dr. Harriſon and cthers. 


HE next day, Booth and his lady, with the 


doctor, met at colonel James's, where colo- | 


nel Bath likewiſe made one of the company. 
Nothing very remarkable paſſed at dinner, or 
till the ladies withdrew. During. this time, how- 


ever, the behaviour of colonel James was ſuch as 
gave ſome uneaſineſs to Amelia, who well under- . 
ſtood his meaning, tho? the particulars were too re- 
fined and ſubtle to bè obſerved by any other pre- 


ſent. 
When 
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When the ladies were gone, which was as ſoon 
as Amelia could prevail on Mrs. James to depart, 
colonel Bath, who had been pretty briſk with Cham- 
pagne at dinner, ſoon began to diſplay his magna- 
nimity. My brother tells me, young gentleman,” 
ſaid he to Booth, that you have been uſed very 

< ill lately by ſome raſcals; and I have no doubt 
; but you will do yourſelf juſtice.” 

Booth anſwered, that he did not know what lia 
meant. Since I muſt mention it then, ' cries the 
colonel, © I hear vou have been arreſted; and 1 
think you knaw what ſatisfaction is to be re- 
gquired by a man of honour.” 

I beg, ſir,“ ſays the doctor, © no more may be 
© mentioned of that matter. I am convinced, no 
* fatisfaftion will be required of the captain, till he 
< 1 able to give it.“ 
© T do not underſtand what you mean by able,” 
cries the colonel— To which the doctor anſwered, 
chat it was of too tender a nature to ſpeak more of. 

Give me your hand, doctor,“ cries the colonel ; 
] ſee you are a man of honour, though you wear 
© a gown. It is, as you ſay, a matter of a tender 
nature. Nothing, indeed, is ſo tender as a man's 
© honour. Curſe my liver, if any man; I mean, 
© that is, if any gentleman, was to arreſt me—I 
< would as ſurely cut his throat as— 

How, fir!” ſaid the doctor. Would you 
* compenſate one breach of the law by a much 
—_— and pay your debts by committing mur- 
der? | oh 

Why do you mention law between gentlemen ?? 
ſays the colonel. *© A man of honour wears his law 
F by his ſide. And can the reſentment of an at- 
c front make a gentleman guilty of murder? and 
* what greater affront can one man caſt upon ano- 
* ther, than by arreſting him? I am convinced, 
* that he who would put up an arreſt, would put up - 
a flap in the face,” 

Here 
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Here the colonel looked extremely fierce, and 
the divine ſtared with aſtoniſhment at this doctrine; 
when Booth, who well knew the impoſſibility of 
oppoling the colonel's humour with ſucceſs, began 
to play with it; and having firſt conveyed a pri- 
vate wink to the doctor, he ſaid, there might be 
caſes undoubtedly where ſuch an affront ought to 
be reſented ; but that there were others, where any 
reſentment was impracticable: As for inſtance,” 
ſaid he, where the man is arreſted by a woman.“ 

© ] could not be ſuppoſed to mean that caſe,” 
cries the colonel z and you are convinced. I did not 
mean 1t.' 

* To put an end to this diſcourſe at once, fir,” 
ſaid the doctor, I was the plaintiff, at whoſe ſuit 
this gentleman was arreſted.* 

Was you fo, ſir l' cries the colonel; * then I 
© have no more to ſay. Women and the clergy 
* are upon the ſame footing, The long-rabed 
$ gentry are exempted from the laws of. honour.” 

* 1 do not thank you for that exemption, fir,” 
cries the doctor; and if honour and fighting are, 
as they ſeem to be, ſynonymous words with you, 
© I believe there are ſome clergymen, who, in de- 
< fence of their religion, or their country, or their 
friend, the only juſtifiable cauſes of fighting, ex- 
<. cept bare ſelf-defence, would fight as bravely as 
* yourſelf, colonel; and that without being paid 
for it. | 

Sir, you are privileged,” ſays the colonel with 
great dignity z and you have my leave to ſay what 
you pleaſe. I reſpect your order, and you cannot 
© offend me.“ | 

© I will not offend you, colonel,* cries the doc- 
tor; and our order is very much obliged to you, 
+ ſince you profeſs ſo much reſpect to us, and pay 
* none to our maſter.” 

What maſter, fir!* ſaid the colonel. 


That 
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© That Maſter,* anſwered the doctor, who hath 
< expreſsly forbidden all that cutting of throats, to 
< which you diſcover ſo much inclination.” X 

O, your ſervant, fir,” ſaid the colonel, I ſee 
< what you are driving at ; but you ſhall not per- 
< ſuade me to think, that religion forces me to be a 
< coward.” | 

I deteſt and deſpiſe the name as much as you 
can, cries the doctor; but you have a wrong 
idea of the word, colonel. What were all the 
Greeks and Romans ? were theſe cowards; and 
yet, did you ever hear of this butchery, which we 
call duelling, among them?“ 

« Yes, indeed, have I,“ cries the colonel. * What 
elſe is all Mr. Pope's Homer fall of, but duels ? 
Did not, what's his name, one of the Agame- 
mnons fight with that paultry raſcal Paris? and 
Diomede with, what d'ye call him there; and 
Hector with, I forget his name, he that was 
Achilles's boſom-friend; and afterwards with 
Achilles himſelf ? Nay, and in Dryden's Virgil, 
is there any thing almoſt beſides fighting? 

* You are a man of learning, colonel,” cries the 
doctor, but — | 

I thank you for that compliment,“ ſaid the co- 
lonel —- © No, fir, I do not pretend to learning: 
but I have ſome little reading, and I am not 
* aſhamed to own it.“ 

© But are you ſure, colonel,* cries the doctor, 
that you have not made a ſmall miſtake ? for I am 
* apt to believe, both Mr. Pope and Mr. Dryden 
© (tho* I cannot ſay I ever read a word of either 
of them) ſpeak of wars between nations, and not 
of private duels : for of the latter, I do not re- 
member one ſingle inſtance in all the Greek and 
Roman ſtory. In ſhort, it is a modern cuſtom, 
introduced by barbarous nations ſince the times of 
« Chriſtianity tho' it is a direct and audacious 
s defiance of the chriſtian law, and is _— 
muc 
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much more ſinful in us, than it wguld have been 
rin the heathens.” 

< Drink about, doctor,“ cries the colonel, and 
© let us call a new cauſe : For I perceive we ſhall 
© never agree on this. You are a churchman, and 1 
don't expect you to ſpeak your mind” 

We are both of the ſame church, I hope,” cries 
the doctor. 

I] am of the church of England, fir,* anſwered 
the colonel, © and will fight for it to the laſt drop 
* of my blood. 

© It is very generous in you, colonel,” cries the 
doctor, * to fight ſo zealouſly for a religion by which 

you are to be damned.“ 

It is well for you, doctor, cries the colonel, 
© that you wear a gown: For, by all the dignity of 
a man, if any other perſon had faid the words you 
have juſt uttered, | would have made him eat 
0 them — Ay, d—n me, and my ſword into the 
© bargain,” 

Booth began to be apprehenſive, that this diſpute 
might grow too warm; in which caſe he feared that 
the colonel's honour, together with the Champagne, 


might hurry him ſo far, as to forget the reſpec due, 


and which he profeſſed to pay, to the ſacerdotal 
robe. Booth, therefore, interpoſed between the diſ- 
putants, and faid, that the colonel had very rightly 
propoſed to call a new ſubject; for that it was im- 
poſſible to reconcile accepting a challenge with the 
Chriſtian religion, or refuſing it with the modern 
notion of honour, * And you mult allow it, doc- 
* tor,” ſaid he, to be a very hard injunction for a 
man to become infamous; and more eſpecially 
for a ſoldier, who is to loſe his bread into the bar- 

gain.“ 

* Ay, fir,” ſays the colonel with an air of triumph, 
What ſay you to that ?? 

Why, I ſay,” cries the doctor, that it is much 
harder to be damned on the other ſide.” 200 
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That may be,” ſaid the colonel ; but damm 
© me, if I would take an affront of any man breath- 
ing for all that. And yet I believe myſelf to be 
© as good a chriſtian as weats a head. My maxim 
© is, Never to give an affront; nor ever to take one; 
and I ſay, that is the maxim of a good chriſtian ; 
and no man ſhall ever perfuade me to the con- 
nt  - : 

Well, fir,* ſaid the door, © ſihce that is your 
© reſolution, I hope no man will ever give you an 
* affront.” my | 

Jam obliged to you for your hope; doctor,“ 
cries the colonel with a ſneer ; and he that doth; 
* will be obliged to you for lending him your gown : 
for, by the dignity of a man, nothing out of pet- 
© ticoats, I believe, dares affront me.” 

Colonel James had not hitherto joined in the diſ- 
courſe. In truth, his thoughts had been otherwiſe 
employed ; nor 1s it very difficult for the reader to 
gueſs what had been the ſubject of them. Being 
waked, however, from his reverie, and having heard 
the two or three laſt ſpeeches, he turned to his bro- 
ther, and aſked him, why he would introduce ſuch a 
topic of converſation before a gentleman of Dr: 
Harriſon's character? | 

Brother, cried Bath, I own it was wrong; 
and I aſk the doctor's pardon; I know not how 
* it happened to ariſe: for you know, brother, I 
am not uſed to talk of theſe matters. They are 
generally poltroons that do. I think I need not 
be beholden to my tongue to declare J am none: 
* I have ſhewn myſelf in a line of battle. I believe 
© there is no man will deny that; I believe I may 


© fay, no man dares deny, that I have done my 


< duty? | 
The colonel was thus ptoceeding to prove that 
his proweſs was neither the ſubject of his diſcourſe; 


nor the object of his "vanity, when a ſervant en- 


tered, and ſummoned the company to tea with the 
2 | ladies 3 
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ladies; a ſummons which Colonel James inſtantly 
obeyed, and was followed by all the reſt. 

But as the tea-table converſation, tho extremely 
delightiul to thoſe who are engaged in it, may pro- 
bably appear ſomewhat dull to the reader, we Wes 
here put an end to the chapter. 


CHAP, IF: 
A dialogue between Booth and Amelia. 


HE. next morning early, Booth went by ap- 

pointment and waited on Colonel James; 
whence he returned to Amelia, in that kind of dif- 
polition which the great maſter of human paſ- 
lions would deſcribe in Andromache, when he tells 
us ſhe cried and ſmiled at the ſame inſtant. 

Amelia plainly perceived the diſcompoſure of his 
mind, in which the oppoſite affections of joy and 
grief were ſtruggling for the ſuperiority, and beg- 
ged to know the occaſion; upon which Booth ſpoke 
as follows : 

© My dear,* faid he, * I had no intention to 
+ conceal from you what hath paſt this morning be- 
* tween me and the colonel, who hath oppreſſed 
me, if I may uſe that expreſſion, with obliga- 
tions. Sure never man had ſuch a friend; for 
© never was there ſo noble, fo ous a hear! 
* cannot help this ebullition of gratitude, I really 
* cannot.'— Here he pauſed a moment and wiped 
his eyes, and then proceeded; © You know, m 
dear, how gloomy the proſpect was yeſterday be- 
* fore our eyes, how inevitable ruin ftared me in the 
* face; and the dreadful idea of having entailed 
* beggary on my Amelia and her poſterity, racked 
my mind: For, though by the goodneſs of the 
doctor 1 had regained my liberty, the debt yet 
* remained ; and if that worthy man had a deſign 
e ef forgiving me his ſhare, this muſt have been 
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my utmoſt hope; and the condition in which I 
muſt ſtill have found myſelf, need not to be ex- 
patiated on. In what light then ſhall I fee, in 
what words ſhall I relate the colonel's kindneſs ! 


O, my dear Amelia, he hath removed the whole 


gloom at once, hath driven all deſpair our of my 
mind, and hath filled it with the moſt ſanguine, 
and, at the fame time, the moſt reaſonable hopes 
of making a comfortable proviſion for yourſelf 
and my dear children. In the firſt place, then, 
he will advance me a ſum of money to pay off all 
my debts; and this on a bond to be repaid ohly 
when 1 ſhall become colonel of a regiment, and 
not. before. In the next place, he is gone this 
very morning to aſk a company for me; which is 
now vacant in the Weſt-Indies ; and as he intends 
to puſh this with all his intereſt, neither he nor I 
have any doubt of his ſucceſs: Now, my dear, 
comes the third, which, though perhaps it ought 
to give me the greateſt joy, ſuch is, I own, the 
weakneſs of my -nature, it rends my very heart- 
ſtrings aſunder.—I cannot mention it: for I know 
it will give you equal pain—though I know on all 

per occaſions you can exert a manly reſolu- 
tion.— You will not, I am convinced, oppoſe it, 
whatever you muſt ſuffer in complying— O, 
my dear Amelia, I muſt ſuffer likewiſe ; yet I 
have reſolved to bear it---You know not what my 
poor heart hath ſuffered ſince he made the pro- 
poſal----It is love for you alone which could per- 
ſuade me to ſubmit to it Conſider our fitua- 
tion; conſider that of our children; reflect but 
on thoſe poor babes, whoſe future happineſs is at 
ſtake, and it muſt arm your reſolution. It is yout 


intereſt and theirs that reconciled me to a pro- 


poſal, which, when the colonel firſt made it, 
{truck me with the utmoſt horror : he hath, in- 


< deed, from theſe motives, perſuaded me into a re- 


ſolution, which I thought impoſſible for any one 
4 to : 
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+ ro have [perſuaded me into-----O, my dear Ame- 
la, let me intreat you to give me up to the god 
of your children; as I have promiſed the colonel 
to give you up to their intereſt and your own. 
If you refuſe theſe terms, we are {till undone, for 
« he inſiſts abſolutely upon them-----Think then, 
© my love, however hard they may be, neceſſity 
> compels us to ſubmit to them. I know in what 
light a woman, who loves like you, muſt conſi- 
der ſuch a propoſal z and yet how many inſtances 
have you of women, who, from the fame motives, 
© have ſummitted to the ſame!” : on 

What can you mean, Mr. Booth?“ cries Ame- 
lia trembling. | | 

Need | explain my meaning to you more ?”* an- 
ſwered Booth. Did I not fay, I muſt give up my 
Amelia?“ Wat ver | 

* Give me up!” ſaid ſhe. — 
For a time only, I mean.“ anſwered he; for a 
hort time perhaps. The colonel himſelf will take 
© care it ſhall not be long for I know his heart; 
© 1 ſhall ſcarce have more joy in receiving you back, 
& than he will have in reſtoring you to my arms. 
In the mean time, he will not only be a father to 
© my children, but a huſband to you.“ . 

A huſband to me! ſaid Amelia. 

Les, my dear; a kind, a fond, a tender, an 
& affectionate huſband, If I had not the moſt cer- 
© tain aſſurances of this, doth my Amelia think I 
could be prevailed on to leave her ?----No, my 
© Amelia, he is the only man on earth who could 
have preyailed on me; but I know his houſe, his 
_* purſe, his protection, will be all at your command 
And as for any diſlike you have conceived to 
his wife, let not that be any objection: for I am 
convinced he will not ſuffer her to inſult you; be- 
ſides, ſhe is extremely well-bred, and how much 
ſoever ſhe may hate you in her heart, ſhe will at 
© leaſt treat you with civility. 2 
Vol. VII. H h * Nay 
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© Nay, the invitation is not his, but her's; and 
I uam convinced they will both behave to you with 
© the greateſt friendſhip: his I am ſure will be 
© ſincere, as to the wife of a friend entruſted to his 
© care; and her's will, from good breeding, have 
not only the appearances, but the effects of the 
© trueſt friendſhip.” 6. 
I underſtand you, my dear, at laſt,* ſaid ſhe, - 
(indeed ſhe had rambled into very ſtrange conceits 
ſome parts of his diſcourſe) * and I will give 
you my reſolution in a word-----I will do the | 
© of a wife; and that is, to attend her huſband 
© wherever he goes.“ | 
Booth attempted to reaſon with her, but all to 
no purpoſe. She gave, indeed, a quiet hearing to 
all he ſaid, and even to thoſe parts which moſt 
diſpleaſed her ears; I mean thoſe in which he ex- 
a ed the great neſs and diſintereſted gene- 
rolity of his friend : but her reſolution remained in- 
flexible, and reſiſted the force of all his arguments 
with a ſteadineſs of oppoſition, which it would have 
been almoſt excuſable in him to have conſtrued into 
ſtubbornneſs. 5 
The doctor arrived in the midſt of the diſpute; 
and, having heard the merits of the cauſe on both 
ſides, delivered his opinion in the following words: 
I have always thought it, my dear children, a 
matter of the utmoſt nicety, to interfere in any 
differences between huſband and wife; but, ſince 
you both deſire me with ſuch earneſtneſs, to give 
you my ſentiments on the preſent conteſt between 
© you, I will give you my thoughts as well as Fam, 
able. In the firſt place then, can any thing be 
more reaſonable, than for a wife to deſire to attend 
het huſband ? It is, as my favourite child ob- 
© ſerves, no more than a deſire to do her duty; and 
I make no doubt but that is one great reaſon of 
ger inſiſting on it. And how can you yourſelf 
* oppoſe it? Can love be its own enemy; or can 
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© a huſband, who is fond of his wife, content him- 
© ſelf almoſt on any account with a long abſence 
© from her? oe i 

© You ſpeak like an angel, my dear doctor Har- 


© riſon,” anſwered Amelia; I am ſure, if he loved 


« as tenderly as I do, he could on no account ſub- 
mit to it.” 

Pardon me, child,” cries the doctor, there 
are ſome reaſons which would not only juſtify his 
© leaving you, but which muſt force him, if he 
© hath any real love for you, joined with common 
* ſenſe, to make that election. If it was neceſſary, 
for inſtance, either to your good, or to the good 
of your children, he would not deſerve the name 
© of a man, I am ſure not that of a huſband, if he 
© heſitated a moment. Nay, in that caſe, I am 
convinced, you yourſelf would be an advocate for 
© what you now oppoſe. I fancy therefore I miſ- 
took him, when I apprehended he ſaid, that the 
* colonel made his leaving you behind as the con- 


dition of getting him the commiſſion : for 1 
© know my dear child hath too much goodneſs, and - 


too much ſenſe, and too much reſolution, to pre- 
fer any temporary indulgence of her own paſſions 
to the ſolid advantages of her whole family.“ 

There, my dear, . cries Booth, I knew what 
opinion the doctor would be of. Nay, I am cer- 
* tain, there is not a wiſe man in the kingdom who 
would ſay otherwiſe.” 


Don't abuſe me, young gentleman,” ſaid the | 


doctor, with appellations I don't deſerve.” 
I T abuſe you, my dear door!” cries Booth. 

© Yes, my dear fir,” anſwered the doctor; you 
inſinuated lily that I was wiſe, which, as the world 
* underſtands the phraſe, I ſhould be aſhamed of; 
and my comfort is, that no one can accuſe me 


* Juſtly of it; I have juſt given an inſtance of the 
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** fir,* cries Booth, © that will not be the 
© caſe.” | 

« Yes, fir, anſwered the doctor. I know it 
© will be the caſe in the preſent inſtance ; for either 
© you will not go at all, or my little turtle here will 
go with you.” 

Lou are in the right, doctor,“ cries Amelia. 
I am ſorry for it,“ ſaid the doctor; for then, 
I aflure you, you are in the wrong.“ 

Indeed,“ cries Amelia, if you knew all my 
«* reaſons, you would ſay they were very ſtrong 
ones.“ 

Very probably,” cries the doctor The know- 
« ledge that they are in the wrong, is a very ſtrong 
« reaſon to ſome women to continue ſo.* 

| * Nay, doctor,” cries Amelia, you ſhall never 
s perſuade me of that. I will not believe that an 
human being ever did an action merely becauſe 
they knew it to be wrong,” 

* I am obliged to you, my dear child,“ ſaid the 
doctor, for declaring your reſolution of not be- 
ing perſuaded. Your huſband would never call 
me a wiſe man again, if, after that declaration, 1 
* ſhould attempt to perſuade you.” 

Well, I muſt be content,* cries Amelia, to 

let you think as you pleaſe.” 
That is very gracious, indeed, ſaid the doc- 
tor. Surely, in a country where the church ſuf- 
fers others to think as they pleaſe, it would be 
very hard if they had not themſelves the ſame 
© liberty. And yet, as unreaſonable as the power 
of controuling men's thoughts is repreſented, [ 
+ will ſhew you how you ſhall controul mine when- 
ever you deſire it, | | aa” 

Ho, pray !' cries Amelia. I ſhould greatly 
* eſteem that power,” 

* Why, whenever you act like a wiſe woman,“ 
cries the doctor, you will force me to think you ſo; 
+ and, whenever you are pleaſed to act as you do 

* NOW, 
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© now, I hall be obliged, whether I will or no, to 
© think as I do now.” | 

* Nay, dear doctor, cries Booth, I am convinc- 
© ed my Amelia will never do any thing to forfeit 
your opinion. Conſider but the cruel hard- 
© ſhip of what ſhe is to undergo, and you will make 
« allowances for the difficulty ſhe makes in com- 
« plying. To fay the truth, when I examine 
© own heart, I have more obligations to her than 
appear at firſt ſight; far, by obliging me to find 
arguments to perſuade her, ſhe hath aſſiſted me 
in conquering myſelf. Indeed, if ſhe had ſhewn 
* more reſolution, I ſhould have ſhewn leſs.” 

So you think it neceſſary then,“ ſaid the doctor, 
© that there ſhould be one fool at leaſt in every 
married couple. A mighty reſolution truly! and 
well worth your valuing yourſelf upon, to part 
with your wife for a few months, in order to 
make the fortune of her and your children. When 
vou are to leave her too in the care and protec- 
* tion of a friend that gives credit to the old ſtories 
of friendſhip, and doth an honour to human na- 
© ture, What, in the name of goodneſs, do either 
of you think that you have made an union to 
* endure for ever? How will either of you bear that 
« ſeparation which muſt ſome time or other, and 
perhaps very ſoon, be the lot of one of you? 
Have you forgot that you are both miartal ?---.- 
As for Chriſtianity, I ſee you have reſigned all 
< pretenſions to it: for I make no doubt, but that 
you have ſo ſet your hearts on the happineſs you 
enjoy here together, that neither of you ever think 
a word of hereafter.” | 

Amelia now burſt into tears; 1 Booth 
begged the doctor to proceed no further. Indeed, 
he would not have wanted the caution: for, how- 
ever blunt he appeared in his diſcourſe, he had a 
tenderneſs of heart which is rarely found among 
men; for which I know no other reaſon, than that 
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true goodneſs is rarely found among them: for 1 
am firmly perſuaded, that the latter never poſſeſſed 
any human mind in any degree, without being at- 
tended by as large a portion of the former. 

Thus ended the converſation on this ſubject ; 
what followed is not worth relating till the doctor 
_ off Booth with him to take a walk in the 
Park, | 


CHAP, V. 


A converſation between Amelia and doctor Harriſon, 
| with the reſult. 


| ſeriouſly of her condition ; ſhe ſaw it would 

very difficult to reſiſt the importunities of her 
huſband, backed by the authority of the doctor; 
eſpecially as ſhe well knew how- unreaſonable her 
declarations muſt appear to every one who was ig- 
norant of her real motives to perſevere in it. Gn 
the other hand, ſhe was fully determined, whatever 
might be the conſequence, to adhere firmly to her 
reſolution of not accepting the colonel's invitation. 

When ſhe had turned the matter every way in her 
mind. and vexed and tormented herſelf wit much 
uneaſy reflexion upon it, a thought at laſt occurred 
to her, which immediately brought her ſome com- 
fort. This was, to make a confident of the doc- 
tor, and to impart to him the whole truth. This 
method, indeed, appeared to her now to be fo 
adviſeable, that ſhe wondered ſhe had not hit upon 
it ſooner; but it is the nature of deſpair to blind 
us to all the means of fafety, however caſy and 
apparent they my be; 

Having fixed her purpoſe in her mind, ſhe wrote 
a ſhort note to the doctor, in which ſhe acquainted 
him that ſhe had ſomething of great moment to im- 
part to him, which muſt be an entire _— 
, ; | | er 


A MELIA being left alone, began to conſider 
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her huſband, and begged that ſne might have an 
opportunity of communicating it as ſoon as poſſible. 
Doctor Harriſon received the letter that after- 
noon, and immediately complied with Amelia's re- 
queſt in viſiting her. He found her drinking tea 
with her huſband and Mrs. Atkinſon, and fat down 
ard joined the company. 4 

Soon after the removal of the tea-table, Mrs. 
Atkinſon left the room. The doctor then turning 
to Booth; ſaid, I hope, captain, you have a true 
* ſenſe of the obedience due to the church, though 
* our clergy do not often exact it. However, it is 
proper to exerciſe our power ſometimes in order 
to remind the laity of their duty. I muſt tell you 
therefore, that I have ſome private buſineſs with 
your wife; and I expect your immediate ab- 
* ſence.” | 

5 Upon my word, doctor,” anſwered Booth, no 
popiſh confeſſor, I firmly believe, ever pro- 
* nounced his will and pleaſure with more gravity 
and dignity z none therefore was ever more im- 
* mediately obeyed than you ſhall be.? Booth 
then quitted the room, and deſired the doctor to 
recall him when his buſineſs with the lady was over. 

Doctor Harriſon promiſed he would, and then 
turning to Amelia, he ſaid, Thus far, madam, 
* I have obeyed your commands, and am now ready 
to receive the important ſecret which you men- 
tion in your note. 

Amelia now informed her friend of all ſne knew, 
all ſhe had ſeen and heard, and all that ſhe ſuſpected 
of the colonel, The good man ſeemed greatly 
ſhocked at the relation, and remained in a filent aſto- 
niſnment. - Upon which, Amelia ſaid, * Is vil- 
* lainy fo rare a thing, fir, that ic ſhould ſo much 
* ſurpriſe you ?? + No child, cries he; but I am 
* ſhocked at ſeeing it ſo artfully diſguiſed under the 
© appearance of ſo much virtue. And to confeſs 
8 the truth, I believe my own yanity is a little hurt 
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in having been ſo groſsly impoſed upon. In- 


deed, I had a very high regard for this man; 


for, beſides the great character given him by 
your huſband, and the many facts I have heard 
ſo much redounding to his honour, he hath: the 
faireſt and moſt promiſing appearance I have ever 
yet beheld A good face, they ſay, is a letter of 
recommendation. O nature, nature, why art 
thou ſo diſhoneſt, as ever to ſend men with theſe 


"falſe recommendations into the world !* 


Indeed, my dear fir, I begin to grow entirely 


al... 
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ſick of it,“ cries Amelia: For ſure all mankind 
almoſt are villains in their hearts.“ 
Fie, child, cries the doctor. Do not make a 
concluſion ſo much to the diſhonour of the great 
creator, The nature of man is far from being 
in itſelf evil: it abounds with benevolence, cha- 
rity, and pity, coveting praiſe and honour, and 
ſhunning ſhame and diſgrace. Bad education, 
bad habits, and bad cuſtoms, debauch our nature, 
and drive it headlong as it were into vice. The 
vernors of the world, and I am afraid the prieſt- 
ood, are anſwerable for the badneſs of it. In- 
ſtead of diſcouraging wickedneſs to the utmoſt of 
their power, both are too apt to connive at it. 
In the great ſin of adultery for inſtance; hath the 
government rovided any law to puniſh * or 
oth the prieſt take any care to correct it ? on the 
contrary, is the moſt notorious practice of it any 
detriment to a man's fortune, or to his reputation 
in the world? doth it exclude him from any pre- 
ferment in the ſtate, J had almoſt ſaid in the church? 
is it any blot in his eſcutcheon ? any bar to his ho- 
nour? is he not to be found every day in the aſ- 
ſemblies of women of the higheſt quality ? in the 
cloſets of the greateſt men, and even at the tables 
of biſhops ? What wonder then, if the commu- 
nity in general treat this monſtrous crime as mat- 
ter of jeſt, and thgt men give way to the tempta- 
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tions of a violent appetite, when the indulgenco 
of it is protected by law. and countenanced by 
cuſtom 1 I am convinced there are good ſtamina 
in the nature of this very man: for he hath done 
acts of friendſhip and generoſity to your huſband, 
before he could have any evil deſign on your 
chaſtity; and in a chriſtian ſociety, which I no 
more eſteem this nation to be, that I do any part 
of Turky, I doubt not but this very colonel 
would have made a worthy and valuable mem- 
ber.” | 4-6 
Indeed, my dear fir,' cries Amelia, you are 
the wiſeſt as well as beſt man in the world 
© Not a word of my wiſdom,” cries the doctor. 
I have not a grain am not the leaſt verſed in 
the Chrematiſticꝰ art, as an old friend of mine 
calls it. I know not how to get a ſhilling, nor 
how to keep it in my pocket, if I had it.” 

* But you. underſtand human nature to the bot. 
tom,“ anſwered Amelia; and your mind is the 
treaſury of all ancient and modern learning.” 

© You are a little flatterer,* cries the Jo cdor 3 
but I diſlike you not for it. And to ſhew you 
I don't, I will return your flattery; and tell you, 


you have acted with great prudence in concealing 


this affair from your huſband ; but you have 
drawn me into a ſcrape : for I have promiſed to 
dine with this fellow again to-morrow ; and you 
have made it impoſſible for me to keep my word.” 
Nay but, dear fir,* cries Amelia, for Hea- 
ven's ſake take care. If you ſhew any kind of 
diſreſpect to the colonel, my huſhand may be led 
into ſome ſuſpicion — eſpecially after qur con- 


ference. 


© Fear nothing, child. I will give him no hint 
and that I may be certain of not doing it, I will 


* The art of getting wealth is ſo called by Ariſtotle in hit 
dics. 1 
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* ſtay away. You do not think, I hope, 
© will join in a chearful converſation with fu 
man; that I will ſo far betray my character as to 
give any countenance to ſuch flagitious __ 
© ings, Beſides, my promiſe was only conditional; 
© and I do not know whether I could otherwiſe 
© have kept it: for I expect an old friend every 
© day, who comes to town twenty miles on foot to 
c ſee me; whom I ſhall not part with on any ac- 
count: for as he is very poor, he may imagine 
I treat him with diſreſpect. 

© Well, fir,* cries Amelia, I muſt admire you, 
© and love you for your goodneſs.” 

© Muſt you love me?” cries the doctor. 1 
© could cure you now in a minute if I pleaſed.” 
Indeed, I defy you, fir,* ſaid Amelia. | 
. © If I could but perſuade you,* anſwered he, 
T that I thought you not handſome, away would 
* vaniſh all ideas of goodneſs in an inſtant. Con- 
© feſs' honeſtly, would they not? t 
Perhaps I might blame the goodneſs of your 
eyes, replied Amelia; and that is perhaps an 
© honeſter confeſſion than you expected. But do, 
pray, ſir, be ſerious; and give me your advice 
* what to do. Conſider the difficult game I have 
* to play: for I am ſure, after what I have told 
© you, you would not even ſuffer me to remain 
* under the roof of this colonel.” 

No, indeed, would I not,* ſaid the doctor, 
© whilſt J have a houſe of my own to entertain 
© you,” | 
0 But how to diſſuade my huſband, continued 
ſhe, without giving him any ſuſpicion of the 
real cauſe, the conſequences of his gueſſing at 
* which, I tremble to think upon. 

el will conſult my pillow upon it,“ faid the doc- 
tor, * and in the morning you ſhall ſee me again. 
© In the mean time be comforted, and compoſe 


the perturbations of your mind.“ 
Well. 
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Well, fir, faid ſhe, © I put my whole truſt in 
F4 u. b . 
751 am ſorry to hear it,” cries the doctor. Your 
innocence may give you a very confident truſt in 
* a much more powerful aſſiſtance. However, I 
* will do all I can to ſerve you; and now, if you 
+ pleaſe, we will call back your huſband : for, 
upon my word, he hath ſhewn a good catholic 
* patience. And where is the honeſt ſerjeant and 
6 his wife? I am pleaſed with the behaviour of you 
© both to that worthy fellow, in oppoſition to the 
* cuſtom of the world; which, inſtead of being 
* formed on the precepts of our religion to con- 
© ſider each other as brethren, teaches us to regard 
© thoſe who are a degree below us, either in rank 
or fortune, as a ſpecies of beings of an inferior 
* order in the creation, 

The captain now returned into the room, as did 
the ſerjeant and Mrs. Atkinſon; and the two 
couple, with the doctor, ſpent the evening together 
in great mirth and feſtivity ; for the doctor was one 
of the beſt companions in the world; and a vein 
of chearfulneſs, good-humour and pleaſantry, ran 
through his converſation, with which it was ime 
poſſible to reſiſt being pleaſed. | 


CHAP. VI, 


Containing as ſurpriſing an accident a is perhaps record» 
ed in hiſtory. 


OO TH had acquainted the ſerjeant with the 
great goodneſs of Colonel James, and with 
e chearful proſpects which he entertained from it. 
This Atkinfon behind the curtain communicated to 
his wife. The concluſions which ſhe drew from it, 
need ſcarce be hinted to the reader. She made, 


indeed, no feruple of plainly and bluntly 2 
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her huſband that the colonel had a moſt Ilmanifeſt 
intention to. attack the chaſtity of Amelia. 

This thought gave the poor ſerjeant great uneaſi- 
neſs, and after having kept him long awake, tor- 
mented him in his with a moſt Forrid dream, 
in which he imagined that he ſaw the colonel ſtand- 
ing by the bed-ſide of Amelia, with a naked ſword 
in his hand, and threatening to ſtab her inſtantly, 
unleſs ſhe complied with his deſires. Upon this, 
the ſerjeant ſtarted up in his bed, and catching his 
wife by the throat, cried out, Dn you, put up 
< your {word this inſtant, and leave the room, or 
© by Heaven I'll drive mine to your heart's blood.“ 

This rough treatment immediately rouſed Mrs. 
Atkinſon from her ſleep, who no ſooner perceived 
the poſition of her huſband, and felt his hand graſp- 
ing her throat, than ſhe gave a violent ſhriek, and 
preſently fell into a fit. 

Atkinſon now waked likewiſe, and ſoon became 
ſenſible of the violent agitations of his wife, He 
immediately leapt out of bed, and running for a - 
bottle of water, began to ſprinkle her very plenti- 
fully; but all to no purpoſe, ſhe neither ſpoke nor 
gave any ſymptoms of recovery. Atkinſon then 

gan to roar aloud ; upon which, Booth, who la 
under him, jumpt from his bed, and ran up wi 
the lighted candle in his hand. The ſerjeant had 
no ſooner taken the candle, than he ran with it to 
the bed-ſide. Here he beheld a fight which al- 
moſt deprived him of his ſenſes. The bed ap- 
peared to be all over blood, and his wife welterin 
in the midſt of it. Upon this, the ſerjeant almoſt 
in a frenzy, cried out, O Heavens! I have kil- 
© Jed my wife. I have ſtabbed her. I have ſtab- 
© bed her. What can be the meaning of all 
* this?” ſaid Booth.—* O fir,” cries the ſerjeant, 
I dreamt I was reſcuing your lady from the hands 
of Colonel James, and I have killed my poor 


vie. Here he thyew himſelf upon the bed 


I by 
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by her, caught her in his arms, and behaved like 
one frantic with deſpair. 

By this time, Amelia had thrown on a wrap- 
ping gown, and was come up into the room, where 
the ſerjeant and his wife were lying on the bed, 
and Booth ſtanding like a motionleſs ſtatue by the 
bed-ſide. Amelia had ſome difficulty to conquer 
the effects of her own ſurpriſe on this occaſion ; for 


a more ghaſtly and horrible ſight than the bed pre- 


ſented, could not be conceived. 

Amelia ſent Booth to call up the maid of the 
houſe, in order to lend her aſſiſtance ; but, before 
his return, Mrs. Atkinſon began to come to her- 
ſelf; and ſoon after, to the inexpreſſible joy of the 
ſerjeant, it was diſcovered ſhe had no wound, In- 
deed, the delicate noſe of Amelia ſoon made that 
diſcovery, which the groſſer ſmell of the ſerjeant, 
and perhaps his fright had prevented him from 
making: for now it appeared that the red liquor 
with which the bed was ſtained, though it may, 

rhaps, ſometimes run — the veins of a fine 
Jady, was not what is properly called blood ; bur 

was, indeed, no other than cherry brandy, a bottle 
of which Mrs. Atkinſon always kept in her room 
to be ready for immediate uſe; and to which ſhe 
uſed to apply for comfort in all her afflictions. 
This the r ſerjeant, in his extreme hurry, had 
miſtaken tor a bottle of water, Matters were now 
ſoon accommodated, and no other miſchief appear- 
ed to be done, unleſs to the bed-cloaths. Ame- 
lia and Booth returned back to their room ; and Mrs. 


Atkinſon roſe from her bed, in order to equip it 


with a pair of clean ſheets. 

And thus this adventure would have ended with- 
out producing any kind of conſequence, had not 
the words, which the ſerjeant uttered in his frenzy, 
made ſome ſlight impreſſion on Booth: fo much, at 
leaſt, as to. awaken his curioſity ; ſo that in the 
morning when he aroſe, he ſent for the ſerjeant, 
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478 AMELIA Book 9. 
and defired to hear the particulars of this dream 
fince Amelia was concerned in it. 

The ſerjeant, at firſt, ſeemed unwilling to com- 
ply, and endeavoured to make excuſes. This, 
perhaps, encreaſed Booth's curioſity, and he ſaid, 
* Nay, I am reſolved to hear it. Why, you 
«* ſimpleton, do you imagine me weak enough to 
© be affected by a dream, however terrible it may 
< be? X | 7% 

© Nay, ſir,* cries the ſerjeant, as fer that mat- 
© ter, dreams have ſometimes fallen out to be true. 
One of my own, I know, did fo, concerning 
your honour: for when you "courted my young 
© Jady, I dreamt you was married to her; and yet 
< jt was at a time when neither I myſelt, nor any 
© of the country, thought ' you' would ever obtain 
her. But, Heaven forbid this dream ſhould ever 
© come to paſ ss. 

Why, what was this dream?“ cries Booth, «I 
© inſiſt on knowing.* - | i 

To be fure, ſir,“ cries the ſerjeant, I muft 
© not refuſe you; but, I hope, you will never 
think any more of it. Why then, fir, I dreamt 
* that your honour was gone to the Weſt-Indies, 
and had left my lady in the care of Colonel 
James; and laſt night, I dreamt the colonel came 
* to my lady's bed- ſide, offering to raviſh her; and 
with a drawn fword in his hand, threatening to 
* ſtab her that moment, unleſs ſhe would comply 
« with his deſires. How I came to be by, I know + 
© not; but, I dreamt, I ruſhed upon him, caught 
him by the throat, and ſwore I would put him to 
death, unleſs he inſtantly left the room. _ Here 
< I waked, and this was my dream. I never paid 
© any regard to a dream in my life—but, indeed, I 
never dreamt any thing ſo very plain as this. 

It appeared downright reality. I am ſure I have 
left the marks of my fingers in my {mg = 
= <1 wo 
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I would not have taken a hundred pound to have 
uſed her ſo. 

Faith,“ cries Booth, it was an odd dream 
© and not ſo eaſily to be accounted for, as that you 
© had formerly of my marriage; for as Shakeſpear 
© ſays, Dreams denote a foregone concluſion. Now it 
is impoſſible you ſhould ever have thought of any 
* ſuch matter as this.” 

However, ſir, cries the ſerjeant, * it is in your 
* honour's power to prevent any poſſibility of this 
* dream's coming to paſs, by not leaving my lady 
© to the care of the colonel : if you mult go from 
her, certainly there are other places where ſhe 
may be with great ſafety; and ſince my wife 
tells me that my lady is ſo very unwilling, what- 
ever reaſons ſhe may have, I hope your honour 
* will oblige her. | 

Now I recolle& it,“ cries Booth, Mrs. At- 
* kinſon hath once or twice dropt ſome dilreſj 
« ful words of the colonel. He hath done ſome- 
thing to diſoblige her.“ | / 

He hath, indeed, fir,* replied the ſerjeant: 
He hath faid that of her which ſhe doth not 
« deſerve, and for which, if he had not been my 
« ſuperior officer, I would have cut both his ears 
off. -Nay, for that matter, he can ſpeak ill of 
other people beſides her.” 

Do you know, Atkinſon,* cries Booth, very 
gravely, that you are talking of the deareſt friend 
* I have?” | | 
To be honeſt then,* anſwered the ſerjeant, 
© I do not think ſo. If I did, 1 ſhould love him 
much better than 1 do.” . 

I muſt and will have this explained,“ cries Booth. 
T have too good an opinion of you, Atkinſon, 
to think you would drop ſuch things as you have, 
* without ſome reaſon—and I will Kno it.” 

+ I am ſorry I have dropt a word,* cries — 
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ſon. I am * I did not intend it; and your 
* honour hath drawn it from me unawares,” 
Indeed, Atkinſon,“ cries Booth, you have 
made me very uneaſy, and I muſt be fatisfied.” 
Then, fir,” ſaid the ſerjeant, you ſhall give 
me your word of honour z or I will be cut into 
ten thouſand pieces before I will mention baer | 
« ſyllable. 
What ſhall I promiſe ?? ſaid Booth. 
That you will not reſent any thing I ſhall lay 
* to the colonel,* anſwered Atkinſon. 
* Reſent !—Well, I give you my honour,” faid 
Booth. 
The ſerjeant made him bind himſelf over and 
over again; and then related to him the ſcene which 


formerly paſt between the colonel and himfelf, as 


far as concerned Booth himſelf; but concealed all 
that more immediately related to Amelia. 
* Atkinſon,” cries Booth, I cannot be angry 
.< with you; for I know you love me, and I have 
many obligations to you; but you have done 
< wrong in ceaſuring the colonel for what he ſaid of 
me. I deferve all that he ſaid ; and his cenſures 
« proceeded from his friendſhip.” 
But it was not ſo kind, fir,” ſaid Atkinſon, * to 
« ſay ſuch things to me who am but a ſerjeant, and 
at ſuch a time too. 
I will hear no more,“ cries Booth. Be aſſured 
vyou are the only man I would forgive on this oc- 
« calion; and I forgive you only on condition you 
never ſpeak a word more of this nature. — This 
< ſilly dream hath intoxicated you. 
© I have done, fir,” cries the ferjeant. *© I know 
© my diſtance, and whom I am to obey; but I have 
one favour to beg of your honour, never to men- 
© tion a word of what I have ſaid to my lady; for 
© I know ſhe never would forgive me; I know ſhe 
© never would, by what my wife hath told me. 
© Beſides, you need not mention it, fir, to my 
dy; 
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lady; for ſhe knows it all already, and a great 
deal more.“ | ow 
Booth preſently parted from the ſerjeant, barns 
deſired him to clofe his lips on this occaſion, an 
repaired to his wife, to whom he related the ſer- 
jeant's dream. | 
Amelia turned as white as ſnow, and fell into 
ſo violent a trembling, that Booth plainly perceived 
her emotion, and immediately partook of it him- 
ſelf.— Sure, my dear,” ſaid he, ſtaring wildly, 
© there is more in this than I knbw, A filly dream ; 
could not ſo diſcompoſe you. I beg you. I in- f 
treat you to tell me - hath ever Colonel James 
At the very mention of the colonel's name, 
Amelia fell on her knees, and begged her huſband 


not to frighten her. | 
What do I ſay, my dear love, cried Booth, 


© that can frighten you ?” 

Nothing, my dear,“ ſaid ſne.— But my ſpirits 
are ſo diſcompoſed with the dreadful ſcene I ſaw 
© laſt night, that a dream, which, at another time, 
© I ſhould have laughed at, hath ſhocked me. Do 
* but promiſe me that you will not leave me behind 
s you, and I am eaſy :* | 

© You may be ſo, ' cries Booth; for I will ne- 
ver deny you any thing. But make me eaſy 
* too. I muſt know, if you have ſeen any thing in 
Colonel James to diſpleaſe you.“ 

* Why ſhould you ſuſpect it ?? cries Amelia. 

Fou torment me to death,” cries Booth. By 
Heavens! I will know the truth. Hath he ever 
* faid or done any thing which you diſlike ?? 

How, my dear,” ſaid Amelia, can you im- 
© agine I ſhould diſlike a man, who is ſo much your 
friend? think of all the obligations you have to 
© him, and then you may eaſily reſolve yourſelf. 
Do you think, becauſe I refuſe to ſtay behind 
© you in his houſe, that I have any objection to 
* him?---No, my dear, had he done a thouſand 

Vor. VII. Ii © times 
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times more than he hath, was he an angel inſtead, 
© of a man, I would not quit my Billy.—-There's 
© the ſore, my dear; there's the , miſery, to be left 
© by you.? | 3 
Booth embraced her with the moſt paſſionate. 
raptures, and looking on her with inexpreſſible; 
tenderneſs, cried Upon my ſoul, I am not wor- 
thy of you.---I am a fool, and yet you | 
© blame me.---If the ſtupid miſer hoards, with Lk 
© care, his worthleſs treaſure; if he watches it 
© with ſuch anxiety; if every apprehenſion of ano-. 
« ther's ſharing the leaſt part, fills his ſoul with 
* ſuch agomies; O Amelia! what muſt be my con- 
dition, what terrors muſt I feel, while I am 
watching over a jewel of ſuch real, ſuch ineſtim- 
© able worth ?* | 3 | 
I can, with great truth, return the, compli- 
ment, cries Amelia. I have my treaſure too; 
and am ſo much a miſer, that no force ſhall ever 
© tear me from it.“ | | 8 f 
© I am aſhamed of my folly,” cries Booth; and 
yet it is all from extreme tenderneſs. Nay, you, 
© yourſelf are the occaſion.— Why will you ever at- 
© ternpt to keep a ſecret from me? do you think I 
* ſhould have reſented to my friend his juſt cen- 
© ſure of my conduct? | 
What cenſure, my dear love ?* cries Amelia. 
_ © Nay, the ſerjeant hath told me all,” cries Booth. 
© ---Nay, and that he hath told it to you---Poor 
© ſoul! thou couldſt not endure to hear me accuſ- 
ed, though never ſo juſtly, and by ſo good a 
© friend. Indeed, my dear, I have diſcovered the. 
© cauſe of that reſentment to the colonel, which 
you could not hide from me.---l love you, I adore 
* you for ir. Indeed, I could fot forgive a ſlight- 
ing word on you. But why do I compare things 
© ſo unlike ? what the colonel ſaid of me was juſt 


and true; every reflexion on my Amelia m be 
« falſe and villainous,” | _ 
of | The 
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Thediſcernment of Amelia was extremely uick; 
and ſhe now perceived what had hap „and 
how much her huſband knew of the truth. She 
reſolved thexefore to humour him, and fell ſeverely 
on Colonel James for what he had ſaid to the ſer- 
jeant, which Booth endeavoured all he could to 
ſoften 3 and thus Faded; 1 ps: 1 75 had 
brought Booth to the very brin a diſcovery, 
which muſt have given him the  highe P 
if it had not produced any of thoſe race effects 
which Amelia eee 


C HAP. VII. 


In which the anther; appears to be maſter of that pro- 
found ani called The Knowledge of the T own. 


RS. James now. came to pay a morning's 
6 viſit to Amelia. She entered the room with 
e 


r uſual gaiety, and after a ſlight preface, addreſ- 
ſing herſelf, to Booth, ſaid, ſhe had been quarrelling 
with her huſband on his account. I. know not, 
dad ſne, what he means by thinking of 2 22 

* * the lord knows whither., I have inſiſted on 

is aſking ſomething, for you nearer home. And 
it would be the hardeſt thing in the world, if 
© he ſhould not obtain it. Are we reſolved never 
to encourage. merit; but to throw away all our 
preferments on thoſe. who do not deſerve them? 
what aiſet of contemptible wretches, do we ſee 
+ ſtrutting about the town in ſcarler !* | 

Booth made a very low bow, and modeſtly ſpoke 
in diſparagement of | himſelf. To which: ſhe an- 
ſwered, Indeed, Mr. Booth, you have merit. I 
© have heard it from my brother, Who is a judge 
A of thoſe matters; and I am ſure cannot be ſuſ- 
* pected of flattery. He is your friend as well as 
+ myſelf; and we will never let Mr. James goſinall 
* he hath got you a 9 in England.“ 2 
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Booth bowed again, and was offering to ſpeak, 
but ſhe interrupted him, ſaying, I will have no 
© thanks, nor no fine ſpeeches. If I can do you 
© any ſervice, I ſhall think I am only paying the 
debt of friendſhip to my dear Mrs. Booth.” 
Amelia, who had long ſince forgot the diſlike ſhe 
had taken to Mrs. James at her firſt ſeeing her in 
town, had attributed it to the right cauſe, and had 
begun to reſume: her former friendſhip for her, ex- 
preſſed very warm ſentiments of gratitude on this 
occaſion. She told Mrs. James, ſhe ſhould be eter- 
nally obliged to her if ſhe could ſucceed in her kind 
endeavours; for that the thoughts of parting again 
with her huſband, had given her the utmoſt con- 
cern. Indeed,” added ſhe, © I cannot help ſayin 
* he hath ſome merit in the ſervice: for * hath 
received two dreadful wounds in it, one of which 
< yery greatly endangered his life; and I am con- 
< vinced, if his pretenſions were backed with any 
© intereſt, he would not fail of ſucceſs.” 
| © They ſhall be backed with intereſt,” cries Mrs. 
James, if my huſband hath any. He hath no 
* favour to aſk for himſelf, nor for any other friend 
that I know of; and, indeed, to grant a man his 
x juſt due, ought hardly to be thought a favour. 
© Reſume your old gaiety, therefore, my dear 
© Emily. rd! I remember the time when you 
©* was much the gayer creature of the two. But 
© you make an arrant mope of yourſelf, by con- 
e — yourſelf at home. One never meets you 


© any where. Come, you ſhall go with me to the 

lady Betty Caſtleton's.” | 

© Indeed, you muſt excuſe me, my dear,* an- 
ſwered Amelia, I do not know Lady Betty.” 

5 © Not know Lady Betty! how is that poſſible ? 
© —But no matter, I will introduce you—She keeps 
© a morning rout; hardly a rout, indeed; a little 
© bit of a drum. only four or five tables...Come, 
Stake your capuchine ; you r 

| x tn, 


Booth, you ſhall go with u too, Though you 
© are with your wife, another woman will keep 
* you in countenance.” 

La! child,” cries Amelia, how yau rattle !? 

I am in fpirits,” anſwered Mrs. James, this 
morning: for I won four rubbers together laſt 
* night; and betted the things, and won almoſt 
* every bet. I am in luck, and we will contrive to 
© be partners — Come. | 

* Nay, child, you ſhall not refuſe Mrs. James, 
ſaid Booth 


I have ſcarce ſeen my children to-day,” anſwer- 
ed Amelia. * Beſides, i mortally deteſt cards. 

© Deteſt cards !* cries Mrs. James. © How can 
you be ſo ſtupid? I would not live a day with- 
* qut them—Nay, indeed, I do not believe I ſhould 
be able to exiſt. Is there ſo delightful a ſight 
© in the world, as the four honours in one's own 
hand, unleſs it be three natural aces at bragg 
And you really hate cards l' 

Upon reflexian,* cries Amelia, I have fome- 
times had great pleaſure in them in ſeeing my 
children build houſes with them. My little boy 
is ſo dexterous, that he will ſometimes build up 
* the whole pack.” | 

© Indeed, Booth,” cries Mrs, James, this good 
* waman of yours is ſtrangely altered ſince I knew 
* her firſt; but ſhe will always be a good crea- 
* ture.” 

Upon my word, my dear,” cries Amelia, you 
are altered too very greatly; but I doubt not to 
© live to ſee you alter again, when you come to 
© have as many children as I have.“ 

Children! cries Mrs. James, you make me 
* ſhudder. How can you envy me the only cir- 
0 9 98 which makes matrimony comfort- 
sable? 

Indeed, my dear,“ ſaid Amelia, you injure 
f me: for I envy no woman's» happineſs in mar- 

| klage. 
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a rages, At theſe words, ſuch looks paſt between 
Booth and his wife, as, to a ſenſible' by-ſtander, 
would have made all the airs of Mrs, James ap- 
pear in the higheſt degree contemptible, and would 
have rendered herſelf the object of compaſſion. 
Nor could that lady avoid looking a little filly on 
the occaſion. 6% l + 165 $a 
Amelia now, at the earneſt deſire of her huſband, 
accoutred herſelf to attend her friend; but firſt ſhe 
inſiſted on viſiting her children, to whom ſhe gave 
ſeveral hearty. kiſſes, and then recommenditig them 
to the care of Mrs. Atkinſon, ſhe and her huſband 
accompanied Mrs. James to the rout; where few 
of my fine readers will be diſpleaſed to make part of 
the company. P 1 
The two ladies and Booth then entered an apart- 
ment beſet with card-tables, like the rooms at Bath 
and Tunbridge. Mrs: James immediately intro- 
duced her friends to Lady Betty; who received 
them very civily, and preſently engaged Booth and 
Mrs. James in a party at whiſt: for, as to Amelia, 
ſne ſo much declined playing, that, as the party 
could be filled without her, ſhe was permitted to fit 
b - N 0 6 . ; f : | , ” C4 {v2 "© 
HE now, who ſhould make his appearance but 
the noble peer, of whom ſo much hononrable 
g mention hath already been made in this hiſtory. 
| He walked directly up to Amelia, and addreſſed 
her with as perfect a confidence, as if he had not 
been in the feaſt conſcious of having in any man- 
ner diſpleaſed her; though the reader will hardly 
ſuppoſe, that Mrs. Elliſon had kept any thing a ſe- 
TJ HE OE | 
Amelia Was not, however, ſo forgetful, She 
made him a very diſtant curteſy,, would ſcarce 
vouchſafe an anſwer to any thing he ſaid; and took 
the firſt opportunity of ſhifting her chair, and re- 
ener = 
2 ABA r 


—— 
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Her behaviour, indeed, was ſuch, that the peer 
inly perceived, that he ſhould get no advantage 
— her any farther at preſent. Inſtead, 
therefore, of attempting to follow her, he turned 
on his heel, and addreſſed his diſcourſe to another 
lady; though he could not avoid often caſting his 
eyes towards Amelia as long as ſhe remained in the 
om. 
Fortune, which ſeems to have been generally no 
great friend to Mr. Booth, gave him no extraor- 
dinary marks of her favour at play. He loſt two 
full rubbers, which coſt him five guineas; after 
which, Amelia, who was uneaſy at his lordſhip's 
| preſence, begged him in a whiſper to return home; 
with which requeſt he directly complied. 

Nothing, I think, remarkable happened to Booth, 
unleſs the renewal of his acquaintance with an 
officer whom he had known abroad, and who made 
one of his party at the whiſt- table. : 

The name of this gentleman, with whom the 
reader will hereafter be better acquainted, was 
Trent. He had formerly been in the fame regi- 
ment with Booth, and there was ſome intimacy be- 
tween them. Captain Trent expreſt great delight 
in meeting his brother officer, and both mutually 
promiſed ta viſit each other. | | | 
The ſcenes which had paſt the preceding night 
and» that morning, had ſo confuſed. Amelia's 
thoughts, that in the hurry in which ſne was car- 
ried off by Mrs. James; ſhe had entirely forgot her 
appointment with Dr. Harriſon. When ſhe was 
informed at her return home, that the doctor had 
been to wait upon her, and had expteſſed ſome an- 
ger at her being gone out, ſhe became greatly un- 
eaſy, and begged of her huſband to go to the 
dottor's lodgings; and make her apology. ? 

But leſt the reader ſhould” be as angry with the 
doctor, as he had declared himielf with Amelia, 
ve think proper to explain the matter. Nothing 

114 then 
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then was farther from the doctor's mind than the 
conception of any anger towards Amelia. On the 
contrary, when the girl anſwered him, that her miſ- 
treſs was not at home, the doctor ſaid with great 
good humour, How ! not at home! then tell 
your miſtreſs ſhe is a giddy vagabond, and J will 
© come to fee her no more till ſhe ſends for me. 
'ihi: the poor girl, from miſunderſtanding one 
word, and half forgetting the reſt, had conſtrued 
into gr-at pa on ſeveral very bad words, and a de- 
claration that he would never ſee Amelia any more. 


CHAP. VIII. | 
In which two ſtrangers make their appearance. 


OOTH went to the doctor's lodgings, and 
B found him engaged with his country friend and 
is ſon, a young gentleman who was Jately in or- 
ders; both whom the doctor had left, to keep his 
appointment with Amelia. 

After what we mentioned at the end of the laſt 
_ , we need take little notice of the apology 
made by Booth, or the doctor's reception of it, 
which Was in his peculiar manner. Your wife,” 
ſaid he, is a vain huſſy to think herſelf worth my 
anger; but tell her, I have the vanity myſelf to 
© think I cannot be angry without a better cauſe. 

yet tell her, I intend to puniſh her for her 

ity : for if you go abroad, I have determined 
ake her down with me into the country, and 

| her do ce there till your return. 1 
© Dear fir,” {aid Booth, I know not how to 


l aſſure you 

doctor; but you need not thank me, however, 

$'fince you know not ho- 
Youth," * be ſhew- 
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ing a ſlight to the colonePs invitation? and you 
know have ſo many obligations to him. 
Don't tell me of the colonel,” cries the doctor, 
* the church is to be firſt ſerved, Beſides, fir, I 
have priority of right, even to you yourſelf. 
£'You ſtole my little lamb from me: for I was 
her firſt love. | | 
Well, fir, cries Booth, * if I ſhould be fo un- 
* happy to leave her to any one, ſhe muſt herſelf 
determine; and, I believe, it will not be difficult 
to gueſs where her choice will fall: for of all 
* men, next to her huſband, I believe, none can 
s contend with Dr. Harriſon in her favour.* 
Since you ſay ſo,” cries the doctor, ---fetch 
© her hither to dinner with us: for I am at leaſt fo 
* good a Chriſtian to love thoſe that. love me---I 
© will ſnew you my daughter, my old friend; for 
* I am really proud of her---and you may bring 
my grand-children with you, if you —4 
Booth made ſome compliments, and then went 
on his errand. As ſoon as he was gone, the old 
gentleman ſaid to the doctor, Pray, 10 good 
$ friend, what daughter is this of yours? 
* ſo much as heard that you was married.“ 
And what then,* cries the doctor, did you 
ever hear that a pope was married; and yet ſome 
© of them have had ſons and daughters, I believe; 
F but, however, this young gentleman will abſglve 
me without obliging me to penance.” | 
© I have not yet that power,” anſwered the young 
clergyman : For I am only in deacon's orders. 


Are you not?“ cries the doctor; why then, I | 


* will abſolve myſelf. You are to know then, my 
good friend, that this young lady was the daugh- 
ter of a neighbour of mine, who is ſince dead, 
and whoſe ſins I hope are forgiven: for ſhe had 
* too much to anſwer for on her child's account, 
Her father was my intimate acquaintance and 
friend; a worthier man, indeed, I believe _ 
—— * « liy 
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£ wh. He died ſuddenly when his children were 
hfants ; and, perhaps, to the ſuddenneſs of his 
death it was owing, that he did not recommend 
* any care of them to me. However, I, in ſotne 
6 meaſure, took that charge upon me; nd. parti- 
. cularly of her whom I call my daughter. In- 
© deed, as ſhe grew up, ſhe diſcovered ſo many 
good qualities, that ſhe wanted not the remem- 
* brance of her father's merit to recommend her. 
© I do her no more than juſtice, when I ſay, ſhe 
js one of the beſt creatures 'I ever knew. he 
© hath a ſweetneſs of temper, a generoſity of ſpirit, 
an openneſs of heart-—in a word, ſhe hath a 
true chriſtian diſpoſition. 1 may call her an 
« Iſraclite indeed, in whom there is no guile.* 
I I with you joy of your daughter, cries the old 
1 yrocd For to a man of your diſpoſition, to 
« find out an adequate object of your henevolerice, 
* is, I acknowledge, to find a treaſure.” 
It is, indeed, a happineſs,” cries the doctor. 
© The greateſt difficulty,“ added the gentleman, 
4 which perſons of your turn of mind meet with, 
is in finding proper objects of their goodneſs: for 
nothing ſure can be more irkſome to a generous 
mind, than to diſcover, that it hath thrown away 
all its good offices on a ſoil chat bears no other 
fruit than ingratitude,* | T 
A cries the doctor, , Phocylides 
„falt | 


| My xax0v ev 3 bt 3 lor is Ul wi. 


But he ſpeaks more like a philoſopher than a 
 <chriftian, I am more pleaſed with a French 
«* writer, one of the beſt, indeed, that I ever 
© read; who blames men for lamenting the ill re- 
turn which is fo often made to the beſt offices = 
A true chriſtian can never be diſappointed, if he 


* vo d0 4 kindnef 6 man, i; like ſowing your ſeed in 
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© doth not receive his reward in this world: the 
labourer might as well complain, that he is not 
paid his hire in the middle of the day.“ 

* I own, indeed,” ſaid the gentleman, *if we 
c ſee it in that light 

And in what light ſhould we fee it ?? anſwered 
the doctor. Are we like Agrippa, only almoſt 
« chriſtians ? or, is chriſtianity a matter of bare 
- theory, and not a rule for our 

Practical undoubtedly, undoubtedly practical,“ 
cries - the gentleman. *©* Your example might in- 
© deed have convinced me Jong ago, that we ought 
to do good to every one.” 

Pardon me, father” cries the young divine, 
that is rather a heatheniſh than a chrilfian doc- 
4 trine. Homer, I remember, introduces in his 
5 Tliad one Axylus, of whom he ſays, 


— - 4 35 uh ge 
Haslas & Quatroxe *, 


But Plato, who of all the heathens came neareſt 
to the chriſtian philoſophy, condemned this as im- 
pious doctrine; fo Euſtathius tells us, folio 474. 
* I know he doth,” cries the doctor, © and fo 
© Barnes tells us, in his note upon the place; but 
if you remember the reſt of the quotation, as 
e well as you do that from Euſtathius, you might 
© have added the obſervation which Mr. Dryden 
© makes in fayour of this paſſage, that he found 
© not in all the Latin authors ſo admirable an in- 
* {tance of extenſive humanity. You might have 
© likewiſe remembered the noble ſentiment, with 
« which Mr. Barnes ends his note, the ſenſe of 
* which is taken from the fifth IT of Mat- 
+ thew, 


s . He was 2 friend to mankind, for ke loved them " 
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5 It ſeems, therefore, as if this character rather be- 
* came a chriſtian than a heathen: for Homer 
could not have tranſcribed it from any of his 
* deities. Whom is it, therefore, we imitate by 
© ſuch extenſive benevolence ?? | 

What a prodigious memory you have,“ cries 
the old gentleman! Indeed, ſon, you muſt not 
* contend with the doctor in theſe matters.” 

© I ſhall not give my opinion haſtily,” cries the 
ſon. I know again what Mr. Poole, in his An- 
© notations, ſays on that verſe of St. Matthew 
That it is only to heap coals of fire upon their 
© heads —How are we to underſtand, pray, the text 
immediately preceding? Love your enemies, bleſs 
© them that curſe you, do good to them that hate you.” 

+ You know, I ſuppoſe, young gentleman,” ſaid 
the doctor, how theſe words are generally under- 
fſtood The commentator you mention, I think, 
< tells us, that love is not here to be taken in the 
« ſtrict ſenſe, ſo as to ſignify the complacency of 
© the heart; you may hate your enemies as God's 
enemies, and ſeek due revenge of them for his 
© honour; and for your own ſakes too you may 
« ſeek moderate ſatisfaction of them; but then, 
you are to love them with a love conſiſtent with 
© theſe things—that is to ſay, in plainer words, 
< you are to love them and hate them, and bleſs 
and curſe, and do them good and miſchief.” 

Excellent! admirable !' ſaid the old gentle- 
* Lou have a moſt inimitable turn to ridi- 
6 c 7 N N 

I do not approve ridicule,” ſaid the ſon, on 
«* ſuch ſubjects. 

Nor | neither,“ cries the doctor, I will give 
vyou my opinion, therefore, very ſeriouſly, — 
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* two verſes taken together contain a very poſitive 
* precept, delivered in the plaineſt words, and yet 
illuſtrated by the cleareſt inſtance, in the con- 
© duct of the ſupreme being; and laſtly, the prac- 
© tice of this precept is moſt nobly inforced by the 
© reward annexed—that ye may be the children, and 
© ſo forth. No man, who underſtands what it is 
< to love, and to bleſs, and to do good, can miſtake. 
the meaning. But if they required any com- 
ment, the ſcripture itſelf affords enow. F thine 
enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirſt, give him drink ; 
not rendering evil for evil, or railing for . 
but contrariwiſe, bieſſing— They do not, i 

* want the comments of men, who, when they 
cannot bend their minds to the obedience of 
* ſcripture, are deſirous to wreſt ſcripture to a com- 
_ © pliance with their own inclinations.? 

< Moſt nobly and juſtly obſerved,” cries the old 
gentleman. * Indeed, my good friend, you have 
explained the text with the utmoſt perſpicuity.” 

© But if this be the meaning,“ cries the ſon, 
© there muſt be an end of all law and juſtice 
for I do not ſee how any man can proſecute his 
* enemy in a court of juſtice.” 

Pardon me, ſir, cries the doctor. Indeed, 
as an enemy merely, and from a ſpirit of revenge, 
he cannot, and he ought not to proſecute him; 
* but as an offender againſt the laws of his coun- 
try, he may, and it is his duty ſo to do: is there 
any ſpirit of revenge in the magiſtrates or officers 
* of juſtice, when they puniſh criminals? Why do 
* ſuch, ordinarily I mean, concern themſelves in 
* inflicting puniſhments, but becauſe it is their du- 
* ty? and why may not a private man deliver an 
* offender into the hands of juſtice, from the ſame 
* laudable motive ? Revenge, indeed, of all kinds 

_ * is ſtrictly prohibited; wherefore, as we are not to 
execute it with our own hands, fo neither are we 


to make uſe of the law as the inſtrument of pri- 
vate 
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vate malice, and to worry each other with in- 
© veteracy and rancour. And where is the great 
< difficulty in obeying this wiſe, this generous, this 
noble ; precept ? If revenge be, as a certain di- 
vine, not greatly to his honour, calls it, the moſt 
© luſcious -morſel the devil ever dropt into the 
mouth of a ſinner, it muſt be allowed at leaſt to 
. © coſt us often extremely dear; It is a dainty, if 
indeed it be one, which we come at with great 
< inquietude, with great difficulty, and with great 
danger. However pleaſant it may be to the pa- 
late, while we are feeding on it, it is ſure to leave 
< a bitter reliſh behind it; and fo far, indeed, it 
may be called a luſcious morſel, that the moſt 
greedy appetites are ſoon glutted, and the moſt 
eager longing for 1t, 1s ſoon turned into loathing 
and repentance. | I allow there is ſomething 
tempting in its outward appearance; but it is like 
the beautiful colour of ſome poiſons, from which, 
however they may attract our eyes, a regard to 
our own welfare commands us to abſtain, And 
this is an abſtinence to which wiſdom alone, with- 
out any divine command, hath been often found 
adequate z with inſtances of which, the Greek 
and Latin authors every where abound. May not 
a chriſtian, therefore, be well aſhamed of making 
a ſtumbling · block of a precept, which is not only 
conſiſtent with his worldly intereſt, but to which 
© ſo noble an incentive is propoſed ?? | 7 
The old gentleman fell into raptures at this ſpeech, 
and after making many compliments to the doctor 
upon it, he turned to his ſon, and told him, he 
had an opportunity. now of learning more in one 
day, than he had learnt at the univerſity in a 
twelve-month. 25 
The ſon replied, that he allowed the doctrine to 
be extremely good in general, and that he agreed 
with the greater part; but I muſt make a diſ- 
tinction, ſaid he. However, he was * 
rom 
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from his diſtinction at greens for now Booth re: 


ik eee We iT 
2 of modern il ard. hunur. : 


IN. the afternoon, the old gentleman mon a 

walk to Vauxhall; a place of which, he ſaid, 
he had heard much, but had never ſeen it. 
The doctor readily agreed to his friend's pro- 
poſal, and ſoon after ordered two coaches to be ſent. 
for to carry the whole company. But when the 
ſervant was gone for them, Booth acquainted. the 
doctor that it was yet too early. Is it ſo,“ ſaid 
the, doctor? why then, I will carry you firſt, to 
* one of the greateſt and higheſt entertainments in 
the world.“. 

The children pricked up their ears at this; nor 
did any of the company gueſs what he meant; 
and Amelia aſked what entertainment he could 
2 them to at that time of the day. 

0 Suppoſe, ſays the: doctor, I ſhould carry you 
* to court.“ 

At five o'clock in che afternoon !* cries Booth. 

* Ay, ſuppoſe I ſhould have intereſt enough to 
introduce you into the preſence.” 

© You are jeſting, dear fir, cries Amelia. 

Indeed, I am ſerious,” anſwered the doctor. 
] will introduce you into that preſence, compared 

* to whom the greateſt emperor on the earth is 
many millions of degrees meaner than the moſt 
* contemptible reptile is to him; What entertain- 
ment can there be to a rational being equal to 
© this? was not the taſte of mankind molt wretch- 
* edly depraved, where would the vain man find an 
* honour, or where would the love of pleaſure pro- 

* Poſe ſo adequate an object as divine worſhip ? 
- nn what ecſtaſy muſt the contemplation of be- 


ing 
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6 ing admitted to ſuch a preſence fill the mind! 
The pitiful courts of princes are open to few, 
< and to thoſe only at particular ſeaſons ; but from 
© this glorious and gracious preſence, we are none 
© of us, and at no time excluded. 

The doctor was proceeding thus, when the ſer- 
vant returned, ſaying, the coaches were ready ; and 
the whole company with the —_— alacrity attend. 

urch, . 


ed the doctor to St. James's 
When the ſervice was ended, and they were 


again got into their coaches, Amelia returned 
the doctor many thanks for the light in which he 
had placed divine worſhip ; aſſuring him, that ſhe 
had never before had ſo much tranſport in her de- 
votion as at this time, and ſaying, ſhe believed ſhe 
ſhould be the better for this notion he had given 
her, as long as ſhe lived. 

The coaches being come to the water ſide, they 
all alighted, and getting into one boat proceeded to 
Vauxhall. | 

The extreme beauty and elegance of this place 
is well known to almoſt every one of my readers : 
. and happy is it for me that it is ſo; ſince, to give 

an adequate idea of it, would exceed my power of 
deſcription. To delineate the particular beauties 
of theſe gardens, would, indeed, require as much 
pains, and as much paper too, as to rehearſe all 
the good actions of their maſter ; whoſe life proves 
the truth of an obſervation, which I have read in 
ſome ethic writer, that a truly elegant taſte is ge- 
nerally accompanied with an excellency of heart; 
or, in other words, that true virtue is, indeed, no- 
thing elſe but true taſte, 

Here our company diverted themſelves with 
walking an hour or two before the muſic began. 
Of all the ſeven, Booth alone had ever been here 
before ; ſo that, to all the reſt, the place, with its 
other charms, had that of novelty, When the 
muſic played, Amelia, who flood next to the doc- 


tor, 
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tor, ſaid to him in a whiſper, I hope I am not 
« guilty of profaneneſs; but, in purſuance of that 
& cheerful chain of thoughts, with which you have 
© inſpired me this afternoon, I was juſt now loft 
© in a reverie, and fancied myſelf in thoſe bliſsful 
© manſions which we hope to enjoy hereafter. The 
delicious ſweetneſs of the place, the "enchanting 
* charms of the muſic, and the ſatisfaction which 


. . 3 
appears in every one's countenance, carried my 


© ſoul almoſt to heaven in its ideas. I could nor 
© have, indeed, imagined there had been any thing 
© like this in this world.“ 

The doctor ſmiled, and ſaid, © You ſee, dear ma- 
dam, there may be pleaſures, of which you 


could conceive no idea, till you actually enjoyed 


© them.” | * 

And now the little boy, who had long withſtood 
the attractions of ſeveral cheeſe-cakes that paſſed 
to and fro, could contain no longer; but aſked his 
mother to give him one, ſaying, I am ſure my 
ſiſter would be glad of another, though ſhe is 
* aſhamed to aſk. The doctor overhearing the 
child, propoſed that they ſhould all retire to ſome 
place, where they might ſit down and refreſh them- 
ſelves, which they accordingly did. Amelia now 
miſſed her huſband ; but, as ſhe had three men in 
her company, and one of them was the doctor, 
ſhe concluded herſelf and her children to be ſafe, 
and doubted not but that Booth would ſoon find 
her out. | | ho 

They now ſat down, and the doctor very gallant- 
ly deſired Amelia to call for what ſhe liked, Upon 
which the children were ſupplied with cakes; and 
fome ham and chicken were proviged for the reſt 
of the company. With which, while they were re- 
galing themſelves with the higheſt ſatisfaction, two 
young fellows walking arm in arm came up, and 
when they came oppoſite to Amelia, they ſtood ſtill, 
ſtaring Amelia fall-dche Face, and one of them 
Vol. VII. EK KE cried 
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cried aloud to the other, D— un me, my Lord, 
© if ſhe is not an angel l' - My Lord ſtood till 
ſtaring likewiſe at her, without ſpeaking a word 
hen two others of the ſame gang came u 
and one of them cried—* Come along, Jack, I 
© have ſeen her before; but ſhe is too well man- 
ned already. Three are enough for one 
© woman, or the devil is in it.“ ; 

Den me,” ſays he that ſpoke firſt, and whom 
they called Jack, I will have a bruſh at her, if 
© ſhe belonged to the whole convocation.* And fo 
faying, he went up to the young clergyman, and 
cried Doctor, fit up a little, if you pleaſe, and 
don't take up more room in a bed than belongs 
to you.“ At which words, he gave the young 
man a puſh, and ſeated himſelf down directly over- 
againſt Amelia, and leaning both his elbows on the 
table, he fixed his eyes on her in a manner with 
which modeſty can neither look, nor bear to be 
looked at. 

Amelia ſeemed greatly ſhocked at this treatment; 
upon which the doctor removed her within him, 
and then facing the gentleman, aſked him what he 
meant by this rude behaviour Upon which my 
Lord ſtept up and ſaid, Don't be impertinent, 
old gentleman, Do you think ſuch fellows as 
* you, are to keep, d----n me, ſuch fine wenches, 
© d---n me, to yourſelves, d---n me ?? 

© No, no,“ cries Jack, the old Gentleman is 
more reaſonable. Here's the fellow that eats up 
the tythe pig. Don't you ſee how his mouth wa- 
© ters at her Where's your ſlabbering bib?“ 
For, though the gentleman had rightly gueſſed he 
was a clergyman; yet, he had not any of thoſe in- 
ſignia on, with which it would have been improper 
ey + ared there. : 

Such boys as you, cries the young clergyman, 
* ought to be well whipped at Tchodl, inſtead of 
being ſuffered to become nuſances in the * 
* 12 | | Boys, 
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« Boys, fir!” ſays Jack, I believe I am as good 
© a man as yourſelf, Mr. and as good a ſcho- 
© lar too. Bos fur ſus quotque ſacerdos.----Tell me 
© what's next. D----n me, PH hold yoo fifty 
© pounds----you don't tell me what's next.” 

© You have him, Jack,“ cries my Lord. It is 
© over with him, d----2 me. He can't ſtrike ano- 
ther blow.” 

© If I had you in a proper place,“ cries the 
clergyman, * you ſhould find I would ſtrike a blow, 
and a pretty hard one too.” | 

© There,” cries my Lord, there is the meeknefs 
© of the clergyman----There ſpoke the wolf in 
© ſheep's cloathing. D----n me, how big he looks 
Fou muſt be civil to him, faith! or elſe he 
vill burſt with pride.“ | | 

Ay, ay,” cries Jack, let the clergy alone for 
pride; there's not a Lord in the kingdom now 
* hath half the pride of that fellow.” 

Pray, fir, cries the doctor, turning to the 
other, are you a Lord?“ 

© Yes, Mr. , cries he, I have that ho- 
© nour, indeed.“ | 

And I ſuppoſe you have pride too,“ ſaid the 
doctor. 

I hope I have, ſir,“ anſwered he, at your ſer- 
vice. | 

© If ſuch a one as you, fir,* cries the doctor, 
* who are not only a ſcandal to the title you bear 
as a Lord, but even as a man, can pretend to 
pride, why will you not allow it to a clergyman ? 
I ſuppoſe, fir, by your dreſs, you are in the ar- 
* my; and, by the ribbon in your hat, you ſeem 
© to be proud of that too. How much greater and 
© more honourable is ,the ſervice in which that 
* gentleman is enliſted than your's! Why, then, 
© ſhould you object to the pride of the clergy, ſince 
© the loweſt of the function is in reality every way 


* ſo much your ſuperior ?? | 
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* Tida Tidu Tidum,'----cries my Lord. : 

However, gentlemen,” cries the dector, if 
you have the leaſt pretenſion to that name, I beg 
© you will put an end to your frolick ; ſince you 
© ſee it gives ſo much uneaſineſs to the lady. Nay, 


I entreat you, for your own ſakes ; for here is 


one coming, who will talk to you in a very diffe- 
rent ſtile from ours.” | 

One coming !* cries my Lord----* what care I 
s who is coming?“ 

I ſuppoſe it is the devil,“ cries Jack: For 


here are two of his livery ſervants already.“ 


Let the devil come as ſoon as he will,” cries 
my Lord, D- n me if I have not a kiſs,* 
Amelia now fell a trembling ; and her children, 


- perceiving her fright, both hung on her, and be- 


gan to cry----when Booth and Captain Trent both 
came up. © 
Booth ſeeing his wife diſordered, aſked rly 
what was the matter. At the ſame time, the Lord 
and his companion ſeeing Captain Trent, whom 
they well knew-----ſaid both together, What, 
* doth this company belong to you? When the 


doctor, with great 32 of mind, as he was ap- 


rehenſive of ſome fatal conſequence if Booth ſhould 
LT what had paſt, ſaid, * Mr. Booth, I am 
glad you are returned; your poor lady here be- 
© gan to be frighted out of her wits.” But now 
« you have him again,” ſaid he to Amelia, © I hope 


vou will be eaſy.” 


Amelia, frighted as ſhe was, preſently took the 
hint, and greatly chid her huſband for leaving her. - 
But the little boy was not fo use, and 
cried----- Indeed, papa, thoſe naughty men there 
have frighted my N out of her wits.” | 

How I' cries Booth, a little moved. Frigh- 
© ten'd! Hath any one frighten'd you, my dear?“ 

© No, my love,* anſwered ſhe, * N 1 

33 | know 
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© know not what the child means. Every thing is 
* well, now I ſee you ſafe.” : 
Trent had been all the while talking aſide with the 
young ſparks ; and now addreſſing himſelf to Booth, 
ſaid, * Here hath been ſome little miſtake ; I be- 
* lieve my Lord miſtook Mrs. Booth for ſome other 


* lady.” | | 
It is impoſſible,” cries my Lord, to know 
© every one.----I am ſure, if I had known the lady 


* to be a woman of faſhion, and an acquaintance 
of Captain Trent, I ſhould have ſaid nothing 
* diſagreeable to her; but, if I have, I aſk her 
pardon, and the company's.” ; : 

I am in the dark,“ cries Booth. Pray, what is 
© all this matter? | 

* Nothing of any conſequence,” cries the doc- 
tor, nor worth your enquiring into-----You hear 
* it was a miſtake of the perſon, and I really be- 
© lieve his Lordſhip, that all proceeded from his not 
© knowing to whom the lady belonged.? | 

Come, come,” ſays Trent, there is nothing 
in the matter, I aſſure you. I will tell you the 
© whole another time.“ 
Very well, ſince you fay ſo,” cries Booth, I 
am contented.* So ended the affair, and the two 
ſparks made their congee and ſneaked off. 


No they are gone, ſaid the young gentle- 
man, I muſt ſay, I never ſaw two worſe bred jac- 


* kanapes, nor fellows that deſerved to be kick'd 
* more, If I had had them in another place, I 
* would have taught them a little more reſpect to 
the church.” | 
* You took rather a better way,* anſwered the 
doctor, to teach them that reſpect. 
Booth now deſired Bis friend Trent to fit down 
with them, and propoſed to call for a freſh bottle 
of wine; but Amelia's ſpirits were too much diſ- 
concerted to give her any proſpect of pleaſure that 
Evening. She therefore laid hold of the pretence 
_ Kk 3 of 
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of her children, for whom ſhe ſaid the hour was al- 


ready too late; with which the doctor agreed. So 
they paid their reckoning, and departed; leaving 
to the two rakes the triumph of having totally 
diſſipated the mirth of this little innocent com- 
pany, who were before enjoying complete ſatiſ- 


faction. 


CHAP. X. 


A curious converſation between the doctor, the 
clergyman, and the young clergyman's father. 


11 E next morning, when the doctor and 
his two friends were at breakfaſt, the young 
clergyman, in whoſe mind the injurious treatment 
he had received the evening before was very deeply 
impreſſed, renewed the converſation on that ſubject. 
It is a ſcandal,” ſaid he, to the government, 
that they do not preſerve more reſpect to the 
clergy, by puniſhing all rudeneſs to them with 
the utmoſt ſeverity. It was very juſtly obſerved 
of you, fir, ſays he to the doctor, that the loweſt 
clergyman in England is in real dignity ſuperior 
to the higheſt nobleman. What then can be fo 
ſhocking, as to ſee that gown, which ought to 
entitle us to the veneration of all we meet, treat- 
ed with contempt and ridicule? Are we not, 
in fact, embaſſadors from heaven, to the world; 
and do they not, therefore, in denying us our 
an reſpect, deny it in reality to him that ſent 
us ?? 
* If that be the caſe,” ſays the doctor, * it be- 
* hoves them to look to themſelves; for he who 
F ſent us, is able to exact moſt ſevere vengeance 
+ for the ill treatment of his miniſters.” 
Very true, ſir,” cries the young one; and I 
t heartily hope he will: but thoſe puniſhments are 
+ at too great a diſtance to infuſe terror into wicked 
| * minds, 
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minds. The government ought to interfere with 
its immediate cenſures. Fines and impriſon- 
ments and corporal puniſhments operate more 
forcibly on the human mind, than all the fears of 
damnation.” | 
Do you think ſo?” cries the doctor; then I am 
| afraid men are very little in earneſt in thoſe fears.” 
© Moſt juſtly obſerved,” ſays the old gentleman. 
© Indeed, I am afraid that is too much the caſe.” 
In that,“ ſaid the ſon, the government is to 
© blame. Are not books of infidelity, treating our 
© holy religion as a mere impoſture ; nay, = 
© times, as a mere jeſt, publiſhed daily, and fpread 
abroad amongſt the people with perfect impu- 
« nity ?” 
: You are certainly in the right,” ſays the doctor, 
there is a moſt blameable remiſſneſs with regard 
to theſe matters; but the whole blame doth not 
lie there ; ſome little ſhare of the fault is, I am 
afraid, to be imputed to the clergy themſelves.? 
Indeed, fir,” cries the young one, I did not 
expect that charge from a gentleman of your 
cloth. Do the clergy give any encouragement 
to ſuch books ? Do they not, on the contrary, 
cry loudly out againſt the ſuffering them ? This 
is the invidious aſperſion of the laity; and I did 
not expect to hear it confirmed by one of our 
own cloth.“ | | 
* Be not too impatient, young gentleman,” ſaid 
the doctor. I do not abſolutely confirm the 
* charge of the laity: it is much too general, 
© and too ſevere; but even the laity themſelves do 
© not attack them in that part to which you have 
* applied your defence. They are not ſuppoſed 
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ſuch fools as to attack that religion to which they 
owe their temporal welfare. They are not taxed 
with giving any other ſupport to infidelity, than 
what it draws from the ill examples of their lives; 

* I mean of the lives of ſome of them. Here too 
Kk 4 * the 
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« the laity carry their cenſures too far: for there 
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are very few or none of the clergy, whoſe lives, 
if compared with thoſe of the laity, can be called 
profſigate: but ſuch, indeed, is the perfect purity 


of our religion; ſuch is the innocence and vir- 


tue, which it exacts to entitle us to its glorious 
rewards, and to ſcreen us from its dreadful 
puniſhments, that he muſt be a very good man 
indeed who lives up to it. Thus then theſe 


pens argue. This man is educated in a perfect 


nowledge of religion, is learned in its laws, and 
is by his profeſſion obliged in a manner to have 
them always before his eyes. The rewards which 
it promiſes to the obedience of theſe laws are ſo 
great, and the puniſhments threatened on diſobe. 
dience ſo dreadful, that it is impoſſible but all 
men mult fearfully fly from the one, and as eager- 
ly purſue the other. If therefore ſuch a perſon 
lives in direct oppoſition to, and in a conſtant 
breach of theſe laws, the inference is obvious. 
There is a pleaſant ſtory in Matthew Paris, which 
I will tell you as well as I can remember it. Two 
young gentlemen, I think they were prieſts, 
agreed together, that, whoſoever died firſt, ſhould 
return and acquaint his friend with the ſecrets of 
the other world. One of them died ſoon after, 
and fulfilled his promiſe. The whole relation he 
gave is not very material; but, among other 
things, he produced one of his hands, which Sa- 
tan had made uſe of, to write upon, as the mo- 
derns do on a card, and had ſent his compliments 
to the prieſts, for the number of ſouls, which the 
wicked examples of their lives daily ſent to hell. 
This ſtory is the more remarkable, as it was 
written by a prieſt, and a great favourer of his 
1 

Excellent,“ cried the old gentleman, * what a 


memory you have! 
| : __— c But, 
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is a man as well as another; and, if ſuch perfect 
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c 
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«© But, fir,* cries the young one, a clergyman 


urity be expected, | 

E I 4 not — it,” cries the doctor; and I 
hope it will not be expected of us. The ſcrip- 
ture itſelf gives us this hope, where the beſt of us 
are ſaid to fall twenty times a day. But ſure, we 
may not allow the practice of any of thoſe groſſer 
crimes which contaminate the whole mind. We 
may expect an obedience to the ten command- 
ments, and an abſtinence from ſuch notorious 
vices ; as, in the firſt place, Avarice, which in- 
deed can hardly ſubſiſt without the breach of 
more commandments than one: Indeed, it would 
be exceſſive candour to imagine, that a man, 
who ſo viſibly ſets his whole heart not only on 
this world, but on one of the moſt worthleſs 
things in it, (for ſo is money, without regard to 
its uſes,) ſhould be at the ſame time laying up 
his treaſure in heaven. Ambition is a ſecond 
vice of this ſort : We are told we cannot ſerve 
God and Mammon. I might have applied this 
to avarice ; but J choſe rather to mention it here. 
Whea we ſee a man ſneaking about in courts and 
levees, and doing the dirty work of great men, 
from the hopes of preferment; can we believe, 
that a fellow, whom we ſee to have ſo many hard 
taſk-maſters upon earth, ever thinks of his maſter 
which is in heaven? Muſt he not himſelf think, 
if he ever reflects at all, that ſo glorious a maſter 
will diſdain and diſown a ſervant, who is the 
dutiful tool of a court- favourite; and employed 
either as the pimp of his pleaſure, or ſometimes 
perhaps made a dirty channel, to aſſiſt in the con- 
veyance of that corruption, which is clogging up 
and deſtroying the very vitals of his country? 

The laſt vice which TI ſhall mention, is Pride. 
There is not in the univerſe a more ridiculous, 
ngr a more contemptible animal, than a proud 
E * clergy- 
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« clergyman, a turkey- cock, or a jackdaw, are ob- 
jects of veneration, when compared with him. 
I don't mean, by Pride, that noble dignity of 
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mind to which goodneſs can only adminiſter an 
adequate object, which delights in the teſtimony 
of its own conſcience, and could not, without 
the higheſt agonies, bear its condemnation. By 
Pride, I mean, that ſaucy paſſion, which exults 
in every little eventual pre-eminence over other 
men; ſuch are the ordinary gifts of nature, and 
the paultry preſents of fortune, wit, knowledge, 
birth, ſtrength, beauty, riches, titles and rank. 
That paſſion which is ever-aſpiring, like a ſilly 
child, to look over the heads of all about them; 
which, while it ſervilely adheres to the. great, 
flies from the poor, as if afraid of contamina- 
tion ; devouring greedily every murmur of ap- 
lauſe, and every look of admiration ; pleaſed 
and elated with all kind of reſpect; and hurt and 
enflamed with the contempt of the loweſt and 
moſt deſpicable of fools, even with ſuch as 
treated you laſt night diſreſpectfully at Vauxhall. 
Can ſuch a mind as this be fixed on things above ? 
Can ſuch a man reflect that he hath the ineffable 
honour to be employed in the immediate ſervice of 


his great Creator? or, can he pleaſe himſelf with 


the heart-warming hope, that his ways are ac- 
ceptable in the ſight of that glarious, that incom- 
prehenſible Being? 

Hear, child, hear,” cries the old gentleman, 
hear and improve your underſtanding. Indeed, 
my good friend, no one retires from you with- 
out carrying away ſome good inſtructions with 
him. Learn of the doctor, Tom, and you will 
be the better man as long as you live.” 

© Undoubtedly, fir,” anſwered Tom, the doctor 
hath ſpoken a great deal of excellent truth ; and, 


without a compliment to him, I was always a 


great 
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great admirer of his ſermons, particularly of 
< their oratory. But, 


Nec tamen hoc tribuens dederim quoque cetera. 


© I cannot agree that a clergyman is obliged to put 
up with an affront any more than another man, 
and more eſpecially when it is paid to the order.” 

I] am very ſorry, young gentleman,” cries the 
doctor, that you ſhould be ever liable to be af- 
< fronted as a clergyman; and, I do aſſure you, 
if I had known your diſpoſition formerly, the or- 
der ſhould never have been affronted through 
© you.” : | 

The old gentleman now began to check his ſon, 
for his oppoſition to the doctor; when a ſervant de- 
livered c latter a note from Amelia, which he 
read immediately to himſelf, and it contained the 
following words : 


My dear fir, 


Omething hath happened ſince I ſaw you, 
which gives me great uneaſineſs, and I beg 
the favour of ſeeing you as ſoon as poſſible, to 
adviſe with you upon it. 

IJ am, 

Lour moſt obliged 
and dutiful daughter, 
Amelia Booth.“ 


5 


The doctor's anſwer was, that he would wait on 
the lady directly; and then turning to his friend, 
he asked him if he would not take a walk in the 
Park before dinner. I muſt go,“ ſays he, to the 
lady who was with us laſt night; for I am afraid, 
by her letter, ſome bad accident hath happened 
to her. Come, young gentleman, I ſpoke a 
© little too haſtily to you juſt now; but I ask your 
* pardon, Some allowance muſt be made to the 

* warmth 
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* warmth of your blood. I hope we ſhall in time 
© both think alike.” 

The old gentleman made his friend another com- 
pliment ; and the young one declared, he hoped he 
ſhould always think, and act too, with the dig- 
nity becoming his cloth, After which, the doctor 
took his leave for a while, and went to Amelia's 
lodgings. 

As ſoon as he was gone, the old gentleman fell 
very ſeverely on his ſon. * Tom,“ ſays he, © how 
can you be ſuch a fool, to undo by your perverſc- 
neſs all that I have been doing ? Why will you 
not learn to ſtudy mankind with the attention 
which I have employed to that purpoſe ? Do you 
think, if I had affronted this obſtinate old fellow 
as you do, I ſhould ever have engaged his friend- 
ſhip ?? 

5 Feuer help it, fir,” ſaid Tom; I have not 
ſtudied ſix years at the univerſity, to give up my 
ſentiments to every one. It 1s true, indeed, he 
ut together a ſett of ſounding words; but, in 
the main, I never heard any one talk more 
fooliſhly.” | 3 
What of that,“ cries the father; © I never told 
ou he was a wiſe man, nor did I ever think him 
ſo. If he had any underſtanding, he would have 
been a biſhop long ago, to my certain know- 
ledge. But, indeed, he hath been always a fool 
in private life ; for I queſtion whether he is worth 
100 J. in the world, more than his annual income. 
He hath given away above half his fortune to the 
Lord knows who. I believe I have had above 
200 /. of him, firſt and laſt; and, would you 
loſe ſuch a milch-cow as this, for want of a few 
compliments? Indeed, Tom, thou art as great 
© a ſimpleton as himſelf. How do you expect to 
© riſe in the church, if you cannot temporiſe, and 
give into the opinion of your ſuperiors ??* 
+ n * dan't 
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I don't know, fir,* cries Tom, © what you 
© mean by my ſuperiors. In one ſenſe, I own, a 
doctor of divinity is ſuperior to a batchelor of arts, 
and ſo far I am ready to allow his ſuperiority; 
but I underſtand Greek and Hebrew as well as 
© he, and will maintain my opinion againſt him, 
© or any other in the ſchools.” | 

c. Tom,* cries the old gentleman, till thou 
C _ the better of thy conceit, I ſhall never 
© have any hopes of thee. If thou art wiſe, thou 
© wilt think every man thy ſuperior, of whom 
© thou canſt get any thing ; at leaſt, thou wilt per- 
© ſuade him that thou thinkeſt ſo, and that is ſuf- 
« ficient. Tom, Tom, thou haſt no policy in thee.” 

What have I been learning thele ſeven years,” 
anſwered he, in the univerlity ? However, fa» 
ther, I can account for your opinion. It is the 
common failing of old men to attribute all wiſ- 
dom to themſelves. Neſtor did it long ago 
* but, if you will enquire my character at college, 
© I fancy you will not think I want to go to ſchool 
© again.” L 
The father and ſon then went to take their walk, 
during which the former repeated many good leſſons 
of policy to his ſon, not greatly perhaps to his edi- 
fication. In truth, if the old gentleman's fondneſs 
had not, in a great meaſure blinded him to the 
imperfections of his ſon, he would have ſoon per- 
ceived that he was ſowing all his inſtructions in a 
ſoil ſo choaked with ſelf-conceit, that it was ut- 


terly impoſlible they ſhould ever bear any fruit, 
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BOOK X. 
CHAT. L 
To which we will prefix no preface. 


HE doctor found Amelia alone, for Booth 

was gone to walk with his new revived ac- 

quaintance, Captain Trent, who ſeemed fo pleaſed 

with the renewal of his intercourſe with his old bro- 

ther officer, that he had been almoſt continually 

_ him from the time of their meeting at the 
rum. 

Amelia acquainted the doctor with the purport 
of her meſſage, as follows: © I aſk your pardon, 
* my dear fir, for troubling you ſo often with my 
affairs; but I know your extreme readineſs, as 
well as ability, to aſſiſt any one with your advice. 
The fact is, that my huſband hath been preſented 
* by Colonel James with two tickets for a maſque- 
rade, which is to be in a day or two; and he in- 
© ſiſts ſo ſtrongly on my going with him, that I 
© really do not know how to refuſe, without giving 
* him ſome reaſon; and I am not able to invent 


any other than the true one, which you would 


© not, I am ſure, adviſe me to communicate to him. 
Indeed, I had a moſt narrow eſcape the other day; 
for I was almoſt drawn in inadvertently, by a 
very ſtrange accident, to acquaint him with the 

whole 
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« whole matter. She then related the ſerjeant's 
dream, with all the conſequences that attended 
8 

The doctor conſidered a little with himſelf, and 
then faid, I am really, child, puzzled as well 
as you about this matter. I would by no means 
© have you go to the maſquerade, I do not indeed 
© like the diverſion itſelf, as I have heard it de- 
© ſcribed to me: Not that I am ſuch a 2 to 
ſuſpect every woman who goes there of any evil 
© intentions; but it is a pleaſure of too looſe and 

diſorderly a kind for the recreation of a ſober 

mind. Indeed, you have ſtill a ſtronger and 
more particular objection. I will try myſelf to 
reaſon him out of it.” 

© Indeed, it is impoſſible, anſwered ſhe; and 

therefore I would not ſet you about it. I never 

ſaw him more ſet on any thing, There is a party, 
as they call it, made on the occaſion ; and he 
tells me my refuſal will diſappoint all.” 

I really do not know what to adviſe you,“ cries 
the doctor: I have told you I do not approve 
* theſe diverſions; but yet, as your huſband'is fo 
very deſirous, I cannot think there will be any 
harm in going with him. However, I will con- 
* ſider of it, and do all in my power for you.“ 

Here Mrs. Atkinſon came in, and the diſcourſe 
on this ſubject ceaſed ; but ſoon after Amelia re- 
newed it, ſaying, there was no occaſion to ke 
any thing a ſecret from her friend. They then fell 
to debating on the ſubject; but could not come to 
any reſolution, But Mrs. Atkinſon, who was in an 
unuſual flow of ſpirits, cried out, Fear nothing, 
my dear Amelia, two women ſurely will he too 
© hard for one man. I think, doctor, it exceeds 
Virgil: 


Una dolo diviim ſi famina vitia duorum eft. 


Very 
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« Very well ed indeed, cries the doctor. 
© Do you underſtand all Virgil as well as you 
© ſeem to do that line? 

I hope I do, fir,” ſaid ſhe, * and Horace too; 
© or elſe my father threw away his time to very 
little purpoſe in teaching me.“ | 

© T ask your pardon, madam;* cries the doctor. 
© I own it was an impertinent queſtion.” 

© Not at all, fir,” fays ſhe; *© and, if you are 
© one of thoſe who imagine women incapable of 
© learning, I ſhall not be offended at it. I know 
© the common opinion; but 


Interdum vulgus rectum videt, eſt ubi peccat. 


If I was to profeſs ſuch an opinion, madam, 
ſaid the doctor, madam Dacier and yourſelf would 
bear teſtimony againſt me. The utmoſt indeed 
* that I ſhould venture, would be to queſtion the 
utility of learning in a young lady's education.“ 
IJ own,” ſaid Mrs. Atkinſon, as the world is 
conſtituted, it cannot be as ſerviceable to her for- 
tune, as it will be to that of a man; but you will 
allow, doctor, that learning may afford a woman 
at leaſt a reaſonable and an innocent entertain- 
ment.“ | | 
But I will ſuppoſe, cried the doctor, it may 
have its inconveniencies. As for inſtance, if a 
learned lady ſhould meet with an unlearned huſ- 
band, might ſhe not be apt to deſpiſe him?“ 

© I think not,* cries Mrs. Atkinfon——* and if 
I may be allowed the inſtance—I think I have 
ſhewn myſelf, that women who have learning 
themſelves, can be contented without that quali- 
fication in a man.“ þ | 

© To be ſure,” cries the doctor, there may be 
© other qualifications, which may have their weight 
in the balance. But let us take the other fide of 
+ the queſtion, and ſuppoſe the learned of an 
. * lexes 
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« ſexes to meet in the matrimonial union, may it 
not afford one excellent ſubject of diſputation, 
* which is the moſt learned.” * 

VNot at all,” cries Mrs. Atkinſon j for, if they 
had both learning and good ſenſe, they would 
* ſoon ſee on which ſide the ſuperiority lay.“ 

gut if the learned man, ' ſaid the doctor, ſhould 
be a little unreaſonable in his opinion, are you 
ſure that the learned woman would preſerve her 
duty to her huſband, and ſubmit ?? 

But why, ' cries Mrs. Atkinſon, ; muſt we nes 
* ceffarily ſuppoſe that a learned man would be un- 
© reaſonable ?? 

* Nay, madam,” ſaid the doctor, I am not your 
© huſband; and you ſhall not hinder me from ſup- 
poſing what I pleaſe. Surely it is not ſuch a pa- 
© radox, to conceive that a man of learning ſhould 
be unreaſonable. Are there no unreaſonable opi- 
nions in very learned authors, even among the 
critics themſelves? For inſtance, what can be a 
more ſtrange, and indeed unreaſonable opinion, 
than to prefer the Metamorphoſes of Ovid to the 
Zneid of Virgil ? | 3 
It would be indeed ſo ſtrange,“ cries the lady, 
that you ſhall not perſuade me it was ever the 
opinion of any man. 

Perhaps not,” cries the doctor; and I believe 
you and I ſhould not differ in our judgments of 
any perſon who maintained ſuch an opinion 
What a taſte muſt he have? 

A moſt contemptible one indeed,“ cries Mrs. 
Atkinſon, | 

© I am ſatisfied,” cries the doctor. And in the 
words of your own Horace, Verbum non amplius 
© addam. 

But how provoking is this !* cries Mrs. Atkin- 
ſon, © to draw one in in ſuch a manner. I proteſt 
] was ſo warm in the defence of my favourite Vir- 
© gil, that I was not aware of your deſign; but 
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* all your triumph depends on a ſuppoſition that 
one ſhould be ſo unfortunate as to meet with the 
« fillieſt fellow in the world. 

Not in the leaft,* cries the doctor. Doctor 
Bentley was not ſuch a perſon; and yet he would 
* have quarrelled, I am convinced, with any wife 
in the world, in behalf of one of his corrections. 
I don't ſuppoſe he would have given up his In- 

* gentia Fata to an angel. 

© But do you think,“ ſaid ſhe, * if I had loved 
© him, I would have contended with him ? 

Perhaps you might ſometimes,” ſaid the doctor, 
* be of theſe ſentiments ; but you remember your 
© own Virgil—Yarium et mutabile ſemper Femina. 

* Nay, Amelia,” faid Mrs. Atkinſon, you are 
© now concerned as well as I am; for he hath now 
< abuſed the whole ſex, and quoted the ſevereſt thing 
that ever was ſaid againſt us, though I allow it 
js one of the fineſt. 

* With all my heart, my dear.“ cries Amelia. 
© I have the advantage of you however, for I don't 
« underſtand him. 

* Nor doth ſhe underſtand much better than 

* yourſelf,” cries the doctor; © or ſhe would not ad- 
* mire nonſenſe even though in Virgil. 

Pardon me, fir,* ſaid ſhe. | 

And pardon me, madam, ' cries the doctor with 
a feigned ſeriouſneſs, © I ſay a boy in the fourth 
form at Eaton would be whipt, or would deſerve 
* to be whipt at leaſt, who made the Neuter Gen- 
der agree with the Feminine. You have heard, 
however, that Virgil left his ZEneid incorrect; 
* and, perhaps, had he lived to correct it, we ſhould 
not have ſeen the faults we now ſee in it. 

Why, it is very true as you ſay, doctor,” cries 
Mrs. Atkinſfon-—— There ſeems to be a falſe con- 
cord. I proteſt I never thought of it before 

0 = yet this is the Virgil,“ anſwered the doc- 

. thet you are ſo fond of, who hath made you 
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* all of the Neuter Gender; or, as we ſay in Eng- 
© liſh, he hath made mere animals of you: for, if 
* we tranſlate it thus, | 


* Women is a various and changeable animal,? 


© there will be nd fault, I believe, unleſs in point 
of civility to the ladies.“ 

. Mrs. Atkinſon had juſt time to tell the doctor he 
was a provoking creature, before the arrival of 
Booth and his friend put an end to that learned diſ- 
courle, in which neither of the parties had greatly 
recommended themſelves to each other, the doctor's 
opinion of the lady being not at all heightened by 

her progreſs in the claſſics; and ſhe on the other 
hand, having conceived a great diſlike in her heart 
towards the doctor, which would have raged, per- 
haps, with no leſs fury from the conſideration that 
be had been her huſband. 


en 
What happened at the maſquerade. 


ROM this time to the day of the maſquerade, 
nothing happened of conſequence enough ts 
have a place in this hiſtory. 

On that day Colonel James came to Booth's about 
nine in the evening, where he ſtayed for Mrs. James, 
who did not come till near eleven. The four maſ- 
ques then fer out together in ſeveral chairs; and all 
proceeded to the Hay-Market. 

When they arrived at the Opera-Houſe, the co- 
lonel and Mrs. James preſently left them ; nor did 
Booth and his lady remain long together, but were 
ſoon divided from each other by different maſques. 

A domino ſoon accofted the lady, and had her 
away to the upper end of the furtheſt room on the 
right hand, where both 5 maſques fat down : nor 
7 | 2 was 
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was it long before the he domino began to make 
very fervent love to the ſhe. It would, perhaps, be 
tedious to the reader to run through the whole pro- 
ceſs, which was not indeed in the moſt romantick 
ſtile. The lover ſeemed to conſider his miſtreſs as 
a mere woman of this world, and ſeemed rather 
to apply to her avarice and ambition, than to her 
ſofter paſſions. 
As N was not ſo careful to conceal his true voice 
as the lady was, ſhe ſoon diſcovered that this lover 
of hers was no other than her old friend the peer, 
and preſently a thought ſuggeſted itſelf to her of 
making an advantage of this accident. She gave 
him therefore an intimation that ſne knew him, and 
expreſſed ſome aſtoniſhment at his having found 
her out. I ſuſpect, ſays ſhe, my lord, that you 
have a friend in the woman where I now. lodge, as 
* well as you had in Mrs. Elliſon.” My lord pro- 
teſted the contrary—— To which ſhe anſwered, 
* Nay, my lord, do not defend her fo earneſtly till 
you are ſure I ſhould have been angry with her.” 
At theſe words, which were accompanied with a 
very bewitching ſoftneſs, my lord flew into raptures 
rather too ſtrong for the place he was in. Theſe 
the lady gently checked, and begged him to take 
care they were not obſerved ; for that her huſband, 
for aught ſhe knew, was then in the room. 
Colonel James came now up, and ſaid, So, ma- 
© dam, I have the good fortune to find you again; 
© I have been extremely milerable ſince I loſt you.” 
The lady anſwered in her maſquerade voice, that 
ſhe did not know him. I am Colonel James,” ſaid - 
he, in a whiſper.” Indeed, fir,” anſwered ſhe, 
vou are miſtaken, I have no acquaintance with 
any Colonel James.“ Madam, anſwered he, in a 
whiſper likewiſe, I am poſitive I am not miſtaken, 
« you are certainly Mrs. Booth.“ Indeed, far,” faid 
ſhe, you are very impertinent, and I beg you will 
leave me.” My lord then interpoſed, and ſpeak- 
| | ing 
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— in his own voice, aſſured the colonel that the 
lady was a woman of quality, and that they were 
engaged in a converſation together; upon which, 
the colonel aſked the lady's pardon ; for as there 
was nothing remarkable in her dreſs, he really be- 
lieved he had been miſtaken. | 

He then went again a hunting through the 
rooms, and ſoon after found Booth walking with- 
out his maſk between two ladies, one of whom was 
in a blue domino, and the other in the dreſs of a 
ſhepherdeſs. Will,* cries the colonel, do you 
© know what is become of our wives; for I have 
* ſeen neither of them ſince we have been in the 
room? Booth anſwered, that he ſuppoſed they 

© were both together, and they ſhould find them 

* by and by.“ What, ' cries the lady in the blue 
domino, are you both come upon duty then with 
* your wives? as for yours, Mr. Alderman, faid 
£ ſhe to the colonel, I make no queſtion but ſhe is 
got into much better company than her huſband's,” 
How can you be ſo cruel, madam, ſaid the ſhep- 
* herdeſs, you will make him beat his wife by and 
by, for he is a military man | aſſure you. In the 
trained bands I preſume, cries the domino, for he 
is plainly dated from the city. — I own, indeed, 
« cries the other, the gentleman ſmells ſtrongly of 
* Thames-ſtreet, and, at I may venture to gueſs, 
of the honourable calling of a taylor.” 

Why, what the devil haſt thou picked up here, 
cries James? | 

* Upon my ſoul, I don't know,” anſwered Booth; 
WK. with you would take one of them at leaſt.” 


What ſay you, madam, ' cries the domino, will 
vou go with the colonel? I aſſure you, you have 
* miſtaken your man, for he is no leſs a perſon 
than the great Colonel James himſelf. 

* No wonder, then, that Mr. Booth gives him 
+ his choice of us; it is the proper office of a ca- 
| L1 3 * terer, 
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terer, in which capacity Mr. Booth, hath, I am 
told, the honour to ſerve the noble colonel.” 

Much good may it do you with your ladies, ſaid 
James, I will go in purſuit of better game. At 
* which words he walked off.” 

* You are a true ſportſman,* cries the ſhepher- 
deſs; for your only pleaſure, I believe, lies in the 
t purſuit. | 

* Do you know the gentleman, madam ? cries 
the domino. | | 

Who doth not know him ?* anſwered the ſhep- 
herdeſs. 

* What is his character?“ cries the domino; for 
though I have jeſted with him I only know him 
by ſight. | 

I know nothing very particular in his character,“ 
cries the ſnepherdeſs. He gets every handſome 
* woman he can, and fo they do all. 

I ſuppoſe then he is not married, faid the do- 
mino. 

* O yes, and married for love too, anſwered the 
other; but he hath loved away all his love for 
her long ago, and now, he ſays, ſhe makes as 
fine an object of hatred. —I think if the fellow 
* ever appears to have any wit, it is when he abuſes 
* his wife, and, luckily for him, that is his favou- 
* rite topic.—— I don't know the poor wretch, 
© but as he deſcribes her, it is a miſerable animal. 

I know her very well,“ cries the other, and I 
am much miſtaken if ſhe is not even with him: 

but hang him, what is become of Booth ?” 

Art this inſtant a great noiſe aroſe near that part 
where the two ladies were. This was occaſioned 
by a large aſſembly of young fellows, whom they 
call bucks, who were got together and were enjoy- 
ing, as the phraſe is, a letter, which one of them 
had found in the room. | 

Curioſity hath its votaries among all ranks of 
people, whenever therefore an object of this ap- 

| pears, 
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pears, it is as ſure of attracting a croud in the af- 
ſemblies of the polite, as in thoſe of their inferiors. 

When this croud was gathered together, one of 
the bucks, at the defire of his companions, as well 
as of all preſent, performed the part of a public 
orator, and read out the following letter, which we 
ſhall give the reader, together with the comments 
of the orator himſelf, and of all his audience. 

The orator then being mounted on a bench, be: 
gan as follows : | 

Here beginneth the firſt chapter of —— faint 
— Pox on't, Jack, what is the ſaint's name? J 
have forgot. 

Timothy, you blockhead, anſwered another 
Timothy. 

Well, then,“ cries the orator, © of Saint Ti- 
* mothy. 

Sir, I am very ſorry to have any occaſion of 
writing on the following ſubject, in a country 
that is honoured with the name of chriſtian; 
much more am I concerned to addreſs myſelf to 
a man whoſe many advantages, derived both from 
nature and fortune, ſhould demand the higheſt 
return of gratitude to the great giver of all thoſe 
good things. Is not ſuch a man guilty of the 
<* higheſt ingratitude to that moſt beneficent being, 
* by a direct and avowed diſobedience of his moſt 
« politive laws and commands? 

© I need not tell you that adultery is forbid in 
the laws of the decalogue, nor need I, I hope, 
mention, that it is as expreſly forbid in the New 
< Teſtament. 

« You ſee therefore,“ ſaid the orator, © what 
„ the law is, and therefore none of you will be 
* able to plead ignorance, when you come to the 
« Old Baily in the other world. — But here goes 


again. 


Dr 


If it had not been fo expreſsly forbidden in 
« ſcripture, ſtill the law of nature would have 
114 * yielded 
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the dreadful ſcene. 3 


yielded light enough for us to have diſcovered 
the great horror and atrociouſneſs of this crime. 
And accordingly we find, that nations where 
the fun of righteouſneſs hath yet never ſhined, 
have puniſhed the adulterer with the moſt ex- 
emplary pains and penalties, not only the polite 
heathens, but the moſt barbarous nations have 
concurred in theſe ; in many places the moſt ſevere 
and ſhameful corporal puniſhments, and in ſome, 
and thoſe not a few, Death itſelf hath been in- 
flicted on this crime. 

And ſure in a human ſenſe there is ſcarce an 
guilt which deſerves to be more ſeverely . 
It includes in it almoſt every injury and every 
miſchief which one man can do to, or can bring 
on another. It is robbing him of his property. 

* Mind that, ladies,“ ſaid the orator, you are 
all the property of your huſbands z; and of that 
property, which, if he is a good man, he values 
above all others. It is poiſoning that fountain 
whence he hath a right.to derive the ſweeteſt and 
moſt innocent pleaſure, the moſt cordial comfort, 
the moſt ſolid friendſhip, and moſt faithful aſſiſt- 
ance in all his affairs, wants and diſtreſſes. It is 
the deſtruction of his peace of mind, and even 
of his reputation. The ruin of both wife and 


huſband, and ſometimes of the whole family, are 


the probable conſequence of this fatal injury. 
Domeſtic happineſs is the end of almoſt all our 

urſuits, and the common reward of all our pains. 

hen men find themſelves for ever barred from 
this delightful fruition, they are loſt to all in- 
duſtry, and grow careleſs of all their worldly af- 
fairs. Thus they become bad ſubjects, bad re- 
lations, bad friends, and bad men. Hatred and 
revenge are the wretched paſſions which boil in 
their minds. Deſpair and madneſs very com- 
monly enſue, and murder and ſuicide often cloſe 


8 Thus. 
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„Thus, gentlemen and ladies, you ſee the ſcene 
&« js cloſed. - So here ends the firſt a&—and thus 
<« begins the ſecond. 
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L have here attempted to lay before you a pic- 
ture of this vice, the horror of which no colours 
of mine can exaggerate. But what pencil car 
delineate the horrors of that puniſhment which 
the ſcripture denounces againſt ir. 
And for what will you ſubje& yourſelf to this 
puniſhment? or for what reward will you inflict 
all this miſery on another? I will add on your 
friend? for the poſſeſſion of a woman ; for the 
pleaſure of a moment? bur if neither virtue nor 
religion can reſtrain your inordinate appetites, 


are there not many women as handſome as your 


friend's wifs, whom, though not with innocence, 
you may poſſeſs with a much leſs degree of guilt ? 
what motive then can thus hurry you on to the 
deſtruction of yourſelf and your friend? doth the 
peculiar rankneſs of the guilt add any zeſt to 
the ſin? doth it enhance the pleaſure as much 
as we may be aſſured it will the puniſhment? _ 
But if you can be ſo loſt to all ſenſe of fear, 
and of ſhame, and of goodnels, as not to be de- 
barred by the evil which you are to bring on 


— 


— 


yourſelf, by the extreme baſeneſs of the action, 


nor by the ruin in which =_ are to involye 
others, let me ſtill urge the difficulty, I may ſay, 
the impoſſibility of the ſucceſs. You are attack- 
ing a fortreſs on a rock; a chaltity ſo ſtrongly de- 
fended, as well by a happy natural diſpoſition of 
mind, as by the ſtrongeſt principles of religion 
and virtue, implanted by education, and nouriſh- 
ed and improved by habit, that the woman muſt 
be invincible even without that firm and conſtant 
affection of her huſband, which would guard a 
much looſer and worſe diſpoſed heart. What 
theretore are you attempting but to introduce 
diſtruſt, and perhaps diſunion between an 
a an 
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and. a happy couple, in which too you cannot 
O 


© ſucceed ut bringing, Iam convinced, certain 
© deſtruQion on your own head? 

«* Deſiſt, therefore, let me adviſe you, from this 
enormous crime; retreat from the vain attempt 
aof climbing a precipice which it is impoſſible you 
© ſhould everaſcend, where you muſt probably ſoon 
< fall into utter perdition, and can have no other 
© hope but of dragging down your belt friend into 
© perdition with you. | 

_ © I can think of but one argument more, and 
that, indeed, a very bad one: you throw away 
that time in an impoſſible attempt, which might, 
in other places, crown your ſinful endeavours with 
© ſucceſs. M 

« And ſo ends the diſmal ditty.” 

© Dn me,” cries one, did ever mortal hear 
s ſuch d—nd ſtuff ? 

* Upon my ſoul,* ſaid another, I like the laſt 
argument well enough. There is ſome ſenſe in 
that: for dn me if I had not rather go to 
D- g s at any time, than to follow a virtuous 
b for a fortnight. 

Tom,“ ſays one of them, let us ſet the ditty 

* to muſic; let us ſubſcribeto have it ſet by Handel, 
bit will make an excellent oratorio. 

* D—n me, Jack,” ſays another, we'll have it 
* ſet to a pſalm tune, and we'll ſing it next Sun- 
© day at St. James's church, and I'll bear a bob, 
dn me. | 

« Fie upon it, gentlemen, fie upon it,“ ſaid a 
t frier who came up, do you think there is any 
c wit and humour in this ribaldry ; or if there 


* were, would it make any attonement for abuſing 


s religion and virtue? 

Hey day l' cries one, this is a frier in good 
t earneſt. 

Whatever I am, ſaid the frier, I hope at 
* leaſt, you are what you appear to be. Heaven 
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* forbid, for the ſake of our poſterity, that you 
* ſhould be gentlemen. 2 N 

Jack,“ cries one, let us toſs the frier in a 
+ blanket. | 

Me in a blanket!” ſaid the frier, © by the dig- 
* nity of man, I will twiſt the neck of every one 
* of you as ſure as ever the neck of adunghil-cock 
* was twiſted, At which words he pulled off his 
* maſque, and the tremendous —9 of Colonel 
# Bath appeared, from which the bucks fled away 
as faſt as the Trojans heretofore from the face 
* of Achilles. The-colonel did not think it worth 
$ while to purſue any other of them except him who 
* had the letter in his hand, which the colonel de- 
* fired to ſee, and the other delivered, ſaying it was 
very much at his ſervice.* | 

The colonel being poſſeſſed of the letter, retired 
as privately as he could, in order to give it a care- 
ful peruſal ; for badly as it had been read by the 
orator, there were ſome paſſages in it which had 
pleaſed the colonel, He had juſt gone through it, 
when Booth paſſed by him; upon which, the colo- 
nel called to him, and delivering him the letter, bid 
him put it in his pocket, and read it at his leiſure. 
He made many encomiums upon it, and told Booth 
it would be of ſervice to him, and was proper for all 
young men to read. 

Booth had not yet ſeen his wife; but as he con- 
cluded ſhe was ſafe with Mrs. James, he was not 
uneaſy. He had been prevented by ſearching far- 
ther after her, by the lady in the blue domino, who 
had joined him again. Booth had now made theſe 
diſcoveries ; that the lady was pretty well acquainted 
with him; that ſhe was a woman of taſhion ; and 
that ſhe had a particular regard for him. But though 
he was a gay man, he was in reality ſo fond of his 
Amelia, that he thought oft no other woman; 
wherefore, thou h not abſolutely a Joſeph, as we 


have already ſeen; yet could he not be guilty of 
| preme- 
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premeditated inconſtancy. He was indeed ſo very 
cold and inſenſible to the hints which were given 
him, that the lady began to complain of his dulneſs. 
When the ſhepherdeſs again came up, and heard 
this accuſation againſt him, ſne confirmed it, ſay- 
ing: I do aſſure you, madam, he is the dulleſt 
© fellow in the world. Indeed, I ſhould almoſt take 
© you for his wife, by finding you a ſecond time 
with him; for I do aſſure you the gentleman ve 
© ſeldom keeps any other company. Are you 15 
< well acquainted with him, madam ?” ſaid the do- 
mino. I have had that honour longer than your 
< Jadyſhip, I believe,“ anſwered the ſhepherdeſs. 
© Poffibly you may, madam,” cries the domino, 
but I wiſh you would not interrupt us at preſent ; 
for we have ſome bulineſs together.“ I believe, 
* madam,” anſwered the ſhepherdeſs, my buſineſs 
with the gentleman is altogether as important as 
© yours; and therefore your ladyſhip may withdraw 
© if you pleaſe. —My dear ladies, cries Booth, I 
© beg you will not quarrel about me.“ Not at all,” 
anſwered the domino, * ſince you are ſo indifferent, 
© I reſign my pretenſions with all my heart. If you 
© had not been the dulleſt fellow upon earth, I am 
© convinced you muſt have diſcovered me. She 
then went off muttering to herſelf, that ſhe was ſa- 
tisfied the ſhepherdeſs was ſome wretched creature 
whom no body knew. | 
The ſhepherdeſs overheard the ſarcaſm, and an- 
ſwered it, by aſking Booth what contemptible 
wretch he had picked up. Indeed, madam, ſaid 
"© he, you know as much of her as I do; ſhe is a 
* maſquerade acquaintance like yourſelf. Like 
* me!” repeated ſhe. © Do you think if this had 
* been our firſt acquaintance, I ſhould have waſted 
* ſo much time with you as I have? for your part, 
indeed, I believe a woman will get very little 
© advantage by her having been formerly intimate 
* with you.“ © I do not know, madam, ſaid Booth, 
| that 
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© that 1 deſerve that character, any more than 1 
* know the perſon that now gives it me.” And 
you have the aſſurance then, ſaid ſhe in her own 
vvice, © to affect not to remember me. 1 think,“ 
cries Booth, I have heard that voice before; but, 
* upon my ſoul, I do not recollect it.” Do you 
© recolle&,* ſaid ſhe, no woman that you have 
* uſed with the higheſt barbarity ? I will not ſay 
ingratitude. No, upon my honour,* anſwered 
Booth. Mention not honour,” faid ſhe, thou 
* wretch: for hardened as thou art, I could ſhew 
© thee a face, that, in ſpite of thy conſummate im- 
« pudence, would confound thee with ſhame and 
* horrour. Do'ſt thou not yet know me? I do, 
< madam, indeed, anſwered Booth, and I confeſs, - 
that of all women in the world you have the moſt 
© reaſon for what you ſaid.” | ay 

Here a long dialogue enſued between the gentle- 
man and the lady, whom, I ſuppoſe, I need not 
mention to have been Miſs Matthews; but as it 
conſiſted chiefly of violent upbraidings on her ſide, 
and excuſes on his, I deſpair of making it enter- 
taining to the reader, and ſhall therefore return to 
the colonel, who having ſearched all the rooms with 
the utmoſt diligence, without finding the woman he 
looked for, began to ſuſpect that he had before fixed 
on the right perſon, and that Amelia had denied 
herſelf to him, being pleaſed with her paramour, 
whom he had diſcovered to be the noble peer. 

He reſolved therefore, as he could have no ſport 
himſelf, to ſpoil that of others; accordingly he 
found out Booth, and aſked him again what was 
become of both their wives; for that he had ſearch- 
ed all over the rooms, and could find neither of 
them ? 

Booth was now a little alarmed at this account, 
and parting with Miſs Matthews, went along with 
the colonel in ſearch of his wife. As for Miſs 
Matthews, he had at length pacified her with a 


promiſe 
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promiſe to make her a viſit; which promiſe ſhe ex- 
torted from him, ſwearing bitterly in the moſt ſolemn 
manner, unleſs he made it to her, ſhe would ex- 
poſe both him and herſelf at the maſquerade. 

As he knew the violence of the lady's paſſions, 
and to what heights they were capable of riſing, 
he was obliged to come into theſe terms; for he 
had, I am convinced, no fear upon earth equal to 
that of Amelia's knowing what it was in the power 
of Miſs Matthews to communicate to her, and 
which to conceal from her, he had already under- 

e ſo much uneaſineſs. 

The colonel led Booth directly to the place where 
he had ſeen the peer and Amelia (ſuch he was now 
well convinced ſhe was) fitting together. Booth 
no ſooner ſaw her, than he ſaid to the colonel, ſure 
that is my wife in converſation with that maſque— 
I took her for your lady myſelf, ſaid the colonel ; 
but I found I was miſtaken. (Hark ye, that is my 
lord „and I have ſeen that very lady with 
him all this night.) 

This converſation paſt at a little diſtance, and out 
of the hearing of the ſuppoſed Amelia; when Booth 
looking ſtedfaſtly at the lady, declared with an oath, 
that he was poſitive the colonel was 1n the right. 
She then beckoned to him with her fan; upon 
which, he went directly to her; and ſhe aſked him 
to go home, which he very readily conſented to. 
The peer then walked off, the colonel went in pur- 
fait of his wife; or of ſome other woman; and 
Booth and his lady returned in two chairs to their 


lodgings. 
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Conſequences of the maſquerade, not uncommon nor ſur- 
prijing. 


HE lady getting firſt out of her chair, ran 

f þ haſtily up into the nurſery to the children 3 > 
for ſuch was Amelis* s conſtant method at her return 
home, at whatever hour. Booth then walked into 
the dining-room, where he had not been long before 
Amelia came down to him, and with a moſt chear- 
ful countenance, ſaid, * My dear, I fancy we have 
* neither of us ſupped, ſhall I go down and fee 
* whether there is any cold meat in the houſe ?? 

For yourſelf, if you pleaſe,” anſwered Booth ; 
but I ſhall eat nothing.” 

How, my dear,” ſaid Amelia, I hope you 
* have not loſt your appetite at the — * 
For ſupper was a meal at which he generally cat 
yery heartily. 

© I know not well * I have loſt,“ ſaid Booth; 
© I find myſelf diſordered. My head aches, I 
* know not what is the matter with me.” | 

© Indeed, my dear, you frighten me,* faid Ame- 
liaz * you look indeed diſordered. I wiſh the 
; maſquerade had been far enough, before you had 

gone thither. 

* Would to Heaven it had,” cries Booth; but 
© that is over now. But pray, Amelia, anſwer me 
one queſtion, who was that gentleman * you, 
* when I came up to you ?? 

The gentleman, my dear,” ſaid Amelia, * what 
* gentleman ?* 

* The gentleman, the nobleman, when I came 
© up; ſure J ſpeak plain.” 

, Upon my word, my dear, I don't underſtand 

* you,” anſwered ſhe ; * I did not know one perſon 
* at the maſquerade. 

* How!” 
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How i' ſaid he, what, ſpend the whole even- 
ing with a maſque without knowing him?“ 

Why, my dear, ſaid the, © you know we were 
nor together.“ 

I know we were not,“ ſaid he ? © but what is 
that to the purpoſe ? ſure you anſwer me ſtrange- 
* ly. I know we were not together; and there- 
fore I aſk you whom you were with ?? 

* Nay but, my dear,” ſaid ſhe, © can tell people 
in maſques ?; 

© I fay again, madam,“' ſaid he, would you con- 
verſe two hours or more with a maſque whom you 
did not know ?” 

Indeed, child,” ſays ſhe, © I know nothing of 
© the methods of a maſquerade; for I never was 
at one in my lite.” 

* I wiſh to Heaven you had not been at this,” 
cries Booth. © Nay, you will wiſh fo yourſelf, if 
vou tell me truth— What have I faid? do I, can 
* I ſuſpect you of not ſpeaking truth Since you 
* are ignorant then I will inform you, the man you 
have converſed with was no other than lord . 

And is hat the reaſon,” ſaid ne, you wiſh 1 
© had not been there ?? 

And is it not that reaſon,” anſwered he, ſuffi- 
© cient? Is he not the laſt man upon earth with 
* whom I would have you converſe :* 

So you really wiſh then that I had not been at 
the maſquerade ?' 

I do,“ cried he, © from my ſoul.” | 

© So may J ever be able, cried ſhe, © to indulge 
© you in every wiſh as in this.-—I was not there.” 
Do not trifle, Amelia, cried he, © you would 
not zeſt with me, if you knew the ſituation of my 
mind. 

© Indeed, I do not jeſt with you,“ ſaid ſne. Up- 
© on my honour 1 was not there, Forgive me this 
<* firſt deceit I ever praftiied, and, indeed, it ſhall 


* be the laſt; for | have paid'feverely for this wy 
x1 © the 
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© the uneaſineſs it hath given me.“ She then re- 
vealed to him the whole ſecret, which was thus: 


I think it hath been already mentioned in ſome 

rt of this hiſtory, that Amelia and Mrs. Atkin- 
on were exactly of the ſame make and ſtature, and 
that there was likewiſe a very near reſemblance be- 
tween their voices. When Mrs. Atkinſon, there- 
fore, found that Amelia was ſo extremely averſe 
to the maſquerade, ſhe propoſed to go thither in 
her ſtead, and to paſs upon Booth for his own wife. 

This was afterwards very eaſily executed; for 
when they left Booth's lodgings, Amelia, who went 
laſt to her chair, ran back to fetch her maſque, as 
ſhe pretended, which ſhe had purpoſely left behind. 
She then whipt off her domino, and threw it over 
Mrs. Atkinſon, who ſtood ready to receive it, and 
ran immediately down ſtairs, and ſtepping into Ame- 
lia's chair, proceeded with the reſt to the maſque- 
rade. 

As her ſtature exactly ſuited that of Amelia, ſhe 
had very little difficulty to carry on the impoſition 
for, beſides the natural reſemblance of their voices, 
and the opportunity of ſpeaking in a feigned one, 
ſhe had ſcarce an intercourſe of fix words with Booth 
during the whole time; for the moment they gor 
into the croud, ſhe took the firſt opportunity of 
ſlipping from him. And he, as the reader may re- 
member, being ſeized by other women, and con- 
. cluding his wife to be ſafe with Mrs. James, was 
very well ſatisfied, till the colonel ſet him upon the 
ſearch, as we have ſeen before. 

Mrs. Atkinſon, the moment ſhe came home, 
ran up ſtairs to the nurſery, where ſhe found Ame- 
lia, and told her in haſte that ſhe might very ealily 
carry on the deceit with her huſband ; for that ſhe 
might tell him what ſhe pleaſed to invent, as they 
had not been a minute together during the whole 
evening. 
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Booth was no ſooner ſatisfied that his wife had 
not been from home that evening, than he fell into 
raptures with her, gave her a thouſand tender ca- 
reſſes, blamed his own judgment, acknowledged 
the goodneſs of hers, and vowed never to oppoſe 
her will more in any one inſtance during his life. 
Mrs. Atkinſon, who was ſtill in the nurſery with 
her maſquerade dreſs, was then ſummoned down 
ſtairs; and. when Booth ſaw her, and heard her 
ſpeak in her mimic tone, he declared he was not ſur- 
priſed at his having been impoſed upon; for that if 
they were both in the ſame diſguiſe, he ſhould 
ſcarce be able to diſcover the difference between 
them. 
They then fat down to half an hour's chearful 
converſation ; after which, they retired all in the 


moſt perfect good humour. 


CHAT. IV. 
Conſequences of the maſquerade. 


HEN Booth roſe in the morning, he found 
in his pocket that letter which had been 
delivered to him by Colonel Bath, which, had not 
chance brought to his remembrance, he might poſ- 
fibly have never recollected. | 
He had now, however, the curioſity to open the 
tetter, and beginning to read it, the matter of it 
drew him on, till he peruſed the whole; for, not- 
withſtanding the contempt caſt upon it by thoſe 
learned critics the bucks, neither the ſubject, nor the 
manner in which it was treated, was altogether con- 
temptible. 
But there was ſtill another motive which induced 


Booth to read the whole letter; and this was, that 
he preſently thought he Knew the hand. He did, 


indeed, immediately conclude it was Dr. Harriſon , 


for the doctor wrote a very remarkable one; and 
| this 
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this letter contained all the particularities of the 
doctor's character. 

He had juſt finiſhed a ſecond reading of this 
letter, when the doctor himſelf entered the room. 
The good man was impatient to know the ſucceſs 
of Amelia's ſtratagem ; for he bore towards her all 
that love which eſteem can create in a good mind, 
without the aſſiſtance of thoſe ſelfiſh conſiderations; 
from which the love of wives and children may be 
ordinarily- deduced. The latter of which nature, 
by very ſubtle and refined reaſoning, ſuggeſts to us 
to be part of our dear ſelves; and the former, as 
long as they remain the objects of our liking, that 
fame nature is furniſhed with very plain and fertile 
arguments, to recommend to our affections. But 
to raiſe that affection in the human breaſt, which 
the doctor had for Amelia, nature is forced to uſe 
a kind of logic, which is no more underſtood by 
a bad man, than ſir Iſaac Newton's doctrine of 
colours is by one born blind. And yet in reality it 
contains nothing more abſtruſe than this, that an 
injury is the object of anger, danger of fear, and 
praiſe of vanity : for in the ſame ſimple manner it 
may be aſſerted, that goodneſs is the object of love. 

The doctor enquired immediately for his child 
(for ſo he often called Amelia ;) Booth anſwered 
that he had left her aſleep; tor that ſhe had had 
but a reſtleſs night. I hope the is not diſordered 
by the maſquerade,” cries the doctor. Booth an- 
ſwered, he believed ſhe would be very well when 
ſhe waked. I fancy,” ſaid he, her gentle ſpirits 
* were a little too much fluttered laſt night; that is 
* all.” | 
I hope then,“ ſaid the doctor, you will never 
© more inſiſt on her going to ſuch places, but know 
* your own happineſs in having a wife that hath 
the diſcretion to avoid thole places; which, 
. —_— perhaps they may not be as ſome repre- 
« ſent tem, ſuch brothels of vice and debauchery, 
n Mm 2 as 
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as would impeach the character of every virtuous 
* woman who was ſeen at them, are certainly how- 
ever ſcenes of riot, diſorder, and intemperance, 
very improper to be frequented by a chaſte and 
* ſober chriſtian matron.* 

Booth declared, that he was very ſenſible of his 
error; and that ſo far from ſoliciting his wife to go 
to another maſquerade, he did not intend ever to 
go thither any more himſelf. 

The doctor highly approved the reſolution ; and 
then Booth ſaid: And I thank you, my dear friend, 
as well as my wife's diſcretion, that ſhe was not 
* at the maſquerade laſt night.” He then related 
to the doctor the diſcovery of the plot; and the 
good man was greatly pleaſed with the ſucceſs of 
the ſtratagem, and that Booth took it in ſuch 
good part, 

But, fir,” ſays. Booth, © I had a letter given me 
* by a noble colonel there, which is written in a 
© hand fo very like yours, that I could almoſt ſwear 
to it. Nor is the ſtile, as far as I can gueſs, unlike 

{oe own. Here it is, fir. Do you own the let- 

ter, doctor, or do you not? 

The doctor took the letter, and having looked at 
© ita moment, ſaid—* And did the colonel himſelf 

give you this letter? 

The colonel himſelf,* anſwered Boot. 

Why then, ' cries the doctor, he is 1 the 
* moſt impudent fellow that the world ever pro- 
* duced. What did he deliver it with an air of 
triumph? 

He delivered it me with air — cries 
Booth, © after his own manner, and bid me read 
it for my edification. To ſay the truth, I am a 
little furpriſed that he ſhould ſingle me out of all 
© mankind to deliver the letter to; I do not think 
© I deſerve the character of ſuch a huſband. It is 
© well I am not fo very forward to take an affrons 
Aas ſome folks. 
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I am glad to ſee you are not,“ ſaid the doctor; 
and your behaviour in this affair becomes both 
the man of ſenſe and the chriſtian : for it would 
be ſurely the greateſt folly, as well as the moſt 
daring impiety, to riſque your own life for the 
impertinence of a fool. As long as you are aſ- 
ſured of the virtue your own wife, it is wil- 
dom in you to deſpiſe the efforts of ſuch a wretch. 
Not indeed that your wife accuſes him of any 
downright attack, though ſhe hath obſerved 
enough in his behaviour to give offence to her de- 
licacy.“ | | 
© You aſtoniſh me, doctor,“ ſaid Booth. What 
can you mean? my wife diſlike his behaviour ! 
hath the colonel ever offended her ?? 

I do not ſay he hath ever offended her by any 
open declarations.— Nor hath he done any thing, 
which, according to the moſt romantic notion of 
honour, you can or ought to reſent ; but there 
is ſomething extremely nice in the chaſtity of a 
truly virtuous woman.” | | 
And hath my wife really complained of any | 
thing of that kind in the colonel ?? i 
Look ye, young gentleman,* cries the doctor, | 
I will have no quarrelling, or challenging ; I find | 
I have made ſome miſtake, and therefore I inſiſt 

upon it, by all the rights of friendſhip, that you 
give me your word of honour you will not quarrel 
with the colonel on this account.” a i 
I do with all my heart,“ faid Booth; for | 
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if I did not know your character, I ſhould ab- 

ſolutely think you was jeſting with me. I do not [| 
think you have miſtaken my wife; but I am x 
ſure ſhe hath miſtaken the colonel ; and hath-- 
miſconſtrued ſome overſtrained point of gallantry, in 
ſomething of the quixotte kind, into a deſign | 
againſt her chaſtity z but I have that opinion of 

s the colonel, that I hope you will not be offended, 

| Mm 3 when 
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* when I declare I know not which of you two I 
ſhould be the ſooner jealous of.” 

I would by no means have you jealous of any 
one, cries the doctor; for I think my child's 
virtue may be firmly relied on; but I am con- 
vinced ſhe would not have ſaid what ſhe did to me, 
without a cauſe; nor ſhould I, without ſuch a con- 
viction, have written that letter to the colonel, as 
I own to you I did. However, nothing 1 ſay hath 
yet paſt, which, even in the opinion of falſe ho- 
nour, you are at liberty to reſent; but as to de- 
clining any great intimacy, if you will take my 
advice, I think that would be prudent.” 

Tou will pardon me, my deareſt friend,“ ſaid 
Booth: © but 1 have really ſuch an opinion of the 

© colonel, that I would pawn my life upon his ho- 
c nour ; and as for women, 1 do not believe he ever 
© had an attachment to any. 

Be it ſo,* ſaid the doctor. I have only two 
things to inſiſt on. The firſt is, that if ever you 
change your opinion, this letter may not be the 
ſubject of any quarrelling or fighting: the other 
is, that you never mention a word of this to your 
wife. By the latter I ſhall ſee whether you can 
keep a ſecret; and if it is no otherwiſe material, 
it will be a wholeſome exerciſe to your mind; 
for the practice of any virtue is a kind of men- 
* tal exerciſe, and ſerves to maintain the health and 
e vi our of the ſoul.” 

faithfully promiſe both,* cries Booth. And 
now the breakfaſt entered the room, as did ſoon 
after Amelia, and Mrs, Atkinſon, 

The converſation ran chiefly on the maſquerade ; 
-and Mrs. Atkinſon gave an account of ſeveral ad- 
ventures there; but whether ſhe told the whole 
truth with” regard to- herſelf, I will not determine. 
For certain it is, ſhe, never once mentioned the 
name of the noble peer. Amongſt the reſt, ſhe 


Lid there was a young fellow that had preached a 
ſermon 
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ſermon there upon a ſtool, in praiſe of adultery ſhe 
believed; for ſhe could not get near enough to 
hear the particulars, 

During that tranſaction, Booth had beenengaged 
with the blue domino in another room, ſo that he 
knew nothing of it; ſo that, what Mrs. Atkinſon 
had now ſaid, only brought to his mind the doRor's 
letter to colonel Bath ; for to him he ſuppoſed. ir 
was written; and the idea of the colonel being a 
lover to Amelia, ſtruck him in ſo ridiculous a 
light, that it threw him into a violent fit of laugh- 
TED, , 

The doctor, who, from the natural jealouſy of 
an author, imputed the agitation of Booth's muſcles 
to his own ſermon, or letter on that ſubject, was a 
little offended, and fajd gravely : I ſhould be glad 
© to know the reaſon of this immoderate mirth. 
Is adultery a matter of jeſt in your opinion? 
Far otherwiſe,* anſwered Booth. But how is 
* Pour to refrain from laughter at the idea of 

a fellow preaching a ſermon in favour of jt at ſuch 
a place. ; 
1 am very ſorry,” cries the doctor, to find the 
age is grown to ſo ſcandalous a degree of licen- 
x ; that we have thrown off not only vir- 
tue, but decency, How abandoned muſt be the 
manners of any nation where ſuch inſults upon 
religion and morality can be committed with im- 
punity ? no man is fonder of true wit and hy- 
mour than myſelf; but to profane facred things 
with jeſt and ſcoffing is a ſure ſign of a weak and 
a wicked mind. It is the very vice which Ho- 
mer attacks in the odious character of Therſites. 
The ladies muſt excuſe my repeating the paſſage 
to you, as I know you have Greek enough to un- 


s derſtand it. 
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* Horace again deſcribes ſuch a raſcal. 
a | Solutos ' 
© Qui captat riſus hominum famamque dicacis QF. 
And ſays of him, | 
© Hit niger eſt, hunc tu, Romane, caveto 4. 


0 charming Homer,“ ſaid Mrs. Atkinſon, 
© how much above all other writers! 

I aſk your pardon,* madam, ſaid the doctor, I 
© forgot you was a ſcholar; but, indeed, I did 
© not know you underſtood Greek as well as Latin. 

I do not pretend,“ ſaid ſhe, to be a critic in 
© the Greek; but I think I am able to read a little 
of Homer, at leaſt with the help of looking now 
s and then into the Latin. | 

Pray, madam,* ſaid the doctor, how do you 
© like this paſſage in the ſpeech of Hector to An- 
* dromache, | 


Thus paraphraſed by Mr. Pope. 
% Aw'd by no ſhame, by no reſpect control'd, 
« In ſcandal buſy, in reproaches bold: 
% With witty malice ſtudious to defame, 
« Scorn all his joy, and laughter all his aim. 
+ * He was the greateſt ſcoundrel in the whole army.“ 
$ © Who trivial burſts of laughter ſtrives to raiſe, 
« And courts of prating — the praiſe. 
FxAxcis, 


1 © This man is black, do thou, O Roman, ſhun this man.“ 
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Or how do you like the character of Hippoda- 
mia, who, by being the prettieſt girl, and beſt 
work woman of her age, got one of the beſt huſ- 
bands in all Troy. — I think, indeed, Homer 
enumerates her diſcretion with her other qualifi- 
cations; but I do not rememberhe gives us one 
character of a woman of learning. Don't you 
conceive this to be a great omiſſion in that charm- 
ing poet? However, Juvenal makes you amends, 
for he talks very abundantly of the learning of 
the Roman ladies in his time. 
© You are a provoking man, doctor,“ ſaid Mrs, 
Atkinſon, * = is the harm in a woman's hav- 
ing learning as well as a man? _ 

* Let me aſk you another queſtion,* ſaid the 
doctor. Where is the harm in a man's being a 
fine performer with a needle as well as a woman? 
And yet, anſwer me honeſtly, would you greatly 
* chuſe to marry a man with a thimble upon his 
* finger? Would you in earneſt think a needle be- 
* came the hand of your huſband as well as a 
£ halberd? (| 

* As to war, I am with you,” ſaid ſhe: © Homer 
© kimſelf, I well remember, makes Hector tell 
© his wife, that warlike works — — What is the 
Greek word —Pollemy------ſomething------be- 
© longed to men only; and I readily agree to it. 
I hate a maſculine woman, an Amazon, as much 
as you can do; but what is there maſculine in 
learning? . 
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* «« Go home and mind your own buſineſs, Follow your ſpin+ 
ning, and keep your maids to their work.” p No. 
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Nothing ſo maſculine, take my word for it. 
As for your Pollemy, I look upon it to be the 
true characteriſtic of a devil. So Homer every 
© where characteriſes Mars. 

© Indeed, my dear,” cries the ſerjeant, you had 
better not diſpute with the doctor; for upon my 
< word, he will be too hard for you. + 

© Nay, I beg you will not interfere,” cries Mrs. 
Atkinſon, I am ſure you can be no judge in theſe 
matters. | 

At which the doctor and Booth burſt into a loud 
laugh; and Amelia, though fearful of giving her 
friend offence, could not forbear a gentle ſmile. 

Lou may laugh, gentlemen, if you pleaſe,” ſaid 
Mrs. Atkinſon ; but I thank Heaven, I have 
married a man who is not jealous of my under- 
* ſtanding. I ſhould have been the moſt miſerable 
< woman upon earth with a ſtarched pedant, who 
© was poſſeſſed of that nonſenſical opinion, that the 
difference of ſexes cauſes any difference in the 
mind. Why don't you honeſtly avow the Tur- 
* kiſh notion, that women have no ſouls; for you 
« fay the ſame thing in effect? 

Indeed, my dear,“ cries the ſerjeant, greatly 
concerned to ſee his wife ſo angry, you have miſ- 


taken the doctor. 


I beg, my dear,” cried ſhe, © you will ſay nothing 
upon theſe ſubjefts.—I hope you at leaſt do not 
* deſpiſe my underſtanding. 

© I affure you, I do not,“ ſaid the ſerjeant, and 
I hope you will never deſpiſe mine; for a man 
* may have ſome underſtanding, I hope, without 
learning.“ 

Mrs. Atkinſon reddened extremely at theſe words; 
and the doctor fearing he had gone too far began 
to ſoften matters, in which Amelia aſſiſted him. By 
theſe means, the ſtorm riſing in Mrs. Atkinſon be- 
fore was in ſome meaſure laid, at leaſt ſuſpended 


from burſting at preſent ; but it fell afterwards upon 


the 
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the poor ſerjeant's head in a torrent; who had 
learned perhaps one maxim from his trade, that a 
cannon-ball always doth miſchief in proportion to 
the reſiſtance it meets with; and that nothing ſo ef- 
fectually deadens its force as a wool-pack. The 
ſerjeant therefore bore all with patience ; and the 
idea of a wool-pack, perhaps, bringing that of a 
feather-bed into his head, he at laſt not only quieted 
his wife ; but ſhe cried out with great fincerity, 
Well, my dear, I will ſay one thing for you, that 
I believe from my ſoul, though you have no learn- 
ing, you have the beft underſtanding of any man 
upon earth; and I muſt qyn I think the latter far 
* the more profitable of the two. 

- Far different was the idea ſhe entertained of the 
doctor, whom, from this day, ſhe conſidered as a 
conceited pedant, nor could all Amelia's endea- 
vours ever alter her ſentiments. 

The doctor now took his leave of Booth and his 
wife for a week, he intending to ſet out within an 
hour or two with his old friend, with whom our 
readers were a little acquainted at the latter end 
of the ninth book, and of whom, perhaps, they 
did not then conceive the moſt fayourable opinion. 

Nay, I am aware that the eſteem which ſome rea- 
ders before had for the doctor, may be here leſſened ; 
fince he may appear to have been too eaſy a dupe to 
the groſs flattery of the old gentleman. If there 
be any ſuch critics, we are heartily ſorry as well for 
them as for the doctor; but it is our buſineſs to 
diſcharge the part of a faithful hiſtorian, and to de- 
ſcribe human nature as it is, not as we would wiſh it 
to be. | 


CHAP. 
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C HA P. V. | 
In which Colonel Bath appears in great glory. 


HAT afternoon, as Booth was walking in 

the Park, he met with Colonel Bath, who 

pre ently aſked him for the letter which he had given 

im the night before; upon which, Booth imme- 
diately returned it, 

Don't you think,* cries Bath, it is writ with 
great dignity of expreſſion and emphaſis of —of 
© —of judgment? | 

* I am ſurpriſed, though,” cries Booth, that 
© any one ſhould write ſuch a letter to you, colonel. 

* Tome?” ſaid Bath. —+* What do you mean, fir, 
© I hope you don't imagine any man durſt write 
© ſuch a letter to me? d—n me, if I knew a man 
* who thought me capable of debauching my friend's 
< wite, I would. d—n me. | 
II believe, indeed, fir, cries Booth, that no man 
« living dares put his name to ſuch, a letter: but 
© you ſee it is anonymous. | 

I don't know what you mean by ominous,? 
cries the colonel; but, blaſt my reputation, if I 
had received ſuch a letter, if I would not have 
© ſearched the world to have found the writer. 
* D—n me, I would have gone to the Eaſt-Indies 
to have pulled off his noſe, 

He would, indeed, have deſerved it,“ cries 
Booth. But pray, ſir, how came you by it? 

© I took it,“ ſaid the colonel, from a ſett of idle 
© young raſcals, one of whom was reading it out 
© aloud upon a ſtool, while the reſt were attemptin 
© to make a jeſt, not only of the letter, but of 
© decency, virtue and religion. A ſett of fellows 
© that you muſt have ſeen or heard of about town, 
© that are, d=n me, a diſgrace to the dignity of 
* manhood; puppies that miſtake noiſe and im- 

| + pudence, 
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c pudence, rudeneſs and profaneneſs for wit. If 
the drummers of my company had not more un- 
« derſtanding than twenty ſuch fellows, I'd have 
them both whipt out of the regiment. 

So then you do not know the perſon to whom 
© it was writ,” ſaid Booth. 

Lieutenant, cries the colonel, © your queſtion 
© deſerves no anſwer, I ought to take time to con- 
* ſider whether I ought not to reſent the ſuppoſi- 
tion. Do you think, fir, I am acquainced with a 
* raſcal ? 

I do not ſuppoſe, colonel,” cries Booth, © that 
you would willingly cultivate an intimacy with 
* ſuch a perſon; but a man mult have good luck 
* who hath any acquaintance, if there are not ſome 
raſcals among them. 

I am not offended with you, child,“ ſays the 
colonel. © I know you did not intend to offend 
me. 

No man, I believe, dares intend it,“ ſaid 
Booth. 

I believe ſo too,“ ſaid the colonel, dn me, 
© I know it. But you know, child, how tender I 
am on this ſubject. If I had been ever married 
« myſelf, I ſhould have cleft the man's ſcull who 
© had dared look wantonly at my wite. 

© It is certainly the moſt cruel of all injuries,” 
ſaid Booth. How finely doth Shakeſpear ex- 
« preſs it in his Othello | 


But there, where I had treaſured up my ſoul.” 


That Shakeſpeare,” cries the colonel, * was a 
© fine fellow. He was a very pretty poet indeed. 
Was it not Shakeſpeare that wrote the play about 
* Hotſpur ? you muſt remember theſe lines. I got 
them almoſt by heart at the play-houſe; for I 
never miſled that play whenever it v as acted, if 
I was in town. 

I By 
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© By Heav'n it was an eaſy leap, | 
© To pluck bright honour into the full moon, 
* Or drive into the bottomleſs deep. 


* And---and---Faith, I have almoſt forgot them; 
© but I know it is ſomething about ſaving vour 


* honour from drowning-----O it is very fine. I 
* ſay, d n me, the man that writ thoſe lines was 


the greateſt poet the world ever produced. There 


is dignity of expreſſion and emphaſis of think- 
ing, d---n me.“ 

Booth aſſented to the colonel's criticiſm, and then 
cried © I wiſh, colonel, you would be ſo kind to 
give me that letter.” The colonel anſwered, if 
he had any particular uſe for it, he would give it 
him with all his heart, and preſently delivered it; 
and ſoon afterwards they parted. | 

Several paſſages now ſtruck all at once upon 
Booth's mind, which gave him great uneaſineſs. 
He became confident now that he had miſtaken 
one colonel for another; and though he could not 
account for the letter's getting into thoſe hands 
from whom Bath had taken it (indeed James had 
dropt it out of his pocket) yet a thouſand circum- 
ſtances left him no room to doubt the identity of 
the perſon, who was a man much more liable to 
raiſe the ſuſpicion of a huſband than honeſt Bath, 
who would at any time have rather fought with a 
man than lain with a woman, 

The whole behaviour of Amelia now ruſhed up- 
on his memory. Her reſolution not to take up her 
reſidence at the colonePs houſe ; her backwardneſs 
even to dine there, her unwillingneſs to go to the 


maſquerade, many of her unguarded expreſſions, 


and ſome, where ſhe had been more guarded, all 
Joined together to raiſe ſuch an idea in Mr. Booth, 
that he had almoſt taken a reſolution to go and cut 
the colonel to pieces in his own houſe. Cookr 

* | thoughts, 
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thoughts, however, ſuggeſted themſelves to him in 
time. He recollected the promiſe he had ſo ſolemn- 
ly made to the doctor. He conſidered, moreover, 
that he was yet in the dark, as to the extent of 
the colonel's guilt. Having nothing therefore to 
fear from it, he contented himſelf to poſtpone a re- 
ſentment which he nevertheleſs reſolved to take of 
the colonel hereafter, if he found he was in any de- 
gree a delinquent. | 

The firſt ſtep he determined to take, was, ,on 
the firſt opportunity, to relate to Colonel James 
the means by which he became poſſeſſed of the let- 
ter, and to read it to him, On which occaſion, 
he thought he ſhould eaſily diſcern by the beha- 
viour of the colonel, whether he had been ſuſpect- 
ed either by Amelia, or the doctor without a 
cauſe : but as for his wife, he fully reſolved not 
to reveal the ſecret to her till the doctor's return. 

While Booth was deeply engaged by himſelf 
in theſe meditations, Captain Trent came up to 
him, and familiarly ſlapped him on the ſhoulder. 

They were ſoon joined by a third gentleman, 
and preſently afterwards by a fourth, both ac- 
quaintances of Mr. Trent; and all having walked 
twice the length of the Mall together, it being 
now paſt nine in the evening, Trent propoſed going 
to the tavern, to which the ſtrangers immediately 
conſented ; and Booth himſelf, after ſome reſiſtance, 
was at length perſuaded to comply. 

To the King's-arms then they went, where the 
bottle went very briſkly round till after eleven ; at 
which time, Trent propoſed a game at cards, to 
which propoſal likewiſe Booth's conſent was obtain- 
ed, though not without much difficulty; for 
though he had naturally ſome inclination to gam- 
ing, and had formerly a little indulged it; yet he 
had entirely left it eff for many years. 

Booth and his friend were partners, and had at 


firſt ſome ſucceſs; but fortune, according to her 
uſual 


1 
_ 

. 
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uſual conduct, ſoon ſhifted about, and perſecuted 


Booth with ſuch malice, that in about two hours he 
was ſtriped of all the gold in his pocket, which 


amounted to twelve guineas, being more than half 


the caſh which he was at that time worth. 

How eaſy it is for a man who is at all tainted 
with the itch of gaming, to leave off play in ſuch 
a ſituation, eſpecially when he is likewiſe heated 
with liquor, I leave to the gameſters to determine. 
Cerrain it 1s, that Booth had no inclination to de- 
ſiſt; but, on the contrary, was ſo eagerly bent on 
playing on, that he called his friend out of the 
room, and aſked him for ten pieces, which he pro- 
miſed punctually to pay the next morning, 
Trent chid him for uſing ſo much formality on 


the occaſion. © You know, ſaid he, dear Booth, 


* you may have what money you pleaſe of me. 
« Here is a twenty pound note, at your ſervice, 
and if you want five times the ſum, it is at your 
© ſervice. We will never let theſe fellows go away 
« with our money in this manner; for we have 
ſo much the advantage, that if the knowing 
: ones were here, they would lay odds of our 
© fide.” 

But if this was really Mr. Trent's opinion, he 
was very much miſtaken ; for the other two ho- 
nourable gentlemen were not only greater maſters 
of the game, and ſomewhat ſoberer than poor 
Booth, having with all the art in their power 
evaded the bottle ; but they had moreover another 
ſmall advantage over their adverſaries, both of them, 
by means of ſome certain private ſigns, previouſly 
agreed upon between them, being always ac- 
quainted with the principal cards in each others 
hands. It cannot be wondered therefore, that for- 
tune was on their ſide; for however ſhe may be re- 
ported to favour fools, ſhe never, I believe, ſhews 
them any countenance when they engage in play 
with knaves. | nag 


The more Booth loſt, the deeper he made his 
bets; the conſequence of which was, that about to 
in the morning, beſides the loſs of his on money; 
he was fifty pound indebted to Trent. A ſum; in- 
deed, which he would not have borrowed, had not 
the other, like a' very generous friend, puſhed it 
upon him. | 2 

Trent's pockets became at laſt dry, by means of 
theſe loans. His own loſs indeed was trifling; fot 
the ſtakes of the games were no higher than 
crowns ; and betting (as it is called) was that to 
which Booth owed his ruin. The gentlemen theres 
fore, pretty well knowing Booth's circumſtances, 
and being kindly unwilling to win more of a man 
than he was worth, declined playing any longer, 
nor did Booth once aſk them to perſiſt; fr he was 
aſhamed of the debt which he had already con- 
tracted to Trent, and very far from deſiring to en- 


creaſe it. 

The company then ſeparated. The two victor 
and Trent went off in their chairs to their ſeveral 
houſes near Groſvenor-Square ; and poor Booth, in 
a melancholy mood, walked home to his lodgings. 
He was indeed in ſuch a fit of deſpair, that it more 
than once came into his head to put an end to his 
miſerable being. 

But, before we introduce him to Amelia, we 
muſt do her the juſtice to relate the manner in 
which ſhe ſpent this unhappy evening. It was 
about ſeven when Booth left her to walk in the 
Park : from this time, till paſt eight, ſhe was em- 
ployed with her children, in playing with them, 
in giving them their ſupper, and in putting them 
to . | | 


When theſe offices were performed, ſhe em- 
ployed herſelf another hour in cooking up a little 
fupper for her huſband, this being, as we have 
already obſerved, his favourite meal, as indeed it 
was her's; and, in-a moſt pleafant and delight- 
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ful manner, they generally paſſed their time at 
this ſeaſon, though their — very ſeldom of 
the ſumptuous kind. | 
It now grew dark, and her haſhed mutton was 
ready for the table; but no Booth appeared. 
Having waited therefore for him a full hour, ſhe 
gave him over for that evening; nor was ſhe much 
alarmed at his abſence, as ſhe knew he was in a 
night, or two, to be at the tavern with fome bro- 
officers : ſhe concluded therefore that they had 
met in the Park, and had agreed to ſpend this even- 


together. 

"Ain ten then ſhe ſat down to ſupper by herſelf; 
for Mrs. Atkinſon was then abroad. And here 
we cannot help relating a little incident, however 
trivial it may appear to ſome. Having fat ſome 
time alone reflecting on their diſtreſſed ſituation, 
her ſpirits grew very low; and ſhe was once or 
twice going to ring the bell, to ſend her maid for 
half a pint of white-wine ; but checked her incli- 
nation, in order to fave the little ſum of ſixpence ; 
which ſhe did the more reſolutely, as ſhe had be- 
fore refuſed to gratify her children with tarts for 
their ſupper, from the ſame motive. And this 
ſelf-denial ſhe was very probably practiſing, to ſave 
ſixpence; while her hu was Paying a debt of 
ſeveral guineas, incurred by the ace of trumps be- 
ing in the hands of his adverſary,  —_ 

Inſtead therefore of this cordial, ſhe took up 
one of the excellent Farquhar's comedies, and read 
it half through, when the clock ſtriking twelve, ſhe 
retired to bed, leaving the maid tq fit up for her 
Maſter. She would, ' indeed, have much more wil- 
lingly have fat up herſelf ; but the delicacy of her 
own mind aſſured her, that Booth would not thank 
her for the compliment. This is indeed a method 

which ſome wives take of upbraiding their huſ- 
bands for ſtaying abroad till too late an hour, and 
of engaging them, through tenderneſs and good- 
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nature, never to enjoy the company of their friends 
too long, when they muſt do this at the expence 
of their wives reſt. | | 

To bed then ſhe went, but not to ſleep. Thrice 
indeed ſhe told the diſmal clock, and as often heard 
the more diſmal watchman, till her miſerable huſ- 
band found his way home, and ſtole ſilently, like a 
thief, to bed to her; at which time, pretending 
then firſt to awake, ſhe threw her ſnowy arms 
around him; though, perhaps, the more witty 
property of ſnow, according to Addiſon, that is to 
ſay, its coldneſs, rather belonged to the poor cap- 
rain, | | 


CHAP WL... 
Read, gameſter, and obſerve. 


2 could not ſo well diſguiſe the agi - 
tations of his mind from Amelia, but that 
ſhe perceived ſufficient ſymptoms to aſſure her that 
ſome misfortune had befallen him. This made her 
in her turn ſo uneaſy, that Booth took notice of 
it, and after breakfaſt ſaid, Sure, my dear Emily, 

* ſomething hath fallen out to vex you.” 

Amelia, looking tenderly at him, anſwered, © In- 
© deed, my dear, you are in the right. I am in- 
© deed extremely vexed. For heaven's fake,” 
ſaid he, what is it? © Nay, my love,“ cries ſhe, 
that you muſt anſwer yourſelf. Whatever it is 
* which hath given you all that diſturbance that 
vou in vain endeavour to conceal from me, this 
© It is which cauſes all my affliction.” 

Lou gueſs truly, my ſweet,” replied Booth; 

I am indeed afflicted, and I will not, nay, I can- 
not conceal the truth from you. I have undone 
* myſelf, Amelia,” 

© What have you done, child?“ ſaid ſhe, in ſome 


conſternation, * pray, tell me.“ 
12 s POT © T have 
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I haye loſt my money at play,“ anſwered he. 
+ Pugh?! ſaid ſhe, recovering herſelf,---what ſig- 
«* nifies the trifle you had in your pocket? Reſolve 
© never to-play again, and let it give you no fur- 
ther vexation; I warrant you we will contrive 
« ſome method to repair ſuch a loſs.” 
Thou heavenly angel, thou comfort of my 
* ſoul,” cried. Booth, tenderly embracing her 
Then ſtarting a little from her arms, and looking 
with eager fondneſs in her eyes, he ſaid, © Let me 
© ſurvey thee ; art thou really human, or art thou 
not rather an angel in a human form ?-----O, 
no, cried he, flying again into her arms, thou 
Y 4 my deareſt woman, my beſt, my beloved 
wife.“ h | 
Amelia having returned all his careſſes with 
equal kindneſs, told him, ſhe had near eleven 
ineas in her purſe, and aſked how much ſhe 
ould fetch him.----* I would not adviſe you, Billy, 
* to carry too much in your pocket, for fear it 
* ſhould be a temptation ro you to return to gam- 
ing, in order to retrieve your paſt loſſes. Let 
* me beg you, on all accounts, never to think 
more, if poſſible, on the trifle you have loſt, any 
© more than if you had never poſſeſſed it. | 
Booth promiſed her faithfully he never would, 
and refuſed to take any of the money. He then 
heſitated a moment---and cried---* You ſay, my 
dear, you have eleven 1 you have a dia- 
* mond ring likewiſe, which was your grandmo- 
© ther's, I believe that is worth twenty pound ; 
© and your own and the child's watch are worth as 
s much more. . | 
I believe they would fell for as much, ' cried 
Amelia; for a pawnbroker of Mrs. Atkinſon's 
< acquaintance offered to lend me thirty-five pounds 
upon them, when you was in your laſt diſtreſs. 
hut why are you computing their value we * 
: | * 4 was 
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© I was only conſidering,” anſwered he, how 
much we could raiſe in any caſe of exigency,! 
© I have computed it myſelf,“ ſaid ſhe; and I 
© believe all we have in the world, beſides our 


bare neceſſary apparel, would produce about fix- 
ty pounds: And ſuppoſe, my dear, faid ſhe, 
© while we have that little ſum, we ſhould think 
© of employing it ſome way or other, to procure 
* ſome ſmall ſubſiſtence for ourſelves and our 
family. As for your dependence on the colo- 
« nel's friendſhip, it is all vain, I am afraid, and 
© fallacious. Nor do I fee any hopes you have, 
from any other quarter, of providing for yourſelf 
again in the army. And though the ſum which 
© is now in our power is very ſmall; yet we may 
poſſibly contrive with it to put ourſelves into 
« ſome mean way of livelihood, . I have a heart, 
* my Billy, which is capable of undergoing any 
© thing for your ſake; and I hope my hands are 
as able to work, as thoſe which. have been more 
« inured to it. But think, my dear, thin What 
* muſt be our wretched condition, hen the very 
© little we now have, is all mouldered away, as it 
s will ſoon be in this town,” . 

When poor Booth heard this, and reflected that 
the time which Amelia foreſaw was already - ar- 
rived, (for that he had already loſt every, farthing 
they were worth) it touched him to the quick ; 
he turned pale, gnaſhed his teeth, and cried out, 
+ Damnation ! this is too much to bear“. 
Amelia was thrown into the utmoſt conſterna- 
tion by this behaviour; and, with great terror in 
her countenance, cried out, Good Heavens! my 
dear love, what is the reaſon of this agony? 

.* Aſk me no queſtions,” cried he, 5 unleſs you 
* would drive me to madneſs.” s 
My Billy, my love, ſaid ſhe, * what can be 
the meaning of this ?----I beg you will deal open- 
+ ly-with me, and tell me all your griets” 

| [ Nn 3 Have 
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ry © Have you dealt fairly with me Amelia ? ſaid 


| Ves forely,* ſaid ſhe ; < Heaven | is =p witneſs 
h * how fair] 
* Nay, . not call Hetvali) ci he, to witneſs 
©2 falſhood, You have not dealt openly with me, 
© Amelia. Tou have concealed ſecrets from me; 
© ſecrets which 1 ought to have known, and which, 
© if I had known, it had been better for us both. 
© You aſtoniſh me as much as you ſhock me,” 
cried: ſhe, * What falſhood, what treachery have 
I been guilty of ? 
© You tell me,* ſaid he, © that I can have no re- 
* liance on James, why did you not tell me ſo be- 
fore? 
I call Heaven again,” ſaid ſhe, to witneſs, , 
c nay, I appeal to yourſelf for the truth of it; I 
© have often told you ſo. I have told you I diſ- 
liked the man, notwithſtanding the many favours 
© he had done you. I deſired you not to have too 
© abſolute a reliance upon him. I own I had once 
© an extreme good opinion of him, but I changed 
Sit, and I acquainted you that I had fo —— 
* But not,* cries he, with the reaſons why 42 
6 bad changed it. 
I was really afraid, my "IP ſaid ſhe, *© of 
going too far. I knew the obligations you had 
* to him; and if I ſuſpected that he acted rather 
from _ than true friendſhip 
* Vanity!” cries he, take care, Amelia, you 
* know by * to be much worſe than vanity— 
© A motive, which, if he had piled obligations on 
* me till they had reached the ſkies, would tumble 
« all down to hell. It is in vain to conceal it lon» 
* ger—T know all—your confident hath told me 
r * 


0.0 Nay then, cries ſhe, on my knees I * 
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© my dear, for dread of your jealous 
6 * and — Lata 2 | 

* Is not Amelia, then,“ cried he, © equally jealous 
of my honour! Would ſhe, from a weak tender- 
* neſs for my perſon, go privately about to be- 
* tray, to undermine the moſt invaluable treaſure 
* of my ſoul? Would ſhe have me pointed at as 
* the credulous dupe, the eaſy fool, the tame, the 
kind cuckold of a raſcal, with whom I con- 
* verſed as a friend?* _ | | 

Indeed, you injure me,” ſaid Amelia. © Hea- 
ven forbid I ſhould have the trial; but I think I 
could ſacriſice all I hold moſt dear, to preſerve 
your honour. I think I have ſhewn I can. But 
© I will when you are cool, I will--fatisfy you I 
have done nothing you ought. to blame. 

© I am cool then,“ cries he — “ I will with the 
« greateſt coolneſs hear you. But do not think, 
Amelia, I have the leaſt jealouſy, the leaſt ſu- 
* ſpicion, the leaſt doubt of your honour. It is 
your want of confidence in me alone which 1 
blame. | 

When you are calm,“ cried ſhe, © I will ſpeak, 
and not before,” 

He aſſured her he was calm; and then ſhe- faid 
------* You have juſtified my eonduct by your pre- 
* ſent paſſion, in concealing from you my ſuſpi- 
* cions; for they were no more, nay it is poſſible 
they were unjuſt : for ſince the doctor, in betray- 
ing the ſecret to you, hath ſo far falſißed my opi- 
nion of him, why may I not be as well deceived 
in my opinion of the colonel ; ſince it was onl 
formed on ſome particulars in his behaviour, which 
I diſliked ? for, upon my honour, he never ſpoke 
© a word to me, nor hath been ever guilty of any 
direct action which I could blame.“ She then 
went on, and related moſt of the circumſtances 
which ſhe had mentioned to the doctor, omitting - 
ond or two of the —_— and giving ſuch a turn 
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tothe reſt, that if Booth had not had fome of 
Othello's blood in him, his wife would have almoſt 
apprared a prude in his eyes. Even he, however, 
was pretty well pacified; by this narrative, and ſaid 
he was glad to find a poſſibility of the colonel's in- 
nocence; but that he greatly commended the pru- 
dence of his wife, and only wiſhed ſhe would for 
the future make him her only confident. 
Amelia, upon that, expreſſed ſome bitterneſs 
againſt the doctor for breaking his truſt; when 
Booth, in his excuſe, related all the circumſtances 
of the letter, and plainly convinced her, that the 
ſecret had dropt by mere accident from the mouth 
of the doctor. 1 | 
Thus the huſband and wife became again recon- 
ciled, and-poor Amelia generouſly forgave a pal- 
fion, 'of which the ſagacious reader is better ac- 
quainted with the real cauſe, than was that unhap- 


py lady. 
C HAP. vn. 
In which Booth receives à fit ſrom Captain Trent. 
HEN Booth grew perfectly cool, and be- 
gan to reflect that he had broken his word 


to the doctor, in having made the diſcovery to his 
wife, which we have ſeen in the laſt chapter, that 


thought gave him great -uneaſineſs; and now, to 


ort him, Captain Trent came to make him a 
viſit, This was, indeed, almoſt the laſt man in the 
world, whoſe company he wiſhed: for; for he was 
the only man he was aſhamed ec fee, for a reaſon 
well known to gameſters ; among whom, the moſt 
diſhonourable of all things, is not to pay a debt, 
contracted at the gaming table, the next day, or 
the next time at lead that you ſee the partx. 

Booth made no doubt, but that Trent was come 
pn purpoſe to receive this debt; the — 
#5: been 
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been therefore ſcarce a minute in the room, before 
Booth began, in an aukward manner, to apologize; 
but Trent immediately ſtopt his mouth, and ſaid, 
* I do not want the money, Mr. Booth, and you 
may pay it me whenever you are able; and, if 
vou are never able, Laſſure you I will never aſk 
you for it.? | 

This generoſity raiſed ſuch a tempeſt of grati. 
tude in Booth (if I may be allowed the expreſſion} 
that the tears burſt from his eyes, and it was ſome 
time before he could find any utterance for thoſe 
ſentiments with which his mind overflowed ; but, 
when he began to expreſs his thankfulneſs, Trent 
immediately ſtopped him, and gave a ſudden turn 
to their diſcourſe. | Y | 
Mrs. Trent had been to viſit Mrs. Booth on the 
maſquerade evening, which viſit Mrs. Booth had 
not yet returned. Indeed this was only the ſecond 
day ſince ſhe had received it. Trent therefore now 
told his friend, that he ſhould take it extremely 
kind if he and his lady would wave all ceremony, 
and ſup at their houſe the next evening. Booth 
heſitated a moment—but preſently ſaid, I am 
pretty certain my wife is not engaged, and I will 
* undertake for her. I am fure ſhe will not res 
5 fuſe any thing Mr. Trent can aſk,” And ſoon 
— 5 Trent took Booth with him to walk in the 

ark. 01750 1 DPO T 
- There were few greater lovers of a bottle than 
Trent; he ſoon propoſed therefore to adjourn to 
the King's- arms tavern, where Booth, though much 
againſt his inclinatiqn, accompanied him. But 
Trent was very importunate, and Booth did not 
think himſelf at liberty to refuſe ſuch a requeſt to 
a man from whom he had ſo lately received ſuch 
obligations. * | 

When they came to the tavern, however, Booth 
recollected the omiſſion he had been guilty of the 
night before. He wrote a ſhort note therefore 15 
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his wife, acquainting her, that he ſhould not come 
home to ſupper; but comforted her with a faithful 
promiſe that he would on no account engage him- 
_ felf in gaming. 
The firſt bottle paſſed in ordinary converſation ; 
but, when they had tapped the ſecond, Booth, on 
ſome hints which Trent gave him, very fairly laid 
open to him his whole circumſtances, and declared 
he almoſt deſpaired of mending them. My 
chief relief, ſaid he, was in the intereſt of 
© colonel James; but I have given up thoſe 
© hopes.” 8 | 
P | 
And very wiſely too, ſaid Trent. I ſay no- 
* thing of the colonel's good will. Very likely he 
may be your ſincere friend; but I do not believe 
© he hath the intereſt he pretends to. He hath 
had too many favours in his own N aſk 
any more yet a while. But I am miſtaken, if 
© you have not a much more powerful friend than 
© the colonel; one, who is both able and willin 
© to ſerve you. I dined at his table within th 
s two days, and I never heard kinder nor warmer 
« expreflions from the mouth of man, than he 
© made uſe of towards you. I make no doubt you 
know whom I mean.” | . 
* Upon my honour, I do not,“ anſwered Booth; 
* nordid I gueſs that I had ſuch a friend in the 
world as you mention.* $044": 
s am glad then,* cries Trent, that I have 
* the pleaſure of informing you of it.“ He then 
named the noble peer, who hath been already ſo 
often mentioned in this hiſtory. | 
Booth turned pale, and ſtarted at his name, 
© I forgive you, my dear Trent,' cries Booth, for 
* mentioning his name to me, as you are a ſtran - 
ger to what hath paſſed between us.” GC 
1+ Nay, I know nothing that hath paſſed between 
you, anſwered Trent. I am ſure, if there is 
* any 
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* any quarrel between you of two days ſtanding, all 
is forgiven on his part.? 
* D----n his forgiveneſs,“ ſaid Booth. Per- 
* haps I ought to bluſh at what I have for- 
given.“ 
* You ſurpriſe me,” cries Trent. Pray, what 
© can be the matter?! | 
Indeed, my dear Trent,“ cries Booth very 
gravely, he would have injured me in the ten- 
* dereft part. I know not how to tell it you; but 
he would have diſhonoured me with my wife.“ 
Sure, you are not in carneſt,* anſwered Trent; 
but, if you are, you will pardon me for think- 
ing that impoſſible.” | 
ON Faded, cries Booth, I have ſo good an opi- 
nion of my wife, as to believe it impoſſible for * 
him to ſucceed; but that he ſhould intend me 
© the favour, you will not, I believe, think an im- 
_ © poſſibility.? | 
Faith! not in the leaſt,” ſaid Trent. Mrs. 
© Booth is a very fine woman ; and, if I had the 
« honour to 1* huſband, 1 ſhould not be angry 
with any man for liking her | * 
But you would be angry,“ faid Booth, with 
a man, who ſhould make uſe of ſtratagems and 
© contrivances to ſeduce her virtue; eſpecially if he 
did this under the colour of entertaining the 
© higheſt friendſhip for yourſelf.” | 
Not at all,“ cries Trent. It is human na- 
© ture.” | | 
Perhaps it is,” cries Booth; but it is human 
* nature depraved, ſtript of all its worth, and loveli- 
<\neſs and dignity, and degraded down to a level 
© with the vileſt brutes.” | 
Look ye, Booth,” cries Trent, I would not 
be miſunderſtood. I think, when J am talking 
5 to you, I talk to a man of ſenſe, and to an inha- 
* bitant of this country; not to one who dwells in 
a land of ſaints, If you have really ſuch an opi- 
| non 
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6 Ne expreſs of this noble Lord, you have 
© the fineſt opportunity of making a complete fool 
and bubble of him that any man can deſire, and 
of making your own fortune at the ſame time. 
] do not ſay that your ſuſpicions are groundleſs ; 
« for, of all men 21 earth I know, my Lord is 
* the greateſt bubble to women, though I believe 
© he hath had very few. And this I am confident 
of, that he hath not the leaſt jealouſy of theſe 
«* ſuſpicions. Now, therefore, if you will act the 
© part of a wiſe man, I will undertake that you 
© ſhall make your fortune, without the leaſt injury 
© to the chaſtity of Mrs. Booth“. | 

I do not underſtand you, fir,” ſaid Booth. 
© Nay, cries Trent, if you will not underſtand 
© me, I have done. I meant only your ſervice ; 
and II thought I had known you better.“ 
Booth ed him to explain himſelf. If you 
© can, ſaid he, ſhew me any way to improve ſuch 
© circumſtances as I have opened to you, you may 
depend on it I ſhall readily embrace it, and own 
my obligations to you.” 

That is ſpoken like a man, cries Trent. 
© Why, what is it more than this? Carry your 
* ſuſpicions in your own boſom. Let Mrs. Booth, 
in whoſe virtue I am ſure you may be juſtly 
* confident, go to the public places; let her 
© treat my lord with common civility only; I am 
* ſure he will bite. And thus, without ſuffering 
him to gain his purpoſe, you will gain yours. 
I know ſeveral who have ſucceeded with him in 
this manner. | | "I 
lam very ſorry, fir,” cries Booth, © that you 
* are acquainted with any ſuch raſcals. I do aſſure 
you, rather than I would act ſuch a part, I 
* would ſubmit to the hardeſt ſentence that fortune 
? could pronounce againſt me.? | 
Do as you pleaſe, fir,” ſaid Trent; I have 
* only ventured to adviſe you as a friend. But de 

a .” Jos 
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« you hat think your nicety is. a little over-ſcrupu- 
lous ? 
* You will excuſe me, fir,* ſaid Booth; © but I 
* think no man can be too ſcrupulous in points 
* which concern his honour.” | 
II know many men of very nice horour,“ an- 
ſwered Trent, * who have gone much farther ; and 
no man, I am ſure, had ever a better excuſe for 
© it than yourſelf. .You will forgive me, Booth, 
« ſince what I ſpeak proceeds from my love to you z 
* nay, indeed, by mentioning your affairs to me, 
* which I am heartily ſorry for, you have given 
me a right to ſpeak. ou know beſt what 
© friends you have to depend upon; but, if you 
have no other pretenſions than your merit, I can 
* aſſure you, you would fail, if it was poſſible you 
© could have ten times more merit than you have, 
And, if you love your wife, as I am convinced 
* you do, what muſt be your condition, in ſeeing 
her want the neceſſaries of life? 
* I know my condition is very hard,” cries 
Booth; but I have one comfort in it, which I 
* will never part with, and that 1s innocence. As. 
© to the mere neceſſaries of life, however, it is 
pretty difficult to deprive us of them; this, I am 
* ſure of, no one can want them long. | 
© Upon my word, fir,” cries Trent, I did not 
* know you had been ſo great a philoſopher, But, 
© believe me, theſe matters look much leſs terrible 
at a diſtance, than when they are actually preſent. 
Lou will then find, I am afraid, that honour hath 
© no more {kill in cookery, than Shakeſpeare tells 
© us it hath in ſurgery.——D----n me, if I don't 
< wiſh his Lordſhip loved my wife as well as he 
* doth yours, I promiſe you I would truſt her vir- 
* tue; and, if be tho get the better of it, 1 
2 ſhould have people of faſhion enough to keep me 
in countenance,” 
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| Their ſecond bottle, being now almoſt out, 
Booth, without making any anſwer, called for a 
bill. Trent preſt very much the drinking another 
bottle; but Booth abſolutely refuſed, and pre- 
ſently afterwards they parted, not extremely well 
ſatisfied with each other. They appeared indeed 
one to the other in diſadvantageous lights of a very 
different kind. Trent concluded Booth to be a 
very filly fellow; and Booth began to ſuſpe&, that 
Trent was very little better than a ſcoundrel. 


C HAP. VII. 
Contains a letter, and other matters. 


E will now return to Amelia; to whom 
immediately, upon her huſband's depar- 
ture to walk with Mr. Trent, a porter brought the 
following letter; which ſhe immediately opened 
and read, | 


Mapan, 


c T HE quick diſpatch which I have given to 
your firſt commands, will, I hope, aſſure you 

© of the diligence with which I ſhall always obey 
© every command that you are pleaſed to honour 
© me with, I have indeed, in this trifling affair, 
© ated, as if my life itſelf had been at ſtake; nay, 
© I know not but it may be ſo: for this inſignifi- 
© cant matter you was pleaſed to tell me, would ob- 
© lige the charming perſon in whoſe power is not 
< only my happineſs, but, as I am well perſuaded, 
my life too, Let me reap therefore ſome little 
advantage in your eyes, as you have in mine, 
© from this trifling occaſion : for if any thing could 
add to the charms of which you are miſtreſs, it 
© would be perhaps that amiable zeal with which 
you maintain the cauſe of your friend, I hope, 
| 1 indeed, y 
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indeed, ſhe will be my friend and advocate with 
© the moſt lovely of her ſex, as I think the hath 
* reaſon, and as you was pleaſed to inſinuate ſhe 
had been. Let me beſeech you, madam, let not 
* that dear heart, whoſe tenderneſs is fo inclined 
to compaſſionate the miſeries of others, be har- 
« dened only againſt the ſufferings which itſelf oc- 
Scaſions. Let not that man alone have reaſon to 
think you cruel, who, of all. others, would do 
the moſt to procure your kindneſs. How. often 
have I lived over in my reflections, in my dreams, 
thoſe two ſhort minutes we were together? But 
alas! how faint are theſe mimickries of the im- 
agination ! What would I not give to purchaſe 
the reality of ſuch another bleſſing! This, ma- 
dam, is in your power, to beſtow on the man 
who hath no wiſh, no will, no fortune, no heart, 
no life, but what are at your diſpoſal. Grant me 
only the favour to be at Lady ——'s afſembly. 
Lou can have nothing to fear from i m 
ing me with a moment's ſight, a moment's con- 
verſation; I will aſk no more. I know 
delicacy, and had rather die than offend it. Could 
I have ſeen you ſometimes, I believe the fear of 
offending you would have kept my love for ever 
buried in my own boſom; but, to be totally ex- 
cluded even from the ſight of what my ſoul doats 
on, is what I cannot bear. It is that alone which 
hath extorted the fatal ſecret from me. Let 
that obtain your forgiveneſs for me. I need 
not ſign this letter, otherwiſe than with that im- 
preſſion of my heart which I hope it bears; and, 
to conclude it in any form, no language hath 
words of deyotion ſtrong enough to tell you with 
what truth, what anguiſh, what zeal, what ado- 
ration I love you. | | 

Amelia had juſt ſtrength to hold out to the end, 
when her trembling grew ſo violent, that ſhe 


dropt the letter, and had probably W 
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he not Mrs. Atkinſon come timely in to ſupport 


Good Heavens“ cries Mrs. Atkinſon, * What 

* is the matter with you, madam - | 

© I know not what is the matter,“ cries Amelia ; : 
© but I have received a letter at laſt from that in- 
famous colonel.” 

© You will take my opinion n en, I hope, 
* madam,” cries Mrs. — 24 But don't be 
* ſo- affected; the letter cannot eat you, or run 

* away with you. Here it lies, 1 ſee; will you 

give me leave to read it? 

* Readit with all my heart, cries Amelia, and 

give me your advice how to act; for I am almoſt 
* diſtracted.” 

Hey day!“ ſays Mrs. Atkinſon, * here is a piece 
of parchment roo—— What is that?“ In truth 
this parchment had dropt from the letter when 
Amelia firſt opened it; but her attention was ſo 
fixed by the contents of the letter itſelf, that ſhe 
had never read the other. Mrs. Atkinſon had 
now opened the parchment firſt ; and, after a mo- 

— s peruſal, the fire flaſhed from her eyes, and 
the blood fluſhed into her cheeks, and ſhe cried 
out in a rapture, * It is a commiſſion for my huſ- 
* band; upon my ſoul it is a commiſſion for my 
Y huſband ;* and at the ſame time began to jump 
about the room, in a kind of frantic fit of joy. 

What can be the meaning of all this?“ cries 
Amelia, under the higheſt degree of aſtoniſhment. 

Do not I tell you, my dear madam,* cried ſhe, 
© that it is a commiſſion for my huſband ; and can 

200 wonder at my being overjoyed at what 1 

ow will make him fo happy ?—And now it is 
© all out. The letter is not from the colonel, but 
© from that noble Lord of whom I have told you 
ſo much. But indeed, madam, I have ſome par- 
© dons to afk of you. — However, I know your 


FOO * tell you all. 
© You 
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© You are to know then, madam, that I had 
not been-in the opera-houſe ſix minutes before a 
maſque came up, and taking-me by the hand, 
led me aſide. I gave the maſque my hand; and 
ſeeing a lady at that time lay hold on Capt. Booth, 
I took that opportunity of ſlipping away from 
him: for though by the help of the ſqueaking 
voice, and by attempting to mimic yours, I had 
pretty well diſguiſed my own, I was till afraid, 
if I had much converſation with your huſband, 
he would diſcover me. I walked therefore away 
with this maſque to the upper end of the fartheſt 
room, where we fat down in a corner together. 
He preſently diſcovered to me, that he took me 
for you ; and I ſoon after found out who he was : 
indeed, ſo far from attempting to diſguiſe him- 
ſelf, he ſpoke in his. own voice, and in his own 
perſon. He now began to make very violent love 
to me; but it was rather in the ſtile of a great 
man of the preſent age, than of an Arcadian 
ſwain. In ſhort, he laid his whole fortune at my 
feet, and bade me make whatever terms I pleaſed, 
either for myſelf or for others. By others, I ſup- 
poſe, he meant your huſband. This, however, 
put a thought into my head, of turning the pre- 
{ent occaſion to advantage. I told him, there 
were two kinds of perſons, the fallaciouſneſs of 
whoſe promiſes had become proverbial in the 
world. Theſe were lovers, and great men. 
What reliance then ceuld I have on the promiſe 
of one, who united in himſelf both thoſe cha- 
racers? That I had ſeen a melancholy inſtance, 
in a very worthy. woman of my acquaintance, 
(meaning myſelf, madam,) of his want of gene- 
roſity. 1 ſaid, I knew the obligations that he 
had to this woman, and the injuries he had done 
her; all which I was convinced ſhe forgave : for 
that ſhe had faid the handſomeſt things in the 
world of him to me. He anſwered,. that he 
Vor. VII. Oo thought 
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thought he had not been deficient in generoſity 
* to this lady, (for 1 explain'd to him whom 1 
meant,) but that indeed, if ſhe had ſpoke well 
of him to me, (meaning yourſelf, madam) he 
would not fail to reward her for ſuch an obliga- 
tion. I then told him ſhe had married a very 
deſerving man, who had ſerved long in the army 
abroad as a private man, and who was a ſerjeant 
in the guards, that I knew it was ſo very eaſy for 
him to get him a commiſſion, that I ſhould not 
think he had any honour or goodneſs in the world, 
if he neglected it. I declared this ſtep muſt be 
a preliminary to any good opinion he muſt ever 
hope for of mine. I then profeſſed the greateſt 
friendſhip to that lady (in which I am convinced 
you will think me ſerious) and aſſured him he 
would give me one of the higheſt pleaſures, in 
letting me be the inſtrument of doing her ſuch a 
ſervice. He promiſed me in a moment to do 
what you ſee, madam, he hath fince done. - And 
to you I ſhall always think myſelf indebted for 
6 — | ' A 

I know not how you are indebted to me,“ cries 
Amelia. Indeed, I am very glad of any good 
fortune that can attend poor Atkinſon ; but 1 
* wiſh it had been obtained ſome other way. Good 
Heavens! what muſt be the conſequence of this? 
What muſt this Lord think of me, for liſtening 
* to his mention of love z nay, for making any 
terms with him? for what muſt he ſuppoſe thoſe 
terms mean? Indeed, Mrs. Atkinſon, you car- 
« ried it a great deal too far. No wonder he had 
the aſſurance to write to me in the manner he 
hath done. It is too plain what he conceives of 
me, and who knows what he may ſay to others. 
* You may have blown up my reputation by your 
© behaviour.* | | 

* How is that poſlible ?* anſwered Mrs. Atkin- 
ſon. . © Is it not in my power to clear up all _ 

' : ters 
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© ters? If you will but give me leave to make aa 
appointment in your name, I will meet him my- 
« ſelf, and declare the whole ſecret to him.” 

I will conſent to no ſuch appointment,“ cries 
Amelia. I am heartily ſorry I ever conſented to 
* practiſe any deceit. I plainly ſee the truth of what 
Dr. Harriſon hath often told me, that if one ſteps 
© ever ſo little out of the ways of virtue and inno- 
* cence, we know not how we may ſlide; for all the 
ways of vice are a ſlippery deſcent.” 

© That ſentiment,* cries Mrs. Atkinſon, * is 
much older than Dr. Harriſon. Omne vitium in 
* proclivi eſt. | : 

However new or old it is, I find it is true,” 
cries Amelia. But pray, tell me all, though I 
tremble to hear it.” | 

© Indeed, my dear friend,* ſaid Mrs. Atkinſon, 
you are terrified at nothing----Indeed; indeed, you 
are too great a prude,” 

© I do not know what you mean by prudery,” 
anſwered Amelia. * I ſhall never be aſhamed of 
the ſtricteſt regard to decency, to reputation, and 
* to that honour in which the deareſt of all human 
creatures hath his ſhare. But pray give me the 
letter, there is an expreſſion in it which alarmed me 
when I read it. Pray, what doth he mean by 
* his two ſhort minutes, and by purchaſing the 
reality of ſuch another bleſſing ?? 

Indeed, I know not what he means by two mi- 
© nutes,* cries Mrs. Atkinſon, * unleſs he he calls 
two hours ſo; for we were not together much 
© lefs.—_And as for any bleſſing he had—l am a 
* ſtranger to it. Sure I hope you have a berter 
opinion of me, than to think I granted him the lait 
* favour.” 

I don't know what favours you granted him, 
* madam, anſwered Amelia peeviſhly; but 1 am 
* ſorry you granted him any in my name.” 

Oo 2 * Upon 
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Upon my word,” cries Mrs. Atkinſon, you 
© uſe me unkindly—and it is an uſage I did not 
expect at your hands; nor do I know that I have 
* deſerved it. I am ſure I went to the maſquerade 
* with no other view than to oblige you; nor did I 
* ſay or do any thing there which any woman, who 
is not the moſt confounded prude. upon earth, 
* would have ſtarted at on a much leſs occaſion 
* than what induced ine. Well, I deelare upon my 
* ſoul then, that, if I was a man, rather than be 
married to a woman who makes ſuch a fuſs with 
© her virtue, I would wiſh my wife was without 
* ſuch a troubleſome companion.” 

Very poſlibly, madam, theſe may be your ſen- 
* ttments,” cries Amelia, and I hope they are the 
ſentiments of your huſband.” | 
I defire, madam,* cries Mrs. Atkinſon, © you 
* would not reflect on my huſband. He is as worthy 
man, and as brave a man as yours; yes, — 
and he is now as much a captain.” 

She ſpoke thoſe words with ſo loud a voice, that 
Atkinſon, who was accidentally going up ſtairs, 
heard them; and, being furpriled at the angry 
tone of his wife's voice, he entered the room, and 
with a look of much aſtoniſhment, begged to know 
what was the matter. 

The matter, my dear,“ cries Mrs. Atkinſon, 
© is, that I have got a commiſſion for you, and 

* your good old friend here is angry with me for 

getting it.“ 

] have not ſpirits enow, cries Amelia, to an- 
ſwer you as youdeſerve ; and, if I had, you are be- 
low my anger.” 

© I do not know, Mrs. Booth,” anſwered the 
other, whence this great ſuperiority over me is 
derived; but, if your virtue gives it you, I would 
have you to know, madam, that I deſpiſe a prudo 
* as much as you can do a 

Though 


. know; and then turned to 
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Though you have ſeveral times,“ cries Amelia, 
© inſulted me with that word, I ſcorn to give you 
any ill language in return. If you deſerve any 
bad appellation, you know it, without my telling 
it you.” 

Poor Atkinſon, who was more frightened than 
he had ever been in his life, did all he could to 
procure peace. He fell upon his knees to his wife, 
and begged her to compoſe herſelf; for, indeed, ſhe 
ſeemed to be in a moſt furious rage. 

While he was in this poſture, Booth, who had 
. knocked fo gently at the door, for fear of diſturb- 
ing his wife, that he had not been heard in the 
tempeſt, came into the room. The moment Ame- 
lia ſaw him, the tears, which had been gathering 
for ſome time, burſt in a torrent from her eyes, 
which, however, ſhe endeavoured to conceal with 
her handkerchief, The entry of Booth turned all 
in an inſtant into a ſilent picture; in which, the 
firſt figure which ſtruck the eyes of the captain, 
was the ſerjeant on his knees to his wife. 

Booth immediately cried—+ What's the meanin 
of this? but received no anſwer. He then = 
his eyes towards Amelia; and- plainly diſcerning 
her condition, he ran to her, and in a very tender 
phraſe begged to. know what was the matter, To 
which ſhe anſwered, —* Nothing, my dear, nothing 
of any conſequence. „„ >d that he would 

Atkinſon, and aſked the 


ſame queſtion.” 

Atkinſon anſwered, * my honour, fir, I 
© know nothing of it. Something hath paſſed 
between madam and my wife; but what it is, I 
© know no more than your honour.” , 

* Your wife,” ſaid Mrs. Atkinſon, hath uſed me 
© cruelly ill, Mr. Booth. If you muſt be fatished, 
that is the whole matter.” | Jar] 
Booth rapt out a great oath, and cried, It is 
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$ — 2 my wife is not capable of uſing any 
« dns ill. | 

Amelia then caſt herſelf upon her knees to her 
huſband, and cried, For Heaven's ſake, do not 
throw yourſelf into a paſſion—Some few words 
* have paſt----Perhaps I may be in the wrong.” 

* Damnation ſeize me, if I think ſo, cries 
—_— And I wiſh whoever hath drawn theſe 
tears from your eyes, may pay it with as man 
drops of their heart's blood“ l 
Tou fee, madam,” cries Mrs. Atkinſon, © you 
© have your bully to take your part; ſo, 1 ſuppoſe, : 
you will uſe your triumph.“ - hind 

Amelia made no anſwer ; but. ſtill kept hold of 
Booth, who, in a violent rage, cried out, My 
* Amelia triumph over ſuch a wretch as thee !---- 
What can lead thy inſolence to ſuch preſump- 
tion? Serjeant, 1 defire you'll take that mon- 
Y _ out of the room, or I cannot anſwer for my- 
( * 

The ſerjeant was beginning to beg his wife to 
retire, (for he perceived very plainly, that ſne had, 
as the phraſe is, taken a ſip too much that even- 
ing,) when, with a rage little ſhort of madneſs, ſhe 
cried out. And do you-tamely ſee me inſulted 
in ſuch a manner, now that you are a gentleman 
and upon a footing with him? 

It is Jucky for us all, perhaps, anſwered Booth, 
that he is not 4) | 

Lou lie, firrah, ſaid Mrs. Atkinſon, he is 
* every way your equal; he is as good a gentle- 
man as yourſelf, and as much an officer. No, 
* I retract what I ſay —he hath not the ſpirit of a 
* gentleman, nor of a man neither or he would 
not bear to ſee his wife inſulted. 

Let me beg of you, my dear,“ cries the ſer- 
Jeant, to go with me and compoſe yourſelf. 

- * Go with thee, thou wretch,'——cries ſhe, 
looking with the utmoſt diſdain upon him, ——* no, 
— nor 
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s nor ever ſpeak to thee more. At which 
words ſhe burſt out of the room; and the ſetjeant, 
without ſaying a word, followed her. Ul irt 
A very tender and pathetic ſcene now paſſed be- 
tween Booth and- his wife, in which, when ſhe 
was a little compoſed, ſhe related to him the whole 
ſtory. For beſides that it was not poſſible for her 
otherwiſe to account for the quarrel which he had 
ſeen, Booth was now poſſeſſed of the letter that lay 
on the floor. | * 
Amelia having emptied her mind to her huſband, 
and obtained his faithful promiſe that he would 
not reſent the affair to my lord, was pretty. well 
compoſed, and began to relent a little towards Mrs. 
*Atkinſon ; but Booth was fo highly incenſed, with 
her, that he declared he would leave her houſe the 
next morning; which they both accordingly did. 
and immediately accommodated themſelves with 
convenient apartments within a few doors of their 


CHAP. IX. 
Centaining ſome things worthy obſervation. 


Otwithſtanding the exchange of his lodgings, 
Booth did not forget to ſend an excuſe to 
Mr. Trent, of whoſe converſation he had taken a 
full ſurfeit the preceding evening. | 
That day in his walks, Booth met with an old 
brother-officer, who had ſerved with him at Gib- 
raltar, and was on half-pay as well as himſelf. He 
had not, indeed, had the fortune of being broke 
with his regiment, as was Booth; but had gone 
out, as they call it, on half-pay as a lieutenant, a 
rank to which he had riten in five and thirty 
ears. | 
This honeſt gentleman, after ſome diſcourſe with 
Booth, deſired him to lend him half a N L 
whic 
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which he aſſured him he would faithfully pay the 
next day, when he was to receive ſome money for 
his ſiſter. This ſiſter was the widow of an officer 
that had been killed in the ſea ſervice; and ſhe 
and her brother lived together, on their joint ſtock, 
out of which, they maintained likewiſe an old mo- 
ther, and two of the fiſter's children, the eldeſt of 
which was about nine years old. < You muſt know,” 
Gid the old e have been diſappointed 
© this morning an old ſcoundrel, who wanted 
© fifteen per cent. for advancing my ſiſter's pen- 
« ſion; but I have now got an honeſt fellow, who 
<-hath-promiſed it me to-morrow, at ten per cent. 
And enough too of all conſcience,“ cries 
Booth. | 

Why, indeed, I think fo too,” anſwered the 
other, .* conſidering it is ſure to be paid one time 
© or other. To ſay the truth, it is a little hard the 
6 33 doth- not pay thoſe penſions better; 
for my ſiſter's hath been due almoſt theſe two 
years; that it is my way of thinking. 

Booth anſwered he was aſhamed to refuſe him 
ſuch a ſum; but, Upon my ſoul,* ſaid he, I 
have not a ſingle half-penny in my pocket; for I 
am in a worſe condition, if poſſible, than your- 
+ ſelf; for I have loſt all my money, and what is 
.« worſe, I owe Mr. Frent, whom you remember 
at Gibraltar, 30 l. = þ 

© Remember him! yes, dn him, I remember 
him very well,” cries the old gentleman, © though 
he will not remember me. He is grown ſo great 
now, that he will not ſpeak to his old acquain- 
* tance; and yet I ſhould be aſhamed of mylclf to 
be great in ſuch a manner. , 
What manner do you mean ?* cries Booth a 


little eagerly. | | 
Why, by pimping,“ anſwered the other, © He 
is pimp in ordinary to my lord -who keeps 


his fagnily ; or how the devil he lives elſe I don't 
te know; 
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* know; for his place is not worth three hundred 
pounds a year, and he and his wife ſpend a thou- 
* ſand at leaſt, But ſhe keeps an aſſembly, which, 

I believe, if you was to call a bawdy-houſe, you 
would not miſs-name it. But d-<n mie, if I had: 
not rather be an honeſt man, and walk on foot, 
with holes in my ſhoes, as Ido now, or go with- 
out a dinner, as I and all my family will to day, 
than ride in a chariot, and feaſt by ſuch means. 
* I am honeſt Bob Bound, and always will be; 
© that's my way of thinking; and there's no man 
< ſhall call me otherwiſe; for if he doth, I will 
© knock him down for a lying raſcal; that is my 
* way of thinking. 

And a very good way of thinking too,“ cries 
Booth. However, you ſhall not want a dinner to 
* day; for if you will go home with me, I will lend 
you a crown with all my heart. 

© Lookee,” ſaid the old man, if it be any wiſe 
© inconvenient to you, I will not have it; for I will 
* never rob another man of his dinner, to eat my- 
© ſelf —=that is my way of thinking. | 

Pooh,“ ſaid Booth, never mention ſuch a 
© trifle twice between you and me. Beſides, you 
* ſay you can pay it me to-morrow; and I promiſe 
+ you that will be the ſame thing. 

They then walked together to Booth's lodgings, 
where Booth, from Amelia's pocket, gave his friend 
double the little ſum he had aſked. Upon which, 
the old gentleman ſhook him heartily by the hand, 
and repeating” his intention of paying him the next 
day, made the beſt of his way to a butcher's, 
whence he carried off a leg.of mutton to a fa- 
mily that had lately kept lent without any religious 
merit. 

When he was gone, Amelia aſked her huſband 
who that old gentleman was. Booth anſwered, he 
was one of the ſcandals of his country. That the 
duke of Marlborough had about thirty years be- 
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fore made him an enſign from a private man, for 
very particular merit, and that he had not long 
ſince gone out of the army with a broken heart, 
ypon having ſeveral boys put over his head. He 

n gave her an account of his family, which he 
had heard from the old gentleman in their way to 
his houſe, and with which we have e in a 
conciſe manner acquainted the reader. 

Gcod Heavens !* cries Amelia, * what' are our- 

reat men made of! are they in reality a diſtinct 

75 cies from the reſt of mankind? are they born 
$, — v nt ? | 
One would indeed ſometimes, cries Booth, 
©, be inclined: to think ſo. In truth, they have no 

perfect idea of thoſe common diſtreſſes of man- 
*-kind which are far removed from their own 
+ ſphere: : Compaſſion, if thoroughly examined, 
* will, I Delius, a pear to be the fellow-feeling 
G only of men of the ſame rank and degree of life 
for one another; on account of the evils to which 
they themſelves are liable. Our ſenſations are, I 
; am afraid, very cold towards thoſe who are at a 

great diſtance from us, and - whole calamities can 
s conſequently never reach us. 

] remember, cries Amelia, a ſentiment of 
Pr. Harriſon's, which he told me was in ſome 
Latin book; 7 am a man myſelf, and my heart is 
$ intereſted in whatzver can befal the reſt of mankind. 
That is the ſentiment of a good man, and who- 
ever thinks otherwiſe is a bad one, 

I have often told you, my dear Emily,” cries 
Booth, * that all men, as well the beſt as the worſt, 
act alike from the principle of {clf-love. Where 
* benevolence therefore is the uppermoſt paſſion, 
& ſelf love ditects you to gratify it by doing good, 
and by relieying the diſtreſſes of others; for they 
© are then in reality your own. But where ambi- 
tion, avarice, pride, or any other paſſion governs 
+ the man,. and Keeps by yncvolence down, the 
3 * 142 4 mißeries 
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* miſeries of all other men affect him no more than 
* they would a ſtock or a ſtone. And thus the 
* man and his ſtatue have often the ſame degree of 
feeling or compaſſion. | 

© I have often wiſhed, my dear,“ cries Amelia, 
* to hear you converſe with Dr. Harriſon on this 
- * ſubject; for I am ſure he would convince you, 
* though I can't, that there are really ſuch things 
bas religion and virtue.” | 

This was not the firſt hint of this kind which 
Amelia had given; for ſhe ſometimes apprehended 
from his diſcourſe that he was little better than an 
atheiſt, A conſideration which did not diminiſh 
her affection for him; but gave her great uneaſineſs. 
On all ſuch occaſions, Booth immediately turned the 
diſcourſe to ſome other ſubject; for though he had 
in other points a great opinion of his wite's capa- 
City ; yet as a divine or a philoſopher he did not. 
hold her in a very reſpectable light, nor did he lay 
any great ſtreſs on her ſentiments in ſuch matters. 
He now therefore gave a ſpeedy turn to the con- 
verſation, and began to talk of affairs below the 
dignity of this hiltory. 


| | 
End of the SEVEN TH VoLume. | 


